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THIS BOOK 
IS DEDICATED | 


To that man, (whenever he may 
appear) who, bleſſed with a foul 
ſuperior to all lucrative and ambi- 
tious views, will dare to ſtand forth 
the generous advocate and benevolent 
protector of the publick welfare 
Who, when in office, will make the 
good of his fellow ſubjects the ſole 
rule of his adminiſtration; ; and who, 
when out of office, independent of 
every partial connection, will ſtea- 


dily and uniformly adhere to the 
ſame honeſt plan Who, while in 


power, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and who, when deprived of power, 


[ vi 1 
power, will boldly oppoſe all mea- 
ſures, however profitable to himſelf 
or his friends, that may be detri- 


mental to the cauſe of his country; 


unſhaken by preſent diſappoint- 
ments, or uninfluenced by future 
expectations, will as boldly ſupport 
every meaſure, which may be bene- 
ficial to that cauſe, though it origt- 
nates from his moſt hated adverſary. 


Such a man may be juſtly honour- 
ed with the glorious title, (hitherto, 
alas ideal U which in all ages has 
been, frequently conferred, but, per- 
haps, never yet merited, of a 


\ 


PATRIOT. 


PREFACE. 


HE following Diary is printed 

from a manuſcript of the late Lord 
Melcombe's, and as the reader may be in- 
quiſitive to know the ſtages through which 
it came into my poſſeſſion, I ſhall briefly 
ſatisfy his curioſity, 


Lord Melcombe died in the year 1762, 
and bequeathed his whole-property, (a few 
legacies excepted) to his couſin, the late 
Thomas Wiyndbans of Hammerſmith. 


Mr, Thomas Wyndham, who died in the 
year 1777. left, among many other kind 
remem brances, a clauſe in his will in the 
following words: I give to Henry Pen- 
ruddocke Wyndham all my books, and all 

the late Lord Melcombe's political papers, 
5 letters, 


h | [ viii 1 

letters, and poems, requeſting of him not 
to print or publiſh any of them, but thoſe 
f that are proper to be made publick, and 
3 ſuch only, as may, in ſome degree, do 
honour to his memory.“ 


; The latter part of this clauſe has, hi- 
therto, made me heſitate on the propriety 
of making his Lordſhip's Diary publick ; 
| for although it may reflect a conſiderable 
| degree of honour on his Lordſhip's abili- 
ties, yet, in my opinion, it ſhews his po- 
litical conduct, (however palliated by the 
ingenuity of his own pen) to have been 
wholly directed by the baſe motives of 
avarice, vanity, and ſelfiſhneſs. 


! What, beſide theſe motives, induced him 
N to quit the ſervice of George II. and to 
prefer the protection of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, to that of his old maſter ? alas ! 
he could not then foreſee the black cloud, 
which was preparing to obſcure the ex- 
pected glory of the riſing ſun, and to blaſt 
the hopes of all its worſhippers. 


What, 


* 1 
What, beſide theſe motives, made his 
Lordſhip diſcontented and miſerable, while 


he remained in the court of that Prince? 


a party was, there, quickly combined a- 
gainſt him, which, unfortunately for Lord 
Melcombe, was actuated by the ſame ſelfiſh 
principles, as he himſelf was. 


What, beſide theſe motives, - tempted 


him, after the death of the Prince of 
Wales, to court the Pelhams with the 
moſt abje& and fawning ſervility, and, at 
the ſame time, in ſecret oppoſition to his 
great patroneſs, the Princeſs Dowager ? 


But all this may be ſtrictly honourable 
within the verge of a court; and, on this 
account, I could patiently hear his Lord- 
ſhip recommend. Mr. Ralph, as a very 
honeſt man, and in the ſame pages inform 
us, that he was ready to be hired to any 
cauſe; that he actually put himſelf to 
auction to the two | contending parties, 
(the Bedford and Pelhams) and that, after 
ſeveral biddings, the Song Mr. Ralph was 
bought by the Pelham. 


 How- 


— 


Fm"! 


However, I cannot patiently forgive the 
violent declamation of his Lordſhip againſt 
** tbe low and venal wretcbes of Bridgewater ;” 


as if a bribe; taken by a miſerable voter, 


and, poſſibly, for the ſupport of a nume- 
rous and indigent family, was more diſ- 
honourable than a place or penſion, en- 
joyed or coveted by the opulent, for the 
ſole purpoſes, either of accumulating 
riches, or of extending the pomp of pride 
and power. 


I am aware that, in treating the cha- 
racter of my Author thus freely, I ſhall 
appear as a very extraordinary Editor, the 
practice of whom has generally been, to 
prefer flattery to truth, and partiality to 
juſtice. But it may be worth conſidering, 
whether my method or the common one 
is the leſs injurious to the character af an 
Author; and whether the reader may not 
be more inclined to overlook or pardon 
thoſe errors, which he is previouſly in- 
ſtructed to expect, than he would be, if 
every page contradicted the favourable im- 


e which the Editor had been 
induſ- 


{=} 
induftrioufly e to a on his 
mind. | [7 OT 40 (Piet 


But it is now time to anſwer a very na- 
tural queſtion: How could I, with fuch 
ſentiments of the Diary, venture to pub- 
liſh it, conſiſtent with the * in the 
wes ? | 


To what I have ſaid before, that the 
Diary was written by Lord Melcombe, 
I ſhall add, that every part of it was care- 
fully copied from rough drafts, and that 
ſcarcely a blot or correction is to be ſeen 
throughout the whole. The month alſo, 
and each day of the week, is accurately in- 
{cribed on the margin, with his own pen, 
in printing characters. 


From theſe circumſtances I conclude, 
that Lord Melcombe wrote for the public, 
and that he intended his Diary ſhould, in 
8 future ſeaſon, be produced to light: it 
ia alſo manifeſt, that his Lordſhip meant 
it as an apology for his political conduct, 
WOE be could not write it merely for 


amuſe- 


( 2 ] E 
amuſement, or ſolely for his own retroſ- 
pection, or for the private peruſal only of 
his heirs. 


1 


The late Mr. Wyndham, through whoſe 
hands the MS. came to ood was oy this 
opinion. {> 5/17 11056 uh ten 


It ſeems therefore that, in publiſhing 
this Diary, I am certainly fulfilling Lord 
Melcombe's deſign, and doing what he 
anticipated ſome one or other ſhould do; 
it is to be ſuppoſed that, in his opinion, 
there is nothing diſhonourable in the 
Diary, and to his judgment I am in duty 
bound to facrifice my own : the prejudices, 
perhaps, of education have inſtilled in my 
mind ideas of honour, very different from 
thoſe of his Lordſhip, e d 
putavi 
Staltus ego buic noftre miles. = 


Bur, Abeewwichais ng if I thought that 
any part of the Diary would tend to make 
one worthy character unhappy, or cauſe 
the ſmalleſt injury to the common good, 
I ſhould, 


[ * 1 


I ſhould, without hefitation, ſuppreſs it: 
nay, I would inſtantly commit it · to the 
flames, leſt it might hereafter oy TR 
tive of thoſe. conſequences. 

10% £34:m 62 21002 Sion en. 

I, on « the contrary, by . the 
myſterious intrigues of a Court, and by 
expoſing the latent cauſes of oppoſition, 
the Diary teaches us, that both one and 
the othier may act from the ſame intereſted 
and corrupt principle; it may then make 
us cautiouſly diffident of the motives of 


either, and the country gentlemen, in par- 


ticular, may learn from it, that they have 
as much to dread from thoſe, who are in 
purſuit of power, as from thoſe in actual 
poſſeſſion of it; from thoſe, who are, 


hopefully, working in the cold elimate of 


diſappointment, as from thoſe, who are 


2 baſking in the ſunſhine 1 en- 
ane od. £2: 


The Diary n may even animate thoſe gen- 
tlemen to the love of true patriotiſm, and, 
probably, inſtruct them to be more at- 
tentive to the meaſures of Adminiſtration, 
7051 | than 


N 
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[ iv. } 
than to: the parties which form it; and 
may check and controul that reſtleſs aver · 
ſion to all government, ſo prevalent a- 
mongſt them, and againſt which, the bhoſt 


Miniſter is no more ſecure than the worlt. 


- 7 T3 -—- , 


EF ar; "wh pecans A 2 * 
At 2 dong and labor ious ſtruggle, they 
e at dength placed, their favourite pilot 
de heir; that, befura they have ſufferuib 
n to hold the ruddetr don; one voyage, 
Y have been as vialant in their efforts 
q famoving e had bern in raiſ- 
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1 think, it Cee ere 
have not publiſhed: the Diary quite entire, 
as it would be no entertainment; da an che 
reader to be informed, who dailyidined 
with his Lordſhip, or whom he met at 


the tables bath nee UG odr 


Such _ ſome 3 n 
J have omitted, but I have been careful 


not 


11 

not to alter any part of the original writ- 
ing, for, though ſome obſcurities darken 
a few paſſages (which, indeed, might na- 
turally be expected from his Lordſhip's 
circumſtantial manner of reciting long 
converſations) yet, I have not preſumed | 
to give them my explanation, being of 
opinion that the reader has an equal right 
with myſelf, to put his own conſtruction 
upon them. 


Some trifling anecdotes, however, may 
ſtill appear in the preſent volume, ſuch 
as the diſputes of the Dorſet family ; the 


Bridgewater, and other elections, &c. 
but theſe are ſo interwoven and connected 
with the general matter, and fo often 
referred to, that I could not, with pro- 
priety, reject them, leſt the whole might, 


otherwiſe, ſeem embarraſſed and unintel- 
ligible. 
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D I A R V. 


N the beginning of this year, I was 1749. 
grievouſly afflicted with the firſt fit of 
the gout, which, with a fall that ſtrained , 
one leg and wounded the other, confined 
me to my chamber near three months. 


During my illneſs, ſeveral kind expreſ- Max. 8. 
fions from the Prince towards me, were 
reported to me, and on the 8th of March, 
his Royal Highneſs ordered the Earl of 
Middleſex, his Maſter of the Horſe, to ſend 
Mr. Ralph (whom he had often talked 
to about me) with a meſſage from his 
Royal Highneſs, to offer me the full return 
of his favour, and to put the principal di- 
rection of his affairs into my hands. 


In I told 


1749. 


| | 1 2 | 
I told Mr. Ralph, that I defied the 


Max. 8. two following days to conſider of it; and 


11. 


that he ſhould have my anſwer at twelve 
o'clock, on Saturday the 11th inſtant. 


This day in the morning I wrote to 


Mr. Pelham, defiring him, as IT was not 


able to go out, to wait upon the King, and 
in my name humbly to reſign, into his 
Majeſty's hands, my office of Treaſurer 
of the Navy. 


The ſame day I gave Mr. Ralph my 
anſwer in writing to the Prince's gracious 
meſiage, to be delivered to the Earl of 
Middleſex, taking his honour, that he 
would lay it before his Royal Highneſs, 
which Mr. Ralph nen as did alſo 
his Lordſhip. . 


The fame morning, I received a very 


5 civil letter from Mr. Pelham, teſtifying his 


concern and ſurpriſe at my reſolution, and 
deſiring that he might ſee me, before he 


delivered my meſſage to the King, and ac- 


quainting me, that he would come to me 


11 Fn 

on Monday the 13th in the morning, be- 
fore he went to court, being then juſt go- 
ing into the country. 


This day early in the morning, Mr. 
Pelham made me a long viſit with much 
civility; he ſeemed to wiſh much that this 
affair might go no farther, I told him 
that I faw the country in ſo dangerous a 
condition, and found myſelf fo incapable 
to contribute to its relief and ſo unwel- 
come to attempt it ; that I thought it miſ- 
became me any longer to receive great 
emoluments from a country, whoſe fervice 
I could not, and if I could, I ſhould not 
be ſuffered to promote: ſo I begged him 
to execute my commiſſion to the King, 
and then we par ted. 


o'clock, to let me know that the King 
accepted my reſignation very graciouſly, 


till he could fix upon a proper ſucceſſor. 
J did fo, and was continued in the office 
till Ly 36 of May. ' 


He came to me again, about eleven 


but expected that I would continue to act, 


2 "The 


1749. 
Mas. 11. 


13. 


1749. 
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The Prince was extremely kind to me, 


Jory 16. and often admitted me to the honour of 


18, 


1upping with him and the Princeſs. But 
on Saturday the 15th of July, going to 
Carleton Houſe, to make my compliments 


before I went to Eaſtbury, he ordered me 


to ſup with him, and invited me to ſpend 
the day with him, at Kew, on the follow- 
ing Tueſday, being the 18th, wanting, as 
he was pleaſed to ſay, to talk to me about 
bulges, 


This day I arrived at Kew about eleven 


o'clock. The Prince received me moſt 
kindly, and told me he deſired me to come 


into his ſervice upon any terms, and by 
any title I pleaſed : that he meant to put 
the principal direction of his affairs into 
my hands : and what he could not do for 
me in his preſent ſituation, muſt be made 
up to me in futurity. All this in a man- 
ner, ſo noble and frank, and with expreſ- 
ſions ſo full of affection and regard, that I 
ought not to remember them, but as a 
debt, and to perpetuate my gratitude. 
This paſſed before dinner. 

e : After 


1 


After dinner, he took me into a private 


1749. 


room, and of himſelf began to ſay, that Jury 18. 


he thought I might as well be called Trea- 
ſurer of the Chambers, as any other name : 
that the Earl of Scarborough, his Trea- 
ſurer, might take it ill, if I ftood upon the 
eſtabliſhment with higher appointments 
than he did: that his Royal Highneſs's 
deſtination was, that I ſhould have 2000l. 
per ann. That he thought it beſt to put 
me upon the eſtabliſhment at. the higheſt 
falary, only, and that he would pay me 
the reſt himſelf. I humbly deſired, that 
I might ſtand upon the eſtabliſhment 
without any falary, and that I would take 
what he now deſigned for me, when he 
ſhould be King, but nothing before: He 
ſaid, that it became me, to make him that 


offer, but it did not become him to accept 


it, conſiſtent with his reputation, and 
therefore, it muſt be in preſent. He then 
immediately added, that we muſt - ſettle 
what was to happen in reverſion, and ſaid, 
that he thought a Peerage with the 
management of the Houſe of Lords, and 
ths Seals of Secretary of State, for the 


B 3 ſouthern 


„„ 

1749. ſouthern province, would be a proper 
JoLy 18, ſtation for me, if I approved of it. Per- 
ceiving me to be under much confuſion 

at this unexpected offer, and at a loſs how 

to, expreſs myſelf; he ſtopped me, and 

then ſaid, I, now promiſe you on the word 

and honour of a Prince, that, as ſoon as 

I come to the Crown, I will give you a 
Peerage and the Seals of the ſouthern 
province, Upon my endeavouring to 

thank him, he repeated the ſame words, 

and added (putting back his chair) and 

I give you leave to kiſs my hand upon it, 

now, by way of acceptance, which I did 
accordingly. 


* 
* 
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He then continued to ſay, that he would 
provide for my friends, whom he knew 
I valued. more than myſelf; that he pro- 
miſed Mr, Furneſe, the Treaſury : Sir 
Francis Daſhwood, the Treaſury of. the 
Navy, or Cofferer ; Mr, Henley, Solicitor 
| General, and gave me leave to tell them ſo, 
j adding, that he would confirm it to them 
3 Bit himſelf. . Lord Talbot I was to ſettle with, 
when I ſaw him in Dorſetſhire, We agreed, 
that 


* 
* 
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11 
that he ſhould ſend for me to Cliefden, 


1749. 


when he was ſettled there, where the war- Jurv 18. 


rant ſhould be ordered, &. &Cc. 


Upon the converſation before dinner, I 
had taken the opportunity to beg the 
Princeſs's protection, who. anſwered me 
gs e, r r 1 Mrs 


5 . $ 10 ? 
N. > J " 


4; au dit F 1 805 HY Mr. Ralph--a at 
Hammerſmith; to whom I ü related all 
that had paſſed; and promiſed Mr. Ralph, 
that he ſhould be my b g if J at 
nn 20 e pt. 482... | 
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Went to gabe. +1 


aaa T allior: came over to me at Eaſt- 
bury.” I acquainted him with this whole 


tranſaction; he promiſed to ſuppart me 


to the utmoſt, and to do the Prince all 
poſſible ſervice: but Oe: __ no 
reverſion. e eto Sha 11.3 


Sit Francis 'Daſhwood ONT, Lady . 


I informed him alſo 
B 4 


came to Eaſtbury. 


of 


31. 2 


. — 


, 


OE nn — — 
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1749. 


0/3 
of all that had paſſed. He received, with 


JuLy 31. much pleaſure, both what related: to him- 


Aus, 9, 


SEPT, 7. 


ſelf and to me. 


Mr. Bance came to Eaſtbury, whom 
alſo I acquainted with all that had paſſed 


between the Prince and me, and offered 


him my endeavours to procure for him the 
reverſion of the Remittances, or of the 
Board of Trade, if he had a mind to leave 
the city. He received my narrative with 
much pleaſure, and my offers with great 
kindneſs and affection; proteſting that he 
had no wiſh, but to remain always my 
faithful friend and ſervant, and deſired, 
nor would have, nothing. But upon my 
preſſing him, he ſaid, that if it muſt be 
fo, he ſhould chuſe the Remittances, and 
to have. the ſecret and government of the 
Bank, as what he thought, would render 
him moſt uſeful to his friends; to which 
I agreed, and promiſed to undertake 155 
affair with the Prince. b 


I received the Prince's commands, by 


r 


” 
55 
1 
* 
» a 


L 
the Earl of Eee to Nies him at 
* b 5 2 


Lord Shafteſbury came au morning: 
1 opened part of the Prince's ſcheme to 
him: he ſeemed pleaſed and willing to 
aſſiſt; and thought he could anſwer for 
Ieee F * 2 FRE to 155 him. * 1 


Returned t to of ery 


Saw Mr. Ralph, and talked with him 
about Lord Egmont's acquainting Cary 
with the whole tranſaction between him 
and me. 


Went from Gunnerſbury to Cliefden. 


Well received by all the family. There 


were beſides, the Earl of Bute 0 ur 
Chief Juſtice Willes. | 


Dined with- their Royal Highneſſes at 


Park Place. Lord Chief * went from 


— to 04 


Onder to Mr. Drar, by! Lord Beens 


to 


Sp. 7. 


11. 


125 13. 


14. 


15 


16. 


| 1749. 
N | SEPT. 16. 
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17. 


21. 


29. 


Ocr. 1 . 


Kew. They returned thither about nine: 


U 150 


to make out my warrant. Received an 
account that Lord Cobham died on Wed- 
neſday the 13th. 

; | * 
The Prince and Lord Egmont went to 
Town from Cliefden. The Princeſs to 


met them at ten. Lord Bathurſt came 
to Cliefden in the enn and from 


- 


thence to Kew, Jamie 
Sir William Stanhope came ta Cliefden. 


At Aſhley. Sent an ode to the Prin- 
ceſs, with a letter, by her command. 


Received an anſwer from the Princeſs. 


Heard the news of the death of Sir 
Watkin Williams, by a fall from” his 
horſe. | 1 


EKiſſed the Prince 8 is | Ba n. 1 
as Treaſurer of the Chambers. Supped 
with their Royal Highneſſes and Madame 
de Mirepoix, the French "Ambaſſadreſs: 

The 


[85-1 
The Prince pretty eager about oppoſi- 


tion. 


Kiſſed the King's hand at Kenſington. 
Was civilly received. Wrote to Lady 
Middleſex about what paſſed laſt night. 
Sent a ſervant to the Grange with a 


letter to Mr. Henley, and wrote to Mr. 
Waller. | 


Set out from London. Met an anſwer 
from Mr. Henley; not ſo full as I ex- 
pected. Lay at Sutton, and arrived at 
Eaſtbury the following day. 


Mr. Drax came to Eaſtbury ; he ſays, 
Lady Middleſex is cunning and filly, and 
warns me againſt her. 


| Went to Lord Shafteſbury” s, and left him 


very well diſpoſed ; found General Chol- 


mondley there—at my return found Mr. 


Henley, ſhewed him Lord Egmont's let- 
ter, and my anſwer, and the heads which 


1749. 
OcT. 1. 


12 
* 


I defigned from the Prince. He ſeemed © 


5 : 7 | : | 


E J 
1749. to approve, and promiſed to promote every 
OcrT. 7. thing according to my ſyſtem. 
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8. Mr. Henley went away. : 
C1 | 3 

12. Arrived at Hammerſmith. 2 
Y 

CY -. | 2 

13. Sent a memorial with a letter to the 


Prince - waited on their Royal Highneſſes. 
They lay at Kew, and ordered me to attend 
them the next day. 


— — * ww 
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14. Came to Kew at two. Walked with 
the Princeſs alone till four. Dined and 
ſupped there. Lords Inchiquin and Bute, 
Ladies Middleſex and Howe, Mr. Breton 
and I. | 


2 — — 
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15- At Leiceſter Houſe. The Grenvilles 
preſented for the title of Temple. Sup- 
ped at Carleton Houſe—Their Royal High- 
neſſes, Ladies Middleſex, Howe, Madame 
de Mirepoix ; Lords Bute and North. 
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16. Went to Cliefden with their Royal 
Highneſſes. Lords Inchiquin and Bathurſt 
met 
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1. 28 1 
met us. The Princeſs talked to me about 


Lord North for a governor to Prince 
George, which I approved of. 


We all went to Ouborn Fair; Prince 
George in our coach. 


The 000 talked loch to me e about 
the Earl of Granville. 


We left Cliefden—dined and ſupped at 
Kew, and left the children there. We 


came to Town about one. 


King's birth-day kept. I was at St. 


22. 


28. 


30. 


James's: then at Carleton Houſe: went 


to dine with Sir Samuel Pennant, Lord 


Mayor, by the Prince's command. No- 
body at the feaſt between the Lord Chan- 
cellor and me. | 


Dined and ſupped at Kew. The Prince 


read to me an anſwer to my memorial 


written with his own hand. The differ- 
ence in opinion between us is not conſi- 


derable. 


Nov. 4. 


1 
i! 1749. derable. The piece is aſtoniſhingly well 


Nov. 4. drawn. 


— 
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12. I dined at Carleton Houſe. The com- 
pany, only the Prince, the Earl of Eg- 
mont and Dr. Lee. Our buſineſs, the 

immediate ſteps to be taken upon the de- 
miſe of the King, more particularly with 
relation to the Civil Liſt. His Royal 
Highneſs ſaid, he had had three methods 
propoſed to him: the firſt was to let 
the preſent Miniſters ſettle it, and then 
part with them and the Parliament: the 
ſecond was, to diſmiſs four or five of the 
principals, but to vote the Civil Liſt be- 
fore the Parliament was diſſolved: the 
third, (which he was pleaſed to ſay, he 
thought was my opinion) was to diſmiſs 
the Parliament immediately, to turn all 
thoſe out whom he did not deſign to con- 
tinue, and to throw himſelf upon the coun- 
try, for a new Parliament, and a proviſion 
for himſelf and family, which he defired 
ſhould be only a clear annuity of 800,000/. 
giving back the duties to the public, with 
whatever ſurplus might attend it. The 

125 firſt 
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„ 
firſt propoſition his Royal Highneſs put 
out of the queſtion: the ſecond and third, 
he deſired that he might be fully ſatisfied 
upon, from a full conſideration; becauſe 


1749. 
Ocr. 12. 


what was there determined, he would un- 


alterably ſtand by, when communicated, 
and agreed to by the Earl of Carliſle, Lord 
Baltimore, and Lord Chief Juſtice Willes. 
= It was diſcuſſed, and we were all, at laſt, 
= of opinion, that the third propoſition was 
= the greateſt, moſt popular, and the beſt. 
His Royal Highneſs came heartily into it, 
gave us his hand, and made us take hands 
with each other to ſtand by, and ſupport 
it. I undertook to find 2 or 300,000!/. to 
go on with, till a.new Parliament -could 
grant the Civil Lift. 


1 kiſſed the Duke's hand. Saw the 
Earl of Carliſle; he was for the ſecond 


propohition, and for keeping the Prince's 


13. 


deſtination of employments ſecret, becauſe 


he was unwilling the Pelhams ſhould know 
they were deſperate with him: he did 
not ſee how the Houſe of Lords could be 


carried on without the Earl of Granville. 


Sir 


[ 16 ] 43 
1749. Sir Paul Methuen was for the third pro- 
Ocr. 13. poſition. 


"Side Lord Middleſex and Mr. Ralph came 
in the evening—much talk about hringing 
the Prince's affairs to ſome regulation, 
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15. Dined at Carleton Houſe—The Prince, 

Earls of Carlifle and Egmont, Lord Chief 

Juſtice Willes, Lord Baltimore, Sir John 

| Ruſhout, Meſſrs. Gibbon, Lee, Henley, 

| | Nugent, Sir Thomas Bootle and I. Agreed 

| not to oppoſe the Addreſs, unleſs there 
ſhould be ſomething very ſtrong in it. 
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4 16. The ſeſſion of Parliament opened with 
a very modeſt Speech. The Addreſs, 
moved by Mr. Charles Townſhend, and 
ſeconded by Sir Danvers, Oſborne,” I 
thought a very unexceptionable one, and I 
did not oppoſe it. Sir John Hynde Cotton 
did, upon the Peace not being. compleat, 
as is there ſaid. The Earl of Egmont 
then made a violent and very injudicious 
ſpeech. againſt the Addreſs, throwing out 
every thing he could think, or had heard 


of « 


„ 
of againſt the Miniſtry. Lord Baltimore 1749. 
ſaid but little on the ſame ſide, and ſo the Nov. 16. 
matter dropt, and the Addreſs was voted, 
I went to the Prince before I dined, to 
give him an account of what had paſſed : 
he did not ſeem to make much account of 
it, one way or another. 


Lady Mary Coke appeared at the King's 17. 
Bench, and obtained leave for lawyers, 
all her relations, and the Earl of Pem- 
broke to come to her. Lord Middleſex 
and Mr. Furneſe came to me in the even- 
ing. Much ſerious converſation about 
the behaviour, in and out of Parliament, 
of the Prince's family, and of our fituation 
init. Agreed that it muſt be altered, or 
that I could be of no uſe there, and con- 
ſequently could not ſtay. Earl of Middle- 
ſex undertook to talk to the Prince about 


it. I was preſented to the Princeſs Ame- 
W lia, and kiſſed her hand. 
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The Princeſs's birth- day; but not kept 19. 
till Wedneſday, becauſe Queen Caroline 
died on the 2oth. The Prince ordered 
8 me 


— 


1749. me to ſignify, that he would not meddle 
Nov. 19. with the Weſtminſter election. | 


20, 


22. 


— 


1 


Mr. Bodens informed me that Mr. 
Douglas, at Lord Robert Bertie's, ſaid, 
that I ſolicited to come into the Prince's 
family, agreeing not to be at the head ; 
Dr. Lee was at the head. 


F The Princeſs's birth-day was kept. 
Dined with me the following publick 
Miniſters; Marquis de Mirepoix, Comte 


de Haſflang, Monſ. le General Comte de 


Luccheſi, Monſ, le General Wall, Monſ. 
le Comte de Fleming, Monſ. le Comte de 
Perrou, Monſ. V Abbe de Groſſa- teſta; 
Meſſ. les Chevaliers de Levy, de Laurency, 
de Teſſier; Monſ. d'Andrara, Monſ. 
d'Abriau, Monſ. de Comte d'Einfiddell, 
Monſ. le Baron Kraygill, Monſ. de Fioren, 
Lord Tyrawley, and Mr. Breton. I went 


to Lord Middleſex, who had been with 
me in the morning, to tell me that the 


Prince had ſent for him on Sunday, that 
his Royal Highneſs ſeemed much heated, 
having heard from Lord Baltimore, that 
4 I was 
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J was in a great paſſion at what paſſed 3 in 1749, 
Parliament ' laſt Thurſday, and declared Nov. aa. 


that T would have voted againſt them, if 
they had divided upon the Addreſs.— 
Aſked if ſuch behaviour was not intolera- 
ble. Lord Middleſex aſſured him, that I 
talked it over to him, in the Houſe, with 
great calmneſs and without the leaſt paſ- 
fion ; that Lord Baltimore joined us for a 
little time, and ſeemed to be of our opi- 
nion ; that he, Lord Middleſex, as well as 
I, thought that the Addreſs ſhould have 
gone without oppoſition, and that Lord 
Egmont's ſpeech was very injudicious, 
&c. but the Prince ſeemed of a contrary 
opinion, and the converſation ended, by 
his directing Lord Middleſex to quiet me. 
I went, as I faid before, to Lord Middleſex 
in the evening, and we had much talk, 


Both Lord and Lady Middleſex were of 


opinion, that a party was made againſt me 
in the family, and that it was beſt to come 
to an explanation with the Prince. I ſup- 
ped with their Royal Highneſſes at Carle- 
ton Houſe. Lords Bute and Inchiquin, 
Ladies Middleſex and Howe. 

C 2 Was 


1749. 


1% 


Was to wait on the Prince, who ap- 


Nov. 23. pointed me Friday at twelve o'clock. 


Went to council. The King preſent. 
Ten thouſand ſeamen voted. Earls of 


Hallifax and Broke ſworn Lord Lieute- 


nants of Northamptonſhire and Warwick- 
ſhire. 


Earl of Middleſex and Mr. Ralph were 
with me, to acquaint me that the printer 
and publiſher of the Remembrancer was 
taken up for his paper of laſt Saturday 
the 18th inſtant, |but that the meſſenger 
uſed them with uncommon civility, touch- 
ed nothing of their papers, preſſes, or ef- 
fects, and took their words for their ſur- 
rendering themſelves the next morning. 
My Lord had been with the Prince, who 
agreed to indemnify them as to the ex- 
pence, but was very averſe, that any 
thing ſhould be done to make him at 
all appear in it, which made them yery 
uneaſy. | | 


At half paſt twelve I went to Carleton 
Houſe, 


[ 0 ] | 


the Prince. His Royal Highneſs took 
me into a window, told me that he 
had ſent Middleſex to me, about the 
ſeizing the printer, &. What was to be 
done? and then without giving me time 
to anſwer, he ran out into reaſons why 
nobody that belonged to him muſt appear. 
I gently let him fee that I thought other- 
wiſe, and infinuated, whether, if Mr. Ralph 
ſhould be taken up, it would not be pro- 
per that Lord Middleſex and I ſhould 
bail him: he ſaid, by no means, and there- 
fore Ralph ſhould be ſpoken to, that he 
might keep'out of the way, &c. At laſt 
he ordered, that he ſhould go to my houſe 
at Hammerſmith, with which J agreed, 
thinking that the ſtrongeſt mark of his 
protection that we could defire. After 
much talk about this and that, and ſome 
idle accounts about the poll at Covent Gar- 
den, he made me fit by him, and ran into 
a long diſcourſe about the army, and then 
about the reduction of intereſt, and ſo let 
himſelf into a diſcourſe about the neceſſity 
C43 of 


Houſe, and in a quarter of an hour was | 1749. 
called in. Sir Thomas Bootle was with Nov. 24. 


1749. of ſaying ſomething upon thoſe things in 


[. 22 J 


Nov. 24. Parliament, to feel pulſe, and keep the 


party together, &c. all which was deſigned 
as an apology (inſtead of finding fault) to 
me, for what had paſſed the beginning of 
the ſeſſion—T took it up, upon his men- 
tioning ſomething about talk, and throw- 

ing things out, to expoſe, &c. and ſaid that 
I ſuppoſed talk might be right, but people 
ſhould conſider what talk, and if they 
had any thing to ſay : that perpetually 
throwing out things, which one neither 
underſtood nor could prove, was, I thought, 
and always ſhould think, expoſing one's 
ſelf, and not the perſon aimed at: that 
'twas for his ſervice, to put little things 
into his power, to be verified beyond 
contradiction ; that he might certainly 
know, what dependange was to be had upon 
thoſe they came from, when they inform- 
ed him of greater matters. Therefore, I 
would furniſh him with one inſtance; 
he had heard I was in a great paſſion about 
the Earl of Egmont's behaviour upon the 
Addreſs; luckily for me, I had neyer 
{poken to any body about it, but to two 
88 perſons, 


23 ] 


perſons, favourite ſervants of his Royal 1749. 
Highneſs, and particular friends of mine, Nov. 24. 


Lords Middleſex and Baltimore; the latter of 
whom joined us as we were talking of it 
very calmly; he ſeemed to be of our opinion, 
and ſaid, he had told Cotton we ſhould not 
divide with them: I knew that Lord Mid- 
dleſex had told him how it paſſed, and if he 
would give me leave to bring Lord Balti- 
more to him, he would inform his Royal 
Highneſs that there was not the leaſt heat 
among any of us all. (I knew Baltimore 
was the author of this dirty piece of cun- 
ning.) That by this, he might ſee, if he 
pleaſed, what credit was to be given for 
the future to thoſe, who brought him this 
piece of intelligence. He thanked me, 
and was very gracious, and talked it off as 
well as he could, but in the multiplicity 
of diſcourſe, owned to me that Baltimore 
had told him, but meant no harm, &c. 
I replied, I had never ſeen buſineſs done 
in a meeting of a dozen, like that, on the 
fifteenth day, before the ſeſſion: that 
thoſe meetings were always declaratory, 
though in the ſhape of deliberation : that 
4 | C 4 the 


1749. 


Nov. 24. 


L 24 1 
the firſt concoction was always between 
the Prince and three or four perſons at 
moſt : that I hoped to have laid my poor 
opinions before him in that manner, with 
two or three only; that I hoped to have 


found a friend there, eſpecially Lord Mid- 


dleſex, whom I thought, upon all ac- 
counts, ought to be at the firſt digeſtion : 
that then we ſhould properly lay our 
thoughts jointly before his Royal High- 
neſs, or, if we differed, could reaſon it 
out with one another, and he might judge 
which ſide to adhere to. But to combat 
the opinions he adopted, ſeparately with 
bim, was impoſſible: we could not, we 


ought not to diſpute. with him, as we did 
with each other. x 


He was a good deal ſtaggered at what 

I ſaid about Lord Middleſex, and ſaid, he 
ought, no doubt, to be of the great 
meeting: I ſaid, of both ſure, and added 
ſomething much in his favour. I then 
told him, that I found very little diſpoſi- 
tion to friendſhip and cordiality with me, 
in thoſe whom he ſeemed principally to 
confide 


"1 8-3 
confide in; &c. He ſaid, I muſt not won- 
der there was a little ſhyneſs at firſt, there 
were ſo many ſtories, &c. &c. I replied, 
that I hoped he did not think, I men- 
tioned it by wayof complaint, for if it were 
not with relation to his ſervice, I ſhould 


never think of deſiring the favour and 


countenance of any one, or of all of thoſe 
gentlemen, as any ſort of addition to me : 
that, as he thought it for his ſervice, 
I already had done, though fruitleſsly, and 
would continue to do every thing, and go 
all the way to obtain their good will : that 
I begged he would obſerve, that in conſe- 
quence. of his ſervice and commands, I 
would chearfully do this, but ſeparate from 
his ſervice and commands, it never could 
have entered into my imagination to have 
made court to thoſe gentlemen ; becauſe I 
never could think, nor did I believe, any 
body elſe would, that thoſe gentlemen any 
where, or at any time, could do me any 
honour by admitting me among them. 
He then ſaid, that, to be ſure, I was in a 
ſituation and upon a footing that I ought 
not to make court to any man in England; 
. ö nobody 
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[ 26 ] 
nobody could expect it from me. Having 


. extorted this confeſſion, as a mark to re- 
member this part of the converſation by, 
J left it there. 


This is a ſhort recapitulation of a 


converſation of full two hours: it con- 


tains almoſt every word I ſaid. His 
Royal Highneſs talked all the reſt of the 


time. 


Lord Middleſex came to me after din- 
ner, to whom I communicated the whole; 
he was much pleaſed at it, and thinks that 
all will go well in time. _I think other- 
wiſe, and that there is no proſpect of doing 
any good. 


The printer and publiſher was ſet free 
without bail ; only giving their words to 
appear, if ſent for by a Secretary of State. 
I tent the Prince notice of it. 

I went to town and polled for Sir George 
Vandeput ; met with a great croud, but 

much 


1 


much civility. Returned to Hammer- 1749. 
ſmith before five. e Nov. 27. 


Propoſition in Parliament to reduce all 28. 
the four per cents. to three and half per 
cent. for ſeven years certain, and then to 
three per cent, redeemable as before ; con- 
tinuing them for one year (which ſome of 
them were entitled to for notice) at four 
per cent. A debate, and different propo- 
ſitions to me-unintelligible, (I am ſure in- 
judicious) by the Earl of Egmont and 
others. 


Mr. Cooke came to know of me what Dec. 1. 
aſſiſtance from the Prince might be relied 
upon, toward carrying the Weſtminſter 
election to a ſcrutiny. I promiſed to lay 
the affair before his Royal Highneſs. 


I introduced Mr. Cooke to the Prince, 8 
who aſſured him the election ſhould. be 
ſupported. 


Went to Court. 3. 


[28 ] 


1749. Land tax at three ſhillings in the pound 


Dec. 4. voted in the Committee much bab- 
bling. 
5 Dr. Sharpe brought me a map and « 


written account of the importance of No- 
va Scotia. Lord Middleſex, Meſſrs. Ralph, 
Furneſe, and the Doctor came in the even- 
ing, about bringing a queſtion into Parlia- 
ment, to defeat any claim, which (as is 
reported) the French have made to it.— 
Nothing determined. Supped at Carleton 
Houle, Ladies Middleſex and Howe, Lords 
Inchiquin and Bute, and I. 


8. Received a letter from Mr. Edward 
Walpole about the Prince's conſent to his 
purchaſing a crown leaſe in Lancaſhire, 
which I laid before his Royal Highneſs, 
and received his commands. Weſtminſter 
poll cloſed. Scrutiny granted, and to be- 

gin the 26th inſtant. 


9. I went to Mr. Walpole, and told him 
il from the Prince, that his Royal Highneſs 
il had great good will for him perſonally ; no 
objec- 


( 29 ] 

objection to his conduct, thought him a 
good ſervant of the King's, and doubted 
not, but that he would ſerve him as well, 
when he ſhould be King: that as to the 
thing, his Royal Highneſs diſliked the 
precedent; and, beſides that, he had mea- 
ſures to keep, and might ſubject himſelf to 
the ſuſpicion of having underhand dealings 
with the Court, by too eaſy compliances 
with requeſts of this nature, which was 
nothing leſs than giving away, by way of 
act of Parliament, ſo much of his inheri- 
tance : that therefore he deſired a little 
time, and Mr. Walpole ſhould have his 
final anſwer before the term for bringing 
in private bills expired. Mr. Walpole 
confeſſed the fact to be as the Prince had 
ſtated it, and aſſured me, that he had no 
thoughts of attempting it, if his Royal 
Highneſs refuſed his conſent : that Mr. 
Pelham was againſt it' on that account, 
but, importuned by him, declared that he 
could not refuſe his father's ſon, but ne- 
ver would be for another, of the ſame ſort, 
and ſhould move the King even in this, 
with much reluctance, This Mr. Wal- 

pole 
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1749. pole deficed I would acquaint the Prince 
Dec. 9. with. | 


I 3. 


18, 


26. 


Went to Leiceſter Houſe, delivered Mr. 
Walpole's anſwer to the Prince, who 
ſeemed in a diſpoſition to grant his con- 
ſent in proper time. 


Mr. Cary dined with us, Meſſrs. Fur- 
neſe and Ralph and Lord Talbot came in 
the afternoon. Much talk about the re- 


port carried to the Prince, that Cary ſaw 


the Duke privately; ſuppoſed to come 
from Ranby the Chirurgeon. Agreed that 
it muſt be brought to a full eclairciſſe- 
ment. i 


At Leiceſter Houſe, heard al the Earl 


of Crawford died that morning. 


Went to N Their Royal Highneſſes: 
Ladies Middleſex and Howe: Lords Bute, 
Inchiquin and Bathurſt: Meſſrs. Maſham, 
Breton, and I: Lady Middleſex e 
of the Prince. 


At 


* 
At Kew. Mr. Bludworth came. Lady 1749. 
Middleſex and I ſtaid together, after the Dzc. 28. | 


company, till half paſt two, upon the 
ſame 1218 


Lady Middleſex converſed with me an 29. 
hour upon the ſame ſubject, after the com- 
pany went to bed. 


Received the Prince's commands to ac- 1750. 
quaint Mr. Walpole, that he conſented to Jax. 3. 
his bill about Garſtang in Lancaſhire, 


which I communicated by letter to Mr. 
Walpole. 


The Earl of Pembroke died this day 9. 
ſuddenly. 


Went to Leiceſter Houſe, to ſee Jane 11. 
Grey acted by the Prince's children. 


Mr. Walpole's petition read, and a bill 15. 
ordered to be brought in. | 


At the Houſe. In the committee on 16. 
the mutiny bill. I oppoſed the filling up . 
| | the 
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the clauſe that puniſhes mutiny and deſer- 
tion with the word, Death—but was not 


ſupported. 


Debate in the committee upon the mu- 
tiny bill. Oath of ſecreſy ſubjected to the 
requiſition of the Courts of Juſtice. / 


The Prince's birth-day. The ſame Mi- 
niſters and foreigners dined with me, as on 
the Princeſs's birth-day. 


duped at Lord Middleſex's, where .I 
met the Prince and Princeſs, Lady Tor- 
rington, Earl of Inchiquin, Lord Bathurſt, 
Mr. Breton, Lady Shannon, Miſs Rich, 
and Mr, Maſham. 


Debate upon the reviſion of ſentences - 
by a court martial : carried, that they be 
ſent back by the Commander in Chief— 


once only. 


Went to the Houſe. Debate upon a 
turnpike bill eſpouſed by the Duke of 


Bedford. Fulleſt houſe and greateſt divi- 


Non 


E 33 1 | 


fion of any day of the ſeſſion: after which 
the Houſe thinned. 


* . 7 
Lord Middleſex, by the Prince's or- 


der, ſhewed me-a motion to be'made the 


next day, for an account of the ſtate of 
the port of Dunkirk, and the papers that 
had paſſed on that ſubject. It was agreed; 
that I ſhould wait on the Prince the next 
days D 5 QT Aub O: | 
Urin dl cow. 1,590 
I waited upon his Royal Highneſs, and 
told him that I was come to thank him for 
communicating the motion to me, which 
was more than any of my fellow ſervants 
had condeſcended to do, ſince I came into 
his ſervice. He made me a very embar- 
raſſed and perplexed anſwer. I then pro- 
ceeded to ſay, that I had not been idle, 
but had been looking into ſeveral things, 
in order to form ſomething proper to be 
laid before Parliament. That I had, long, 
had this particular point of Dunkirk'un- 
der conſideration : was determined to be 
at the expence to know, and to procure 
evidence of the preſent ſtate of it, but my 


D | 410; 
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l 
acquaintance lay ſo much out of the mer- 


cantile way, that I was at a loſs how to go 
about it ; that I had pitched upon Mr. 


Sheriff Janſen, being a trader himſelf, and 


much converſant in trade, as a proper per- 
ſon to inform and aſſiſt me: that the great 
fit of ſickneſs he fell into had, till now, 
diſabled him from going out, and that 
yeſterday was the firſt time I could get 
him to dinner. That I ſuppoſed, that, 
tho' I was ſo unfortunate as not to be rea- 
dy, his Royal Highneſs was well inform- 
ed of all things neceſſary to make out the 
charge, &c. He ſaid, No; but the throw- 
ing it out, would make the Miniſtry feel 
they had /a corde au col, and it was an op- 
portunity to abuſe them, &c. I ſaid that 
my idea had been, to bring ſomething of 


national weight, which I could fix by un- 


deniable evidence upon them, and leave it 
there. That if I could have brought this 
affair up to that point, then I had defigned 
to lay it before his Royal Highneſs, with 
this only remark, how far he thought proper 
to venture the conſequences with France, 
in the preſent condition of this country. 
He 


t 


He ſaid, the Tories wanted ſomething to 
be done, and if he did not do ſomething, 
they immediately thought he was nego- 
ciating. I told him alſo, that I had been, 
for ſome time, getting ſuch lights as I 
could into the affair of Nova Scotia, that 
I deſigned to lay it before him, when I 
had brought it to be worthy of his con- 
fideration ; but it was my misfortune to 
think, that it was neceſſary to be armed 
with full proofs and conviction of every 
ſort of the charge, before we brought it 
into the Houſe. Upon that foot I ſub- 
mitted, that, in caſe upon this queſtion 
of Dunkirk; it ſhould come out, that the 
nort was left juſt in the ſame condition it 
remained, under the treaty of Utrecht, 
without any innovation ſince the war, 
(the Miniſtry not having already enforced 
a ſtricter execution of that treaty, than 
ever had been enforced) it would not, I 
teared, make a very ſtrong point againſt 
them. He was pleaſed to ſay, No, to be 
ſure, ſo long an acquieſcence would greatly 
diminiſh the objection. Upon theſe words 
I left him, and wont directly to the 

22 Houſe. 
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Houſe. In the debate, I argued againſt 
the inexpediency and dangers, (which 
were the objections, ſet up by the Court, 
to granting theſe papers) that there could 
be none, becauſe if it appeared that there 
had been no innovations ſince the war, 
and that the poſt was in the ſtate it had 
remained under the treaty of Utrecht— 
though I did not give it up, but ſtill did 
inſiſt we had a right to a fuller execution 
of that treaty confirmed by this, and 
therefore I did not give it up. Yet, if 
that appeared to be the caſe, no danger or 
inconveniency could ariſe from the mo- 
tion, becauſe I was ſure that I, for one, 
would not, and I believed that no gentle- 
man, upon that account, would move any 
thing, that might occaſion a rupture with 
France. | 


At the end of the debate, Lord Egmont, 
who made the motion, recapitulated what 
had been faid againſt it. He began, by 
going out of his way, to ſay, that he muſt 
firſt declare, that he was ſorry to differ with 
me; but did not agree, that it would 

F be 
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be ſufficient to excuſe. the Miniſtry, if 1750. 
it ſhould appear, as I had ſtated it, that Fs. 5. 


things remained at Dunkirk, as they were 
left before the war, &c. &c. I was much 
ſurpriſed at this, conſidering the expreſ- 
ſions of his Royal Highneſs a few hours 
before. We were beat by a very great 
majority. This night was publiſhed the 
vileſt and moſt rancorous pamphlet againſt 
me, that, I believe, any age or country can 
ſhew; the author of -it taking, by im- 
plication, the character of being in the 
Prince's ſervice, 


Went to Lord Middleſex with the 
words (as near as I could recollect) writ- 
ten down, which I had uſed in the debate, 
and which he had heard. He agreed to 
them: I then defired him to lay them 
before the Prince (who was at Kew, and 
was to come to ſee Lady Middleſex on her 
miſcarriage) and in my name to complain, 
both of the pamphlet, and of the behaviour 
I met with—which he undertook. Mr. 
Ralph and Dr. Sharpe came after dinner, 
much converſation, about the pamphlet, 

D 3 which 
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which Lord Middleſex told me in the 
morning, the Prince had told Lady Mid- 
dleſex (before he went to Kew) was ſent 
him in a letter on Friday night: that he 
was much incenſed at it; that he had 
immediately ſent to Mr. Nugent, exa- 
mined him upon it, and he had abſolutely 
denied it with deteſtation and abhorrence : 
that he had queſtioned the Earl of Egmont 
upon it, who had done the ſame. Mr. 
Furneſe came, who had had a converſation 
with Lord Baltimore of his (Lord Balti- 
more's) own ſeeking when in wine, and 
renewed when ſober ; in which that Lord 
declared, that there was a combination of 
the whole family againſt me; that they 
were, as he ſaid, in a round Robin : that 
I endeavoured to govern and ſupplant 
them, that they talked of me with the 
utmoſt inveteracy : that he was my friend, 
but, however, he would keep his connec- 
tions, &c. We ſent Dr. Sharpe home, to 
ſtay till the Prince went away: who re- 
turned and brought us that very account, 
which by miflake J have ſet down before, 
as given to me by Lord Middleſex in the 


morning ; 


1 


morning; who then informed me that the 


a letter, the Friday before and was much 


incenſed at it. Lord Middleſex agreed, I 


ſhould ſee the Prince as ſoon as might be, 
after I had ſeen him in the morning. 
The Prince, as well as we, ſuſpected that 
the pamphlet might come from the Court, 
in order to foment and increaſe diviſions. 


Went to Leiceſter Houſe, after Lord 
Middleſex had been with me, who con- 
firmed laſt night's account, with the ad- 
dition that Lord Egmont offered his en- 
deavours to find out the Author, &c. &c. 
that the Prince was ſorry for what had 


happened in the Houſe, but as Lord Eg- 


mont had differed from me with civility, 
he did not ſeem to lay much ſtreſs upon 
it. It being late and publick day, I ſent in 
a note to the Prince, to know when he 


would | honour me with an hour's conver- 


ſation—he appointed me the next day, at 


ſeven o'clock, at Carleton Houſe. Mr. 
Herbert preſented as Lord Lieutenant of 


Wiltſhire. | 
a D 4 ſaw 


Prince had had the pamphlet ſent him in Fes, 6. 


A 
- 
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1750. Saw Mr. Ralph and Mr. Furneſe, aſked 
FEB. 8. the latter, if in charging the combination 
of the family againſt me, I might put it 
in proof, from the converſation between 
him and Lord Baltimore; but I could not 
perſuade him to aſſent to it. I ſent Mr. 
Ralph to Lord Middleſex, to know ft I 
might take notice to the Prince, of a cir- 
cumſtance which he told me yeſterday 
morning, and which I have omitted, which 
was, that the Prince had dropped, that 
Lord Baltimore had had a converſation 
with Mr. Furneſe, who was very warm. 
He ſent me word, that he thought it 
would be improper. At ſix o'clock the 
4 Prince ſent me word, that he was juſt re- 
turned from Kew, and found that the 
Princeſs had appointed Comte Flemming 
[| and his Lady to be at Carleton Houſe at 
1 ſeven, and therefore feared he ſhould not 
{1 have time to dine and-ſee me; but defired 

| I would come the next day at ſeven. 
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N. B. Juſt upon one o'clock this day, 
1 two very great and very diſtinct ſhocks of 


an 
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an earthquake were felt in Pall Mall, at 
the diſtance of ſome ſeconds. 


Went to the Houſe : Mr. Edward Wal- 
pole's Bill paſſed without oppoſition. After 
dinner went to Carleton Houſe ; juſt as 
I came thither, I was followed in by Dr. 
Lee, who brought old Coram with pro- 
poſitions for a vagabond hoſpital. I was 
told that the Prince had aſked for me ſe- 
veral times: I was immediately called in: 
I told the Prince, that Dr. Lee was in the 
houſe, and that I did not wiſh to make 
him wait: he pretended, that he had for- 
got he had been long appointed to bring 
Coram on that day, but that he would go 
out to him, and that they were to go up to 
the Princeſs. I faw that his Royal High- 
neſs had ſent for him on purpoſe, and 
therefore ſaid, that I had nothing to ſay to 
him, but what I ſhould be glad that Dr. 
Lee ſhould hear. He went out to them, 
and after a ſhort ſtay ſent them up. He 
returned and began to talk about the earth- 
quake, which converſation I continued 


a little, when I aſked,. if the Doctor was 


to 


17 50.- 
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to come down—he ſaid, Yes: When the 
Doctor came, I ſuffered the ditcouric to 
continue general, to ſee if he meant only, 
to give the Doctor the opportunity of 
making a civil viſit. But, at laſt, his Royal 
Highneſs applying to me, ſaid, he thought 
I had ſomething to ſay to him: this, by the 
Doctor's not moving, made it plain; and 
therefore I began by ſaying, that I ſhould 
not have preſumed to aſk that favour, yet 
it was a very particular pleaſure to me, 
that he was ſo good as to admit Dr. Lee to 
be preſent, and to hear what I had to lay 
before his Royal Highneſs. That I muſt, 
in the firſt place, return my moſt humble 
thanks for the indignation he had expreſſed 
againſt the vile and rancorous pamphlet, 
which had been publiſhed againſt me, &c. 
He ſaid that, as ſoon as it was ſent to him, 
he ſaw that it was deſigned to perſonate 
Mr. Nugent—that he immediately ſent for 
him, who denied every part of it with 
the utmoſt abhorrence that Lord Eg- 


mont did the fame, &c.—juſt as Lord 


Middleſex related. I replied, that I had 
never thought ſo baſely of either of them 


as 
* 


1431 
as to ſuſpect them: that if I had been ſo 
injurious to either, yet, after ſo ſolemn a 
denial before the higheſt tribunal, their 
maſter, their Prince, near being their 
King, every trace, or thought of ſuch a 
ſuſpicion muſt be for ever entirely laid 
out of the queſtion: but that it was evident 
that the character aſſumed, was of one of 
the family. Dr. Lee ſaid, he had never 
heard of it, till laſt Wedneſday, and, as he 
deteſted all things of that nature, had not 
yet ſeen it, and believed, he never ſhould. 
The Prince ſaid, every body was infa- 
moufly abuſed: he and his father had been 
often ſo; that it would do me no hurt, 
&c. T told him that I was very unfortu- 
nate, if I explained myſelf ſo ill, as to be 
thought to complain of the pamphlet fur- 
ther than as it injured his ſervice ; that I 


had hitherto, I thought, mentioned it, only- 


as a ground to return him my moſt hum- 
ble thanks for his generous interpoſition, 
without being applied to : but that I now 


beg'd to make another plain and evident 
uſt of it. 


That 


1750. 


Fes. 9. 
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1750, That though it was now beyond queſ- 

Fru. 9. tion, that this libel did not proceed from 

any of his family, yet, it was as much be- 

yond queſtion, that the behaviour of many 

of his family had given the author ground 

to ſuppoſe, that the aſſumed character 

might paſs for the real one ;. and that it 

was evidently meant, to fix the charge of 

my intruſion into the family, and their 
deteſtation of me, to create differences, if 

there were none, and to publiſh and in- 

flame them, if there were. That to this 

fact, thus plainly proved by the pamphlet, 

I would add another, which I thought very 

unfortunate to myſelf. That I knew how 

diſagreeable it was, to bring gentlemen 

head to head, and that I foreſaw, his Royal 

Highneſs would not like to admit it. 

| But that I could prove (though now I 

| choſe to do it by reaſon only, and colla- 

| teral facts) that there was, I did not know 

what to call it, an opinion, a reſolution 

among the gentlemen his ſervants and fol- 

lowers (excepting Dr. Lee, whom they 

nominally excepted) to look upon me as 


an improper and unprofitable ſervant, and |, 
would 


[ 45 ] 
would not unite or communicate with me; 1750. 
That I knew this to be true, and looked FEB. g. 
upon it as a great misfortune to me ; be- 
cauſe, though it did not become me to ſay 
before his Royal Highneſs how I came 
into his family, yet, I certainly embraced, | 
with the utmoſt pleaſure, the opportunity 
of belonging, as a ſervant, to a Prince, 
whom of all mankind I ſhould have wiſhed 
to have paſſed my life with; if his misfor- 
tune and the misfortune of the public had 
placed him in a private ſtation. That the 
diſappointment of ſo flattering a view was 
the more ſenſible; becauſe I was ſure, it 
' muſt ariſe from ſome fault, and that no 
ſmall fault; becauſe, after what had fo 
lately paſſed at the other end of the Mall 
(St. James's) and the lively ſenſe his Royal ) 
Highneſs had expreſſed of it, I could not, 
and did not imagine, that any man, or 
body of men would be hardy enough to 
combine, to preſcribe to him whom he 
ſhould employ, to what degree, or in what 
manner. This, as I knew it would, fired 
him, and though till this, he had kept 
the moſt profound ſilence, he now inter- 
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rupted me, and faid, nobody ſhould pre- 
tend to do that by him; that he allowed, 
ſometimes, one, and ſometimes, another 
to lay their opinions before him, but no- 
body preſumed to direct him, and appealed 
to Dr. Lee, if any one treated him in that 
manner, &c. &c. I replied that I had ſaid 
ſo, and underſtood it ſo, and that made this 


treatment the more ſenſible, becauſe I was 


ſure it muſt proceed from ſome fault of 
mine, which I beg'd to be acquainted 
with, for it plainly appeared that the diſ- 
like to me was real. 


That I muſt now proceed to another 
thing, which I once thought a moſt cer- 
tain fact, but which I had fince found 
was grounded on a miſtake ; that I was 
about to fay, that his Royal Highneſs a 
little contributed to lead me into that miſ- 
take, by telling me, when he was moſt 
graciouſly pleaſed to command my ſervices, 
that all his family, as well as himſelf, were 
deſirous of it. That I had heard the ſame, 
indeed, on all hands, and ſome of the moiſt 
conſiderable had themſelves, long, often, 

and 
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and with great zeal aſſured me of their 
varmeſt deſires, and had even taken cre- 
dit to themſelves, for having earneſtly 
preſſed his Royal Highneſs to call me to 
that honour, which they now thought me 
ſo unworthy of. That, therefore, I beg'd 
they might be aſked, fairly and openly, 
what was the reaſon of fo total an altera- 


tion, as well as ſo fudden an one: for I 


had thought, that I perceived a difference, 
even before we came to town, the laſt 
time, from Cliefden. That, as to arro- 
gance and ſufficiency, and defign to govern 
his Royal Highneſs and them, which J 
ſuppoſed, had been plentifully inculcated ; 
I beg'd (and I was glad to do it before the 
Doctor) he would be pleaſed to declare 
firſt as to himſelf, if I had fatigued him 
with audjences, or had laid hold of the 
many other opportunities I had, to obtrude 
my own thoughts upon him, or to know 
his; to complain to him, that he did not 
communicate what he was doing to me, 
and take my opinions, or to preſume to 
expoſtulate with him, or blame what he 
had done for not communicating with me. 

He 
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He ſaid, No indeed, but twice, as he re- 
membered once, was about a paper I 
had drawn to lay before him, and the other 
time, when the printer of the Remem- 
brancer was taken up. I put him in mind, 
that, at that time, I mentioned: to him the 
alteration I obſerved in his ſervants, which 
was ſo long ago as laſt November. I then 
aſked if, in the many leiſure hours of pri- 
vate life, I had ever ſpoken ill of any one 
of them, or ſo much as complained, or 
endeavoured to leſſen or depreciate them 
or their performances. He ſaid, No: but 
to be ſure I did not expreſs any partiality 
to ſchemes which I did not approve of 
(but he did not anſwer ſo fully and fairly 


upon this head, as the truth is). I then 


ſaid, I would not defire his Royal High- 
neſs to declare, if thoſe gentlemen had 
treated me with the ſame fairneſs—as 1 
was ſure he would anſwer that to himſelf. 
As to the governing them, did I ever in- 


terfere with them? they formed their 


own buſineſs, their papers, their own mo- 
tions, without the leaſt communication 
with, or complaint from me: that I was 


ſorry 
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ſorry for it as they made me a uſeleſs ſer- 17 50. 
vant to him in Parliament; for that it was FEB. 9. 


impoſſible for me to go thither, and follow 
their motions at ſight and at hearing, and 
then to be diſowned for my pains. He 
laughed, and ſaid, it was becauſe they had 
nothing to communicate ; they had done 
nothing that he knew of. 'The mutiny 
bill was an agreed point by all, and they 
had had nothing elſe. That as to the 
Dunkirk motion, he proteſted it was a 
I thought of his own, that Dr. Lee knew 
nothing of it, even when he ſent it to me 
by Lord Middleſex. I replied, that, in a 
converſation, the grounds of which were 
my misfortune in being rendered uſeleſs 
to a maſter, whoſe unmerited goodneſs 
and favour, were my ſole ambition and 
reliance, it was impoſſible that I could 
change them ſo groſſly, as to be brought 
to complain or to ſuffer him for a ſingle 
moment to think, that I did complain of 
him. That I received the communication 
he had honoured me with, as a mark of 
his favour, with much reſpect: that what 
I ſpoke of was the non- communication, 

E and 
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17:0. and diſavowal of the reſt of his ſervants, 
Fes, 9: both in the mutiny bill- and on another 
occaſion. . He ſaid, that as to puniſhing 
mutiny with death, he muſt own to me 
that he, as well as they, differed from me, 
and had accordingly acted laſt year: and 
that Lords Carliſle and Bathurſt had dif- 
fered with Lord Bath upon that clauſe; 
for which he appealed to Dr. Lee, who 
ſaid he was confined by illneſs (as was I) 
from coming to the Houſe. As to what 
happened upon the motion, he was ſorry 
for it, but thought it was of no great im- 
portance. I ſaid, with ſome warmth, that 
. I thought it was of the higheſt importance 
to him: was it to paſs for his ſenſe, was 
he to appear in the light of declaring, that 
he would, if he were now King, or would 
force his father, to begin a new broil with a 
France, at this time, in theſe circumſtan- h 
ces of this country, becauſe fifteen months f 
after ſuch a war ended by ſuch a peace, t. 
France had not carried the demolition of t 
Dunkirk, farther than it had been carried MF L 
for thirty-two years laſt paſt? Was this 
a point to be maintained ? Was it a doc- o 

trine 
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trine fit for him to appear as the pro- 
moter of ? I thought it was not; it was 
imprudent, it could not be ſupported, 
and, above all, moſt prejudicial to his ſer- 
vice, to have it thought he gave ear to 
ſuch raſh councils: beſides, that his Royal 
Highneſs had agreed with me, the laſt 
thing he ſaid to me that very morning, 
that in the above-mentioned caſe, if it 
came out only ſo, the long acquieſcence 
much leſſened, if it did not take away the 
objection. TI beg'd pardon for being warm 
about the conſequence of the doctrine, be- 
cauſe that was not the uſe I intended to 
make of it; what I meant to eſtabliſh by 
it, was, to prove a ſettled reſolution in 
his family, that they would have nothing 
to do with me, for when Mr. Pitt, who 
anſwered Lord Egmont, came to that part, 
he preſſed his argument thus: If it 
ſhould come out, that there is no innova- 
tion, as 1 verily believe, the truth is, and 
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that it is, as it was left by the treaty of | 


Utrecht, explained in 1717, will any man 
ſay that it is a crime in the Miniſtry, 
or a reaſon to quarrel with France? will 

E 2 any 
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effect. I replied, that it was very well; 1 


E 
any gentleman ſay it ? does any one ſay it? 
To this his Lordſhip made no reply in 
affirmation of what he had laid down in 
contradiction to me, which proves to a 
demonſtration, that he went out of his 
way, in concert with thoſe in conjunction 
with him, to ſhew the world by a publick 
diſavowal, that they diſclaimed all concert 


and connection with me: whether that 


was for his ſervice, he beſt knew. I beg'd 


to be underſtood, that, in all I had ſaid, 
my concern was only in relation to. his 
ſervice ; if he was ſatisfied, I was. I de- 
fired to govern nobody, to ſupplant nobo- 
dy : but that I could not follow his fa- 
mily 0 publick, in whatever they pleaſed 
to ſtart; that in things I was not conſulted 


about, where my advice and opinion was 


neither taken, nor even aſked, I could not 
go down and appear to approve and ſup- 
port: that I was ſorry it rendered my ſer- 
vices uſeleſs to him in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, but J could not put myſelf upon 
that footing : he ſaid, to be ſure it was 
not to be expected from me, or to that 


Was 


1 
was perfectly ſatisfied, if he was. I then 
began to put him in mind, that I had not 
been idle; that I had thought both of the 
point of Denkirk, and of Nova Scotia ; 
and had looked into ſeveral things, that 
might be introductive to the publick ac- 
counts; and had, above a month ago, 
hinted ſomething of it to Dr. Lee, and 
told him that I hoped for his aſſiſtance. 


[This the Doctor readily confirmed. ] 


That it might go far, and affect ſeveral 
families; whether his Royal Highneſs 
would care to go ſo far, he would be the beſt 
judge. That when I had thought upon 
any point, in which I could ſee day-light, 
after I had digeſted it a little, I choſe to 
lay it before a friend or two in the firſt 
place; if then we liked it, and could give 
it a body, we ſhould then lay it before his 
Royal Highneſs for his approbation : if 
it met with that, then, and not till then, 
I ſhould think of communicating it to 


thoſe, who were chiefly to aſſiſt in the 


execution of it. That this might be go- 
verning, for ought I knew ; but that this 
was the way of doing bufineſs which I had 

*; E 3 5 learnt, 
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learnt, and indeed, that I had never known 
any other practiſed. 


They both laughed and ſaid, to be ſure 
it was not governing, and was the only 
way of tranſacting buſineſs. I replied, it 
was the only way I knew, and it might 
be governing ; but if it was, his Royal 
Highneſs would /pleaſe to obſerve, that I 
had not done even that, yet. I then ob- 
ſerved to him, how extremely hard it was 
for a minority, to bring any conſiderable, 
national abuſe, into abſolute, undeniable 
. proof, all the offices and documents being 
in the hands of the Court; and I defired 
him to look back throngh all the oppoſi- 
tions for forty years paſt, ſaying, that 1 
could recollect but one, that was brought 
home and fixed upon the Miniſtry, which 


was this very point of Dunkirk : and this 


his Royal Highneſs readily agreed to. 


This, to the beſt of my memory, was 
the moſt, if not all the material part that 
paſſed. 'The converſation became general 
for a time, and then his Royal Highneſs 

called 
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called for a chair, and left Dr, Lee and 
me together. | 


When we were alone, I told the Doctor 


that I knew there was a combination againſt 
me; that I could prove it, and they knew 


I could prove it : but that fince I had had 
an opportunity of explaining myſelf fully 
to his Royal Highneſs, in the preſence of 
ſo good a witneſs as himſelf, I was entirely 
indifferent as to the event. The Doctor 


aſſured me, in a ſeeming friendly, and warm 


manner, that he ſhould always be glad to 


act with me, in every thing that might be 


for the ſervice of the Prince, and the uti- 
lity of the country. I thanked him pro- 
perly, and deſired him to remember, that 


I had defired, and even inſiſted with, the 


Prince, to declare if ever, or at any time, 
or in what, I had ever attempted to govern 
him, or complained, that 1 did not; adding, 
that poſſibly I might have had ſuch an 
idea, might have attempted it, might have 
miſcarried, and been reprimanded for it, 


and might have grown wiſer : but if I had 


done it at all, I ſhould ſcarcely have chal- 
E 4 lenged 
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lenged the Prince, before him, to declare 
it. The next thing I beg'd him to re- 
member was, that I had fully apprized 
the Prince, that in what I was not con- 
ſulted about and adviſed with, I would 
have nothing to do with in Parliament, 
and that I would not go down thither 
upon that footing, and ſo we parted. 


I defired Mr. Ralph, whom I found at 


my houſe, to go to Mr. Furneſe's imme- 


diately, and from thence ſend to Lord 
Middleſex for leave to wait upon him with 
an account of this whole tranſaction. 


I ſaw Lord Middleſex for a moment 
before I went to court. He told me that 


the Prince came to his houſe directly from 


me on Friday night. That he was very 
thoughtful, and endeavoured to ſhake it 
off, but could not; ſo that any one might 
ſee, that ſomething lay heavy upon his 
mind, which he could not get quit of. 
That Mr. Ralph had acquainted him with 
what had paſſed, and that, laſt night, the 
Prince and Princeſs came to Lady Middle- 

| lex, 
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ſex, who had not been out ſince her miſ- 
carriage, and ſtaid late. That, then, it 
came all out. That according to Mr. 
Ralph's relation, the Prince faid but little : 
but according to his own, his Royal High- 
neſs made himſelf a great ſpeaker. That 
he had convinced me about the mutiny 
bill. That I mentioned a combination to 
govern him, but that nobody durſt enter 
into ſuch a combination. That I did not 
fay there was ſuch a thing, or he would not 
have ſuffered me to go on: and then, what 
he would do to thoſe, who ſhould preſume 
toenter into ſuch a thing !—in ſhort,” he 
ſeemed to laugh it off, and that, now all 
things would go well again, &c. But he 
again mentioned the converſation between 
Mr. Furneſe and Lord Baltimore of laſt 


Tueſday. Lord Baltimore contrived to ſee 


him as ſoon as he came- from Kew, and 
before he went to Lord Middleſex's, and 
repreſented that converſation, as preſſed 
upon him by Mr. Furneſe, at my requeſt, 
and that he had talked very high of me, if 
not from me; and that I complained that 
he (his Royal Highneſs) beg'd and preſſed 


me 
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me to come into his ſervice, for that he 


Fzs. 11. could not do without me, &c. &c. I aſked 


if I might make uſe of this overture to 
have the matter explained. He faid, he 
was afraid not, it being faid in confidence. 
I then aſked, that in caſe Mr. Furneſe 
would tell him the whole converſation, if 
he would relate it to the Prince fully and 
fairly, and fix the lye where it belonged. 
He faid, he could do that very well, by 
telling the Prince, that he was much 
furpriſed, when he firſt heard him men- 
tion that converſation, but more fo, to 
find that he mentioned it again; and 
therefore had contrived, in talking toge- 
ther, to draw out of Mr. Furneſe, the 
particular account of it, which he would 
tell him literally, and beg, that, for his 
farther ſatisfaction, he would ſend for 
Mr. Furneſe to give him an account of 
it, who, he was ſure, was a man of honour, 
and would tell him the whole truth. 
I went to Leiceſter houſe, and was very 
well received. Sent to Mr. Furneſe to 


fee him to-morrow. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Furneſe came: I read to him what 
paſſed on Friday, and told him what Lord 
Middleſex had heard from the Prince 


again, about the turn which Lord Balti- 


more had given to the converſation be- 
tween them ; which he again declared to 
be moſt falſe, and that he was ready to 
declare it to the Prince, if his Royal High- 
neſs was pleaſed to ſend for him. Intel- 
ligence from H. V. of the very great diſ- 
ſenſions between the Miniſters. 


Saw Lord Middleſex. We agreed that 
he ſhould (as indeed it was Hardly to be 
avoided)” take up this matter again with 
the Prince, and tell him that I had given 
him an account of it. That I was moſt 
grateful for his grace and condeſcenſion, 


in giving me ſo full and patient an au- 
dience—that, I hoped, I had not behaved 


improperly. That upon the whole, though 
he was my friend, yet he thought the 


Prince ſhould, for his future quiet, go to 
the bottom of this affair. Every one had 


their faults—I might be vain—lI might be 


high—and yet mean very well, and be 


made 
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made very uſeful. He did not mean to 
puſh things to extremities. If I bad 
preſſed indecently upon his Royal High- 
neſs, or into his affairs, where I was not 
called: though it was true, that I had not 
intruded into his family, yet, if I had talked 
impertinently and vainly about it, of being 
begged and prayed, and that his Royal 
Highneſs could not do without me—why, 
it was no heinous fault, but he thought I 
ſhould be gently made to feel the impro- 
priety of ſuch a behaviour, by a word from 
his Royal Highneſs, or from him in his 
name. But it imported his Highneſs to 
be ſure the charge was true, and to give 
me an opportunity of juſtifying myſelf ; 
otherwiſe, the party was not equal, his 
Royal Highneſs having heard but one fide. 
If, on the contrary, it ſhould turn out 
falſe ; was it not highly neceſſary, that he 
ſhould know, what ſort of people he had 
about him? That converſation, for in- 
ſtance, which his Royal Highneſs had 
twice mentioned, and of which he had 
great doubts in his mind, was not juſtly 
_ repreſented to his Royal Highneſs ; would 
his 
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his Royal Highneſs give him leave to tell 17 50. 
me of it, that I might go to the bottom Fs. 13. 


of it? or (what would be better) wonld 
he ſend for Mr. Furneſe, and let him give 
a full account of it, without ever men- 
tioning to any body, that he had been 
queſtioned by his Royal Highneſs. This 
the Prince might keep in his own breaſt, 
and not let it go any farther. His (Lord 
Middleſex's) intention not being to go toany 
extremity, but only that his Royal High- 
neſs might know the perſons he employed; 
and not reject any one for aà few faults, 
that might be uſeful in many things; nor 
truſt, without reſerve, any perſon, who, 
though uſeful in ſome things, and fit to 
be employed, may be dangerous in others, 
and ſhould cautiouſly be guarded againſt. 
That he ſhould tell his Royal Highneſs 
that I complained, that after having fat 
down quiet under a falſehood which Lord 
Egmont laid to my charge, of telling 
Cary what paſſed between his Royal High- 
neſs and me, at Kew, when he took me 
into his ſervice (which I could prove, even 
by Cary himſelf, who was told it by Lord 

Egmont) 
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Egmont) —after having acquieſced ſo long 


Fes. 13. under that imputation, rather than hurt 


14. 


that Lord, or occaſion any, the leaſt dit- 
quiet, in the family, that I did not expect 
ſuch a return. Theſe points, Lord: Mid- 
dleſex agrees, are right, and he will un- 
dertake them. 


At Leiceſter Houſe, but went away be- 
fore the Princeſs came out. After dinner, 
I went to ſee Dr. Lee, who received me 
with much apparent openneſs. We talked 
much about what the Prince's conduct 
ought to be, in caſe, under their preſent 
undoubted quarrels and diſunion, either 
part of the Adminiſtration ſhould apply to 
him for aſſiſtance. The converſation was 
begun by him, and we, both, agreed that, 
unleſs they would reſtore the King to his 
family by a thorough reconciliation ; and 
to his People, by ſome popular acts, the 
Prince ſhould not engage with any of 
them. And we neither thought them 
honeſt or able enough to bring about ſuch 
great events, and we agreed in wiſhing, 
that no ſuch application would be made. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Henley was with me, who did not 1750. 
think Mr. Laſcelles's Privy Seal ſufficient Fzs. 25. 


for a ſeparate point: he aſked me how 
things went; I told him, but indifferently. 
That I had no communication with the 
other gentlemen in our family, and that 
they were united. againſt me—he treated 
them very ſlightly, and ſaid that indeed he 
had had offers enough to be of their mect- 
ings, but had declined them, not thinking 
himſelf little enough to follow any body 
there—that they generally ſhewed him 
their motions either in the houſe or elſe- 
where. I ſaid, even that did not happen 
to me; that, therefore, I was determined 
not to meddle with any thing, where my 
opinion was neither aſked nor taken. 
That if the Prince liked their method of 
proceeding, I was perfectly ſatisfied: but 
I would not put myſelf upon that foot in 
publick. That I would do every thing in 
my power, ſpare no expence, no complai- 
ſance, nor chearful concurrence in all his 
pleaſures, to make myſelf an agreeable ſer- 
vant, as long as I had the honour to be- 
long to him; but that, in his publick 

S, buſineſs 
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buſineſs I would never intrude myſelf; 


Fes. 25. and that it was impoſſible for me to follow 


thoſe gentlemen, though I did not, in the 
leaſt, deſire to govern them: This, as 
well as I can remember, was all material 
that I ſaid. He ſaid much more of them, 
blaming them without reſerve for their 
ſelf-ſufficiency, &c. that they were in- 
formed of nothing at bottom, but dealt 
only in invectives, and in that, not very well: 
perpetual imputation and ſuſpicion, with- 
out being able to make out any thing, 
which would, if encouraged, make all 
government impracticable. He was diſ- 
pleaſed with Dr. Lee, for not telling him, 
that he was to have the ſeals, as our Chan- 
cellor, if Sir T. Bootle had died. Said 
that Lord Baltimore forced him to aſk the 
Prince for them, who told him that he 
moſt ſincerely wiſhed to oblige him, but 
that he had promiſed Dr. Lee, in caſe of 
accidents, to give him the feals, and that 
Lord Baltimore was preſent, when the 
promiſe was made —- which uſage he took 
very il (and I think juſtly) of Baltimore, 
who, when he preſſed him to aſk for the 


ſeals, 
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ſeals, had aſſured him that he knew the 
Prince would gladly grant them to him 
with much more of this fort. I went 
to Leiceſter Houſe, where was Mr. Hen- 
ley. Lord Egmont came and immediately 
took Mr. Henley into a private room, 
where they had a converſation of neat an 
hour. This ſurpriſed me much. In the 
afternoon I met their Royal Highneſſes 
by order at Lady Middleſex's, where came 
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Madam de Munchauſen and Mr. Breton: 


we went in our own coaches to a fortune- 
teller's who was young Des Noyers, diſ- 
guiſed and inſtructed to ſurpriſe Madame 
de Munchauſen, which he effectually did. 
I had ſome talk with Lady Middleſex, who 
was very dejected and full of complaints 
at the encouragement the party met with, 
that was united againſt us. From the 
fortune-teller's we went to ſupper at 
Carleton Houſe. CY 


Lords Bute, Inchiquin, and Bathurſt, 


Meſſrs. Maſham, Breton, and I, followed 


their Royal Highneſſes, Ladies Middleſex 
F and 
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and Howe, to dinner at Kew. Mr. Blud- 
worth was with us. 


Worked in the new walk at Kew. 


All of us, men, women, and children, 
worked at the fame place —a cold dinner. 


Went to meet Sir Francis Daſhwood, 


Lord Middleſex, and Mr. Furneſe, at 


Mr. Ralph's: we went through ſeveral 
points of buſineſs, and determined to pro- 
ceed. 


The election for the county of Middle, 
ſex. Sir Francis Daſhwood, Meſſrs. Fur- 
neſe, Breton, and I went in Sir Francis's 
coach, at eight o'clock, to Mr. Cooke's in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields -A great meeting 
there We ſet out with him about nine; 
(my coach following) and went through 
Knightſbridge, Kenſington, by the gravel 
pits to Acton, and from thence to Stan- 
well Heath, which was the general ren- 
dezvous. From thence to Brentford Butts, 
which was the place of poll. It began 

about 
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about one, I polled early and got to my 1750. 


coach, which was ſo wedged in, that, Max. 8. 


after much delay, I found it impoſſible to 
make uſe of it ; ſo that Mr. Breton and I 
were forced to take two of my ſervants' 
horſes, with livery houſings, and ride, 
without boots, ten miles to Lord Middle- 
ſex's at Walton, to meet their Royal High- 
neſſes at dinner. We got thither by five 


o'clock, and found them attended by Lord 


Inchiquin and Mr. Bludworth in the park. 
Dined at fix. My coach did not arrive 
till nine. We all came away between ten 
and eleven—arrived in town about one. 
Poll for Mr. Cooke 1617—for Mr. Hony- 
wood 1201. We carricd it by 416. 


Went to the Houſe, where it was agreed 
to augment the ſalary of the Maſter of the 
Rolls, and it was reſolved that the aug- 
mentation ſhould be 1 200%. per ann. Leſ- 
terday, at three quarters after five in the 
morning exactly, was a violent ſhock of 
an earthquake. | 


T had much talk with Lady Middleſex, 
| F 2 and 
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and we agreed in opinion as to the diſa- 


greeableneſs and impropriety of our fitua- 
tion, but that we muſt go on this ſum- 


| mer, as well as we can. 


APR. 11. 


12. 


16. 


22. 


Council at St. James's King preſent— 
Regency named — We all kiſſed hands and 


took leave. 


Went to the Houſe of Lords. The 
King ſpoke, and prorogued the Parlia- 
ment. 


The King went to Harwich. The wind 
changed to N. E. 


Mr. Drax, who was ill of the gout, ſent 


to defire to ſpeak to me. I went, and he 
told me, that petitions had been obtained 
from the miners in Cornwall, for the 
holding a tin parliament. That they were 
referred to the Prince's privy council, who 
had rejected them, under a perſuaſion that 
there was a job at bottom. That the Prince 
was ſo far in it, that, notwithſtanding the 
diſapprobation of his council, he had or- 

dered 
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dered a privy ſeal to be made out, to the 1750. 
Lord Warden of the Stanneries, to call Ark. 22. 


and hold a parliament on or before the 
ſecond of November. 


That the nature of the Prince's revenue 
upon tin, was as follows All tin, which 
is raiſed throughout the dutchy of Corn- 
wall, muſt be brought to the Prince's 
ſmelting-houſe, and when ſmelted, pays 
four ſhillings for every hundred weight, 
(which is 120/.) Then, when made into 
pigs, it goes to the coinage, which is only 
a ſtamp, with the Prince's arms; and 
then, and not before, it is marketable, 


Beſides this duty of four ſhillings per 
hundred weight throughout the dutchy, 
no tin can be diſpoſed of, till the Duke has 
taken the quantity he pleaſes. This is 
called the preemption. - This preemption 
has never been exerciſed by Princes, and 


ſeldom leaſed out. Once it was under- 


taken by Queen Anne, and Lord Treaſurer 
Godolphin, and Mr. Boſcawen (afterward 
Viſcount Falmouth) on the other part : 

F 3 by 
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by which, for the preſent exigence, the 


Crown got the power in ſeveral boroughs, 
though they loſt by the undertaking, which 


was occaſioned by the war, This leaſe | 


was again renewed by the ſacceeding ad- 


miniſtration, but I believe, it was not car- 


ried into execution. The leaſe muſt be 
granted by an act of the parliament of the 
tinners, Which * parliament is called and 


held, by a privy ſeal to the lore warden 
for that purpoſe, 


The dutchy is divided into four diſtricts, 
each of which ſends ſix members. The 
voters muſt be freeholders. They chuſe 
a ſpeaker, &c. 


The quantity of tin raiſed annually, at 
an average of many years paſt, is 2200 
tons: the market price to the exporter 
from 4/. gs. to 44. 10s. per hundred weight; 
ſo that the Prince's revenue upon that head, 
amounts to about 8, 800. per ann. clear 
of all deductions, as there are other ſmall 
duties that defray the charge of officers, 
collection, &c. N. B. The conſumption 
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is much leſs, and the freight dearer in 
time of war; but then, as the commodity 
is neceſſary, the vent is proportionably in- 
creaſed, the firſt years of peace. 


” Laſt year, the two companies of mine 
adventurers, and mine battery, both peti- 
tioned the Prince for the leaſe of this pre- 


emption, the petitions were referred to his 


privy council and rejected. They offered 
his Royal Highneſs an advance on his re- 


venue of 1200/. per ann. and a loan of 
10,000/. at 5 per cent. without inſuring 
his life, which he is obliged to do, at 5 per 
cent. additional, on all he borrows. 


This not ſucceeding, a petition has late- 
ly been obtained from the tinners, pray- 
ing for a parliament, which was, as I 
have faid, rejected by the council; who 
ſuppoſed it was meant to procure a leaſe, 
for the advantage of thoſe, who were at the 
bottom of the former offers, which were 
ſo very diſproportionate, that nothing but 


groſs impoſition could be expected from 


that quarter. The perſons concerned, 
| F 4 were 
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were fuppoſed, by Mr. Drax, to be Mr. 
Thomas Pitt and Dr. Ayſcough. 


To ſhew the impropriety of the pro- 
cecding, and the danger of the job, Mr. 
Drax obſcrved that this parliament, though 
it could do no act without the Prince's 
aſſent, yet it might come to ſeveral reſolu- 
tions, which might be diſagreeable to ſub- 
mit to, and yet inconvenient to break 
through. He then proceeded to ſtate the 
advantages of the leaſe of preemption, 
which, from what he apprehends, the 
Prince is not properly apprized of, 


The offer, laſt year, he ſtated at an ad- 
vance of 1700/. per ann. — 1200. annually, 
and the loan of 10,000/. at 5 per cent. at 
zool. per aun. becauſe the Prince mult pay 
5 fer cent. additional elſewhere, for in- 


ſuring his life, 


He ſaid, that he is well aſſured, that the 
tinners are ready to agree, and contractors 
to engage to take all the tin that ſhall be 
coined at 3/. 5s. per hundred weight, and 
to avoid the clamour of a monopoly, they 
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will oblige themſelves to ſell it at 4/. 5s. 1750. 
which is below the market price. The APR. aa. 


groſs gain, then, of 11. per hundred weight, 
upon 2200 tons, is, fer ann. L. 44, oo o © 


The money to be employed 
for 2200 tons, at g/. 5s. per ton, 
is 143,000/, and ſuppoſing 
half this ſum always employed 
at credit, you mult deduct for 
f) ̃˙ b . 8 


Charges of management, | 
freight, &. - - - - - 3,00000 


There then remains againſt 
riſque and accidents a clear and 


net profit, per ann. - 38,1400 0 


Theſe calculations, he ſaid, were right: 
he does not know what is at the bottom 
of this, nor what offers have or will be 
made; but by what is paſſed, he is very 
ſuſpicious, and earneſtly deſired me to diſ- 
ſuade his Royal Highneſs, if poſſible, from 
it; though he knew it would be very dif- 
ficult, becauſe he was ſure, they lured him 
to it by ſhewing to him new acquiſitions 
in the Corniſh elections. 

We 
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We went to Kew for the whole week. 


Their Royal Highneſſes, Ladies Middle- 


ſex and Howe ; Lords Bute and Inchiquin; 
Meflrs. Maſham, Breton and I. We had 
plays acted every evening. 


About eleven o'clock, the Prince dent 
to me to come to Leiceſter Houſe as ſoon 


as I could. I arrived there in half an 


hour's time. I found the Groom in wait- 


ing, and the 'Biſhop of Oxford. The 


Prince ſoon joined us, and ſaid that the 


Princeſs had been ill fince three in the 
morning : by this time the Duke of Chan- 
dois, and Lords Egmont and North, 
Meſſrs. Cuſt and Breton were come. We 
went into the bed-chamber at three quar- 
ters after eleven. The Grooms withdrew. 
We found in the bed-chamber Ladies 
Middleſex, Berkely, Irwin and Howe ; 
Lady Bailey, Mrs. Cornwall and Payne. 
The midwife upon the bed with the Prin- 
delt. and Dr. Wilmot ſtanding by. 


Juſt at half paſt twelve, ſhe was delivered 


of a Prince, without once complaining or 


groaning the whole time. Then the Prince, 
the 
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the Ladies, and ſome of us fat down to 


I7 50. 


breakfaſt in the next room—then went to May 13. 


prayers below ſtairs. The Prince wrote 
to the King, and the Duke of Bedford 
came for the letter. A numerous drawing- 
room, where appearedall the Miniſters and 
perſons in the chief employments. The 
Miniſters were not ſent for to the labour. 
The Prince put off the publick dinner and 
ſervants in waiting, and ordered me to 
dine with him in private at Carleton 
Houſe. | 


The Prince's publick table (which laſts 


about ten days on account of the Princeſs's 
lying- in) began on Monday. 


I went to town, and ſpent three hours 
in examining the tin affair, which appears 


to be a ſcandalous job, and I am deter- 


mined to go to the bottom of it. Waited 
on the Duke of Dorſet about Prince 


Henry's bathing in the ſea, at Walmer 
Caſtle. 


FI ſettled with the Duke of Dorſet, that 
Prince 


— 
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Prince Henry ſhould not go to Walmer, 


as it was a garriſon, and as the King's leave 
was to be aſked. 


Had a converſation with Mr. Drake 


about the tin. 


Went to Leiceſter Houſe. The Arch- 
biſhop and Chancellor ſent for, to ſettle 
the chriſtening of the young Prince, the 
King having ſent no orders from Hanover, 
though applied to. Lord Middleſex, 
Meſſrs. Furneſe, Bance, and Drake met at 
my houſe, to conſult farther about the tin 


affair. 


Juxx 1. 


8. 


Meſſrs. Kelſal and Lovel came to me. 
Lovel ſays that the miner brings, what is 
called, black tin to the ſmelting-houſe, 
and delivers it by weight, and receives ſo 
much white tin at the coinage (which is 
quarterly) and takes a tin bill for it (if he 
is poor) as the bill is marketable. He pro- 
miſed to inform himſelf farther. 


The Princeſs ſaw company from ſeven 
till 


1 


till nine o'clock, for the firſt time, and 


1750, 


once only. The family went in, before Junz 8. 


any of the company were admitted. 


Mr. Aldworth came from the Duke of 
Bedford, with diſpatches from Hanover, 
ſignifying the King's approbation that 
Prince George, Lady Auguſta, and a bro- 
ther of the Princeſs ſhould be ſponſors for 
the young Prince. Biſhop of Oxford ſent 
for. | | 


Went to Leiceſter Houſe. The child 
was chriſtened by the Biſhop of Oxford. 
The ſponſors as above. Prince George 
gave the name, which was Frederick 
William. No body of either ſex was ad- 
mitted into the room but the actual ſer- 


vants, "except the Lord Chief Juſtice 


Willes and Sir Luke Schaub. 


Lord Middleſex and Mr. Drake were 
with me; we had much talk about the 
Prince's tin, and the ſcandalous tranſac- 
tion about it, which was encouraged by 
ſome of his ſervants. Drake thinks a vaſt 

profit 


14. 


17. 


18. 
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1750. profit may ariſe from farming it, both to 
Tone 18. the Prince and to the farmer, who would 
give him 200,000/. by way of fine, I 

think little or nothing can be given or got : 

but to get rid of Drake, and pleaſe Lord 
Middleſex, who ſeemed to lean a little 
towards him, I left it thus That if any 
creditable man, or body of men, would 

take the beſt leaſe the Prince can give of 

his tin, reſerving to his Royal Highneſs 

his four ſhillings per hundred weight 
(120/.) to be raiſed and collected with the 
ſame dignity and royal prerogative, as it 

now is: oblige themſelves to pay to the 
miner, or owner, 3/. 5s. per 100, at 112 
weight: bind themſelves never to raiſe 

the price of tin above three ſhillings per 

112 weight, higher than the market price 

ſhall be at the time of ſigning the leaſe : 

and to deliver all that is raiſed, at or be- 

low that price. If for a ſeven years leaſe, 
containing theſe conditions, they will pay 

to his Royal Highneſs, by way of fine, 
100,000/. ſterling, without any repriſes or 
deduction, he will make them ſuch a leaſe, 

Fs 
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as ſhall be a ſufficient ſecurity for them to 
undertake the farm upon. 


Went to Leiceſter Houſe. Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen came to compliment the 
Princeſs upon her lying-in. Letters from 
Hanover, with orders that thoſe Knights 
of the Garter, who did not walk, ſhould 
chuſe their own proxies. The Prince de- 
ſigns Lords Inchiquin for Prince George's 


proxy. 


I met Mr. Vanneck, jun. by appoint- 
ment at Lord Middleſex's, about the 
Prince's tin. We had two hours conver- 
fation, the reſult of which is among my 
papers relating to that matter. But, upon 
the whole, if he was to take all that is 


1750. 
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26. 


raiſed, with a liberty to advance the price 


5 per cent. he could give no more than 
66s. per hundred weight; ſo that ſuppo- 
fing the tinners would be contented to 
bind themſelves to the preſent market 
price of 645. (which, I think, they would 
not) the whole gain to the Prince would 
be 25. per 100 weight, or 2/. a ton; which 


upon 


1750. 
Juxsz 25. be annually raiſed) amounts to 5000/. 


28. 


29. 


Tory 2, 
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upon 2500 tons (the quantity ſuppoſed to 


per ann, / 


Lady Middleſex, Lord Bathurft, Mr. 
Breton, and I waited on their Royal High- 
neſſes to Spitalfields, to ſee the manufac- 
tory of ſilk, and to Mr. Carr's ſhop in the 
morning. In the afternoon, the ſame 
company with Lady Torrington in wait- 
ing, went in private coaches to Norwood 
Foreſt to ſee a ſettlement of gypſies. We 
returned and went to Betteſworth, the 
conjurer, in hackney coaches—Not finding 
him, we went in ſearch of the little Dutch- 
man, but were diſappointed; and con- 
cluded the particularities of this day, by 
ſupping with Mrs. Cannon, the Princeſs's 
midwife. | 


I had a long converſation with Mr. 


Ralph about the proſecution intended a- 


gainſt his paper. 


Mr. Furneſe, Mr. Ralph, and I dined 
with Mr. Oſwald at Wandſworth, We 
had 


a £Am.A a t , a a wa 
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had much talk upon publick affairs. Re. 
ſolved at my return to meet and prepare 
for parliamentary enquiry, ſuch points as 
ſhould appear moſt liable to cenſure; par- 
ticularly to look into the grounds of Mr. 
Laſcelles's quietus by privy ſeal : the ex- 
penditure during the war: the manage- 
ment of the ordnance office : the affair of 
Nova Scotia, and the Canada expedition, 


&c. Mr. Oſwald was entirely diſpoſed to 
aſſiſt us. 


Dined with Lord Talbot, who informed 
me of the many lies which were told of 
me to the Prince, and the unalterable in- 
veteracy of the family againſt me. God 


forgive them——I have not deſerved it of 
them, | | 


I offered Dr. Thomſon a room in my 
houſe, and 501. per ann. which he ac- 
cepted. | rv | 


I ſent to Mr. Ralph, by Whitehead; 4 
ſcheme of oppoſition to be commanicated 
to Lords Middleſex and Talbot, Sir Fran- 
N G eis 
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cis Daſhwood, Meſſrs. F urneſe and Of- 
wald. 


Sir Francis Daſhwood told me at Wy- 
combe what he had learned of Mr. Boone, 
viz.—that my adverſaries were fatisfied, 
that my deſign, when I came into the fa- 
mily, was to turn them all out, even to the 
women, &c.—that the Prince told Boone, 
that I forced myſelf into his fervice, and 
that he could not help taking me, &c.— 
that Lord Egmont ſaid he knew, that the 
Prince never adviſed with, or communi- 
cated any thing to me, &c.—that Lord 
Egmont defrayed the Prince's expences at 
Bath, &c. 


Meſſrs. Furneſe and 1 came to me. 


We had much converſation, We agreed 


that the Prince ſhould, as. ſoon as poſſible, 


be brought to ſome ecclairciſſement, and 


be informed with proof, of the lies that 
have been told of me, by Lords Egmont 


and Baltimore, &c.— that otherwiſe I could 


not act in publick with them. 
Went 


e bas uw 
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Went to a meeting at the King's Arms 


about the herring fiſhery. Propoſed to 
chuſe the governor, &c. by liſts, which 
was much oppoſed by the Scotch intereſt. 
I argued for it, from the authority of the 
act of parliament, and at laſt nn by 


19 againſt 7. 


I carried Mr. Ralph to Mr. Walter's in 
three hours. Much debate about the 
means of forming an oppoſition and its 
end: at length, Mr. Waller promiſed to 
act heartily with me, and we agreed to be- 
gin with the ordnance. 


Went to Lord Middleſex's at Aſhley. 
Much talk with my Lord that day and the 


hext morning: We agreed that the coun- 
try was in a deplorable ſtate, and that the 


fafety of the Prince's ſucceſſion was in 


great danger, from the maxims he had 


adopted, and in which he was encouraged 
by thoſe he moſt attended to at preſent. 
Tt was alſo agreed; that Lord Middleſex 
ſhould procure an explanation, or that both 

G 2 of 
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of us ſhould neither meddle with, nor ap- 
pear in the buſineſs of the Houſe. 


At Leiceſter Houſe. Lord Bute kiſſed 


hands for the Bed Chamber. Col. Robin- 


ſon, as Equerry. The latter, as well as 
Lord North, is to remain under the title 
of \ſervant to the Prince, but both are to 
attend the Princes George and Edward, as 
Governor and Equerry. _ 


The King landed about twelve o'clock 
at Harwich, and came to St. James's be- 
tween ten and eleven. 


Weſtminſter bridge opened. Mr. Tucker 
and I went to Mr. Scrope's, to deſire him 
to acquaint Mr. Pelham, that, as we ſup- 
poſed, when he engaged for the charter at 
Weymouth, he underſtood that he was to 
have two friends there, during this parlia- 
ment, though no ſuch conditions were ac- 
tually expreſſed, yet, if Mr. Plummer 
ſhould die (who was that day cut for the 
{tone) we were too nice upon points of 
honour, to take the advantage of what 

| | might 
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might be implied, though not ſpecified, 
and therefore we would chuſe any unex- 
ceptionable gentleman he ſhould name. 
But we would not chuſe any other, or one, 
who, by his relations or ſituation, might 
ſeem to be put there, with a view to make 
a ſeparate intereſt. And we ſhould conſi- 
der the infiſting upon ſuch an one, as a 
premeditated deſign to make war, which, 
when we were in the right, we were ready 
to begin as ſoon as he pleaſed. 


Mr. Tucker and I met Mr. Pelham, at 
Mr. Scrope's by appointment : we ſettled 
the Weymouth re- election, according to 
the agreement made, on obtaining the new 


charter, and he recommended Lord George 
Cavendiſh, 


Dined at Mr. Maſham's : had a long, 


and, I hope, a uſeful and productive con- 
ſultation all the morning, with Meſſrs. 
Oſwald, Furneſe, and Ralph. 


Renewal of the conſultation of laſt Mon- 
ty, with Mefirs. Furneſe, Oſwald, and 


G 3 Ralph. 
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Ralph. Some progreſs made. Supped at 
Lady Middleſex's. It being twelfth night 
(Monday) the ſtaked 75 guineas and I 125 


with the Prince, who ſent us word that 
we had loſt 8 guineas between us. Spent 


the week at Kew, where we had plays 


every day. 


Lord Talbot joined our party at my 


houſe, and we made farther progreſs in 
buſineſs, 


At one o'clock received orders to dine 


and ſleep at Kew. Ladies Middleſex and 
Tor rington, Mr . Maſham, and I went to- 


gether. Played at Farao, Lord Bathurſt 
came on horſeback, 


Came to town to' the drawing-room, 
Dined at Carleton Houſe. The Prince, 
Lords Granhy, Middlefex, Carlifle, Eg- 
mont, Limerick, Sir John Ruſhout, Sir 
Thomas Bootle, Dr. Lee, Meſſrs. Bathurſt, 
Henley, Nugent, * and I, 


The ſefljon opened, Long debate ww 
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the addreſs—diviſion 74 to 20 mighty 
ſimple. 


Lord Weſtmoreland was here. I pro- 
poſed a co-operation with a ſmall number 
of peers, which he ſeemed to approve of, 
and promiſed to endeavour to make it 
practicable. 


Spent the morning in farther proſecu- 
tion of the buſineſs with Lord Talbot, 
Sir Francis. Daſhwood, Meſſrs. Furneſe, 
Waller, Oſwald, and Ralph. 


Went in private coaches with their 
Royal Highneſſes, Ladies Middleſex and 
Howe, Lord Inchiquin, and Sir Thomas 


Bootle, to Mr. Glaſſe's, where we ſent for 
a conjurer. 


The Prince's birth-day kept. Dined 


with me Marquis de Mirepoix, General 


Wall, Monſ. d' Abrien, Comte de Perron, 
Abbe di Groſſa-teſta, Monſ. de Loſſandiere, 
Marquis d'Ayè, Comtes de la Marmora, 


and de Laſcary, Baron de St. Fiorent, 
G 4 Comte 
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Comte de Haſlang, Duke of Queenſberry, 


Lord Talbot, Sir Francis Daſhwood, and 
Mr. Breton. 


Debate upon ſome queries about the 
Army, that were diſperſed abroad agree 


with the Lords to burn them. 


Have been very ill for the fortnight paſt: 
but this day went to the Houſe to hear the 
charge againſt Mr. Murray, brother to 
Lord Elibank, for words ſpoken againſt 
the High Bailiff, the day of his making 
the return for Weſtminſter, (15th of May 
laſt). After the trial was over, and the 
firſt queſtion moved, I left the Houſe, and 
returned to Hammerſmith. Never ſaw an 
accuſation worſe ſupported by any thing 
but numbers, 


Mr. Oſwald, with other friends, was 
with me, who treated me in the moſt af- 
fectionate and friendly manner: told me 
all his views, and the offers that had, been 
made to him, and concluded by ſaying, 
that ae wiſhed to act always with me, and 

that 
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that he would accept of the Prince's ſer- 
vice, if he might come into it as my friend, 
and by and through my hands, but that he 
would not come in by any other hands or 
canal. 


Went to wait on his Royal Highneſs at 
Kew—propoſed to him the ſecuring Mr. 
Oſwald by my weight with him—the 


Prince heſitated a little, as having made a 


trial, ſome time ago, by another hand 
without ſucceſs. At laſt he allowed the 
importance of the acquiſition, and ordered 
me to ſound Mr. Oſwald's diſpoſition to- 
wards it—his Royal Highneſs ordered me 
to dine and ſleep there. 


Mr. Oſwald dined with me, and agreed 


I2, 
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to come to Hammerſmith the next morn- 


ing, to ſettle what report I ſhould make to 
the Prince, 


Mr. Oſwald came this morning, and was 
pleaſed to put himſelf entirely into my 
hands, and to rely upon my friendſhip. 


15. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Lee came to me. I talked over to 


Fes, 16. him, at large, the points of the Spaniſh 


17. 


23s 


treaty—Mr. Laſcelles's privy ſeal— The 
ordnance contratt—and the expedition 
He ſeemed to approve of them, and I gave 
him ſeveral papers to look over at home. 
He told me very frankly that, whatever I 
propoſed, he would cheerfully ſupport 
with all his power in the debate ; but as 
he was enjoined ſecrecy, he could not be 
the mover or ſeconder, becauſe that would 
look like breaking ſhort with Lord Eg- 
mont, and with others he had acted with. 


Dr. Lee returned my papers, and 
thought that the treaty would not be a 
point ſtrong enough, but he bee of 
the others. 


Had a conference with his Royal High- 
neſs, and I began with telling him, that 
on Monday Mr. Oſwald was with me, 
to acquaint me that he had received poſi- 
tive offers from Court; he was ſurpriſed, 
and aſked me what they were; I told him 
that though, as I owed my firſt duty to 

him, 
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him, I ought not to conceal any thing 1751. 
from him that related to his ſervice; yet FEB. 23. 


that there were alſo other duties that I 
held ſacred, and if I ſhould diſcover the 
ſecret of a friend to him, I hoped his 
Royal Highneſs would be pleaſed to pro- 
miſe me that it ſhould go no farther. He 
promiſed me ; and I then told him, that 
Mr. Oſwald had been offered to be made 
Comptroller of the Navy, with a promiſe 
that he ſhould have the aſſiſtance of all 
Mr. Pelham's power to reform the abuſes 
of it, and full liberty to follow his own 
opinion in parliament, and that he came 
to aſk my advice. upon it. The Prince, 
concluding he would accept of the place, 
faid he was glad he ſhould find fo honeſt a 
man in buſineſs. I told him, that, from 
the many reaſons I had given him, he de- 
clared to me that, as he ſaw no reformation 
could be thoroughly and effectually brought 
about, but by the concurrencc of the 
Crown, which was not to be hoped for 
in our preſent ſituation, he had much 
rather attach himſelf to. his Royal High- 
neſs from whom only he could hope for 


that 
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that concurrence; but as he was no Cour- 


Fzs. 23. tier and had no connections of that kind, 


25. 


he muſt be contented to do his beſt in the 
ſtation that was offered to him. That I 


bade him ſeriouſly conſider whether, in 


caſe I would venture to ſound his Royal 
Highneſs's diſpoſition towards him, he 
would impower me to ſay that he would 
refuſe all offers of the Court, if the Prince 
was willing to admit him into his ſervice 
— That he told me, I poſitively might: 
upon which I promiſed to undertake it. 
After a good deal of talk, the Prince 
thanked me, and ordered me to ſend Mr. 
Oſwald to him at Leiceſter Houſe between 
ſeven and eight o'clock on Thurſday next. 


Mr. Oſwald dined with me—he told me, 
he was much embarraſſed at what had paſ- 
ſed, fince he ſaw me; of which he gave 


me the following account : Sunday the ſe- 


venteenth, Sir Henry Ereſkine was intro- 
duced to the Prince for the firſt time: on 
Monday the eighteenth, Mr. Oſwald was 
with me to ſettle the report I was to make 
to the Prince—on Tueſday the nineteenth, 

Sir 


1 
Sir Henry aſked him in the Houſe—have 


you received any meſſage from the Prince ? 
what do you mean, he returned ? Has the 
Earl of Egmont delivered you no meſlage ? 
Il don't know the Earl of Egmont. He 
will then, replied Sir Henry, for I was in- 
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troduced to the Prince laſt Sunday, and he 


aſked me if I knew you——lI faid, yes, inti- 
mately—he then aſked how you were diſ- 
poſed towards him—I replied, that I 
thought you had the higheſt regard. for 


him, &c. His Royal Highneſs then ſaid, I 


muſt ſend to him by Dr. Lee or Lord Eg- 
mont, for what comes from them, is the 
ſame as if it came from me. This ſeemed 
ſtrange ta us, but I think the drift is evi- 
dent. 


Went to the Earl of Shafteſbury's. 


Much talk with him about ſeparating the 
Tories from the Jacobites, on the quarrel 
between them about the late Univerſity 


election, which was to be done by bring- 
ing them to a_ declaration of few heads, 
which, he ſaid, he had made uſe of, and 
hoped he ſhould ſucceed, _ 
Mr. 


26. 
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Mr. Oſwald came to me from the 
Prince, whom he found at Carleton Houſe 
— He was received very graciouſly, and 
the Prince talked to him on many ſub. 
jects and of many perſons, but never men- 
tioned my name—They agreed that Mr, 
Oſwald was to have the Green: Cloth, and 
to kiſs hands on lady-day. 


Went to the Houſe. Mr. Townſhend 
adviſed with me about General Anfiru- 
ther's affair. I begged him to be very 
ſure of his proofs, before he began a charge 
in Parliament—He deſired leave to come 
to me to morrow and to ſnew me his pa- 
pers, which I agreed to, but deſired him 
to conſult with wiſer perſons than me. 


Mr. Townſhend came, and I fairly ſhew- 
ed him, that calling for the reports in 
council would lead him to embarraſs the 
Miniſtry, who, in this caſe of Anſtruther, 
had delayed juſtice : that I ſhould be glad, 
it ſhould come forward, but not from him, 
appriſing him where his motion would end, 
ſince he aſked my advice as a friend, &c. 

He 


WW; 


He thanked me much, and it being late, 
ing. 


Went to Leiceſter Houſe, but juſt as 1 
was going, Mr. Townſhend came, and to 
my infinite ſurpriſe told me that he had 
been with the Earl of Egmont, who had 
given him a queſtion which comprehended 
the civil and military behaviour of Gene- 


ral Anſtruther, which he would read to 


me. He did fo, and aſked my opinion. 
I was aſtoniſhed at his ignorance, and ſaid, 
I had nothing to object to it. 


Motion by Mr. Townſhend ſeconded by 
Colonel Haldane, for copies of all courts 
martial held by Anſtruther, while he 
commanded in Minorca ; and of all com- 
plaints againſt him in council, and the pro- 
ceedings thereupon. Agreed, without di- 
viſion, to drop the courts martial till ſome 
particular facts were alledged, but to , 
the council * to come. 


Went 1 to I Snag 1 who 1 
| Prince 
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he deſired to come again to morrow morn- Mak. 2. 
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Prince told me he had catched cold, the 


Mas. 6. day before, at Kew, and had been blooded. 


8. 


10. 


. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


The Prince not recovered. Our dalle 
the next week at Kew put off. 


At Leiceſter Houſe. The Prince was 
better, and ſaw company. 


At Leiceſter Houſe. The Prince did 
not appear, having a return of a pain in 
his ſide. 


At Leiceſter Houſe. The Prince aſleep 
twice blooded, and with a bliſter on his 


back, as alſo on both legs that night. 


The Prince had a plentiful evacuation, 
and was out of all danger. 


The Pringh wins Prin or fever. 


Went twice to Linder Houſe: The 


Prince had a bad night, till one this morn- 


ing, then was better, and continued ſo. 


The 


191 
The Prince better, and ſat up half an 
hour. | 1 by 


Went to Leiceſter Houſe; from-thence 
to the Houſe of Commons; and then to 
Hammerſmith. I was told at Leiceſter 
Houſe, at three o'clock, that the Prince 
was much better, and had ſlept eight hours 
in the night before, while, I ſuppoſe, the 
mortification was forming ; for he died 
this evening a quarter before ten o'clock, 
as I found by a letter from Mr. Breton at 
{ix o'clock the following morning. 

I came immediately to town, and learned 
from Mr. Breton, who was at Leiceſter 
Houſe, when the Prince died, that, for 
half an hour before, he was very chearful, 
aſked to ſee ſome of his friends, eat ſome 
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Max. 18. 


20, 


bread and butter, and drank coffee : he had 


ſpit for ſome days, and was at once ſeized 


with a fit of coughing and ſpitting, which 
laſt was ſo violent, that it ſuffocated him. 
Lord North was ſent to the King. This 
morning the King ordered the body to 
be opened—an abſceſs was found in his 

| H ſide, 
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fide, the breaking of which deſtroyed him. 
His phyſicians, Wilmot and Lee, knew | 
nothing of his diſtemper ; as they declared, 
half an hour before he died, that his pulſe 
was like a man's in perfect health. They 
either would not ſee, or did not know the 
conſequences of the black thruſh, which 
appeared in his mouth, and quite down 
into his throat. Their ignorance, or their 
knowledge of his diſorder, renders them 
equally inexcuſable for not calling in other 
aſſiſtance. 


From Tueſday the 12th, when he ſup- 
ped at Carleton Houſe, and when he re- 
lapſed before he went to bed, the Princeſs 
never ſuffered any Engliſh man or woman, 
above the degree of a Valet de Chambre, 
to ſee him; nor did ſhe vouchſafe to ſee 
any one, man, or lady of the family, not 
even the Lady in waiting, till Sunday laſt, 
when it was abſolutely neceſſary that ſome- 
body ſhould appear to receive compli- 
ments; and then Lady Scarborough was 
oracred, inſtead of a Lord, who, as ſhe ap- 
prehended, might have expected to ſee the 


Prince. 
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the 
Prince. She ſaw Dr. Lee one day before 
the death, and, juſt after the event, ſhe 
had a long conference, till paſt twelve, 
with him and the Earl of Egmont. This 
morning Lady Middleſex ſaw her, but was 
not ſent for. Lord Middleſex ſent his 
compliments, and was admitted. She ſent 
in for the Duke of Chandois, and alſo for 


the Earl of Scarborough at night, 


When this unfortunate event happened, 
I had ſet on foot, by the means of the Earl 


of Shafteſbury, a project for an union be- 


tween the independent Whigs and Tories, 
by a writing, renouncing all tincture of 
Jacobitiſm, and affirming ſhort, but con- 
ſtitutional and revolutional principles. I 
had given his Lordſhip the paper : his good 
heart and underſtanding made him indefa- 
tigable, and fo far ſucceſsful, that there 
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were good grounds to hope for an happy 


iſſue. Theſe parties, ſo united, were to lay 
this paper, containing theſe principles, be- 
fore the Prince; offering to appear as his 
party, now; and upon thoſe principles to 
undertake the adminiſtration, when he was 
| H 2 King, 
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King, in the ſubordination and rank among 
themſelves, that he ſhould pleaſe to ap- 


point. Father of mercy ! thy hand, that 
wounds, alone can fave ! 


Several, in much diſtreſs, here. The Earl 
of Shafteſbury and Mr. William Beckford 
here, by their own appointment ; they 
ſaid, they came to atk directions what to do 
under this fatal change of ſituation: I ſaid, 
that it appeared to me that, if the Pelham 
party did not, inſtantly, drive out the 
Bedford intereſt, they muſt be driven out 
by that, though now the weakeſt party; 
but that the Bedford party would become 
the ſtrongeſt, having the King's favourite, 
and, now, only ſon at their head, and at 
the head of the army; that he would, by 
their intereſt, ſmall as it might be, and 
by the military intereſt, force the regency, 
and then, where are the Pelhams? That 
this neceſſity enforced the neceſſity of the 
projected union that, being collected and 
publickly purged from Jacobitiſm, they be- 
came a reſpectable body: that if they were 
applied to for aſſiſtance, they might then 


give 
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vive it upon ſuch conditions, and for ſuch 
ſhare of -power as they might think fafe 
and honourable for themſelves and their 
country. Secondly, If they were not ap- 
plied to, and the court ſhould take a right 
turn, that then they might, like honeſt 
and difintereſted men, ſupport the Court 
without coming into it. And laſtly, What 
was moſt to be dreaded, if they were not 
applied to, and the Court ſhould take either 
a dangerous turn, or ſhould continue in 
the ſame conſuming way as at preſent, that 
then they would be ready to do, what it 
was their duty todo—oppole to the utmoſt, 
and declare that they mean to wreſt the 
adminiſtration out of thoſe hands, to take 
it into their own, and apply it to bet- 
ter purpoſes. That deſpair, which was 
blameable before, was now become cri- 
minal, 


My company went away, much ſatisfied 
and determined to act accordingly. 


I went to Leiceſter Houſe. The Prin- 
ceſs afflicted, but well. Went to council, 
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23. 


Lies } 


at night, which was very full. The com- 
mon prayer altered, but Prince George left, 
as he now ſtands. The phyſicians made a 
report, and delivered a paper, being an ac- 
count of the body when opened—I have a 
copy of it—Ordered the bowels to be put 
into a box covered with red velvet, and 
carried in one of the Prince's coaches, by 
ſuch attendants as his Groom of the Stole 
ſhould appoint, and buried in Henry the 
Vilth's chapel. Ordered a committee to 
ſettle the ceremonies of the funeral. 


Went to the Earl of Weſtmoreland's 
Lord Guernſey there—held a converſation 
upon the preſent affairs the Earl faid 
that he heard, that Sir John Hynde Cot- 
ton had propoſed ſending for gentlemen 
up, acquainting them at the ſame time, 
that nothing was to be propoſed to them, 
but to fit ſtill and wait events. I modeſtly 
doubted of that meaſure, from experience 
of the diſpoſition of thoſe country gen- 
tlemen, who, I thought, would neither 
come, if nothing was propoſed, nor ſtay, 
if there was nothing to do; but yet, who 

Eo would 
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would implicitly follow a few of their 


which it followed, that their Lordſhips 
ſhould form a ſet of propoſitions for the 
centre of union, and then ſhould call 
them together to own them, and act upon 
them, either taking places (if they were to 
be had upon honourable terms) or acting 
without them. 


I was, in every part, moſt warmly ſup- 
ported by Lord Guernſey, and by Sir 
Edward Deering, who came in. I left 
them together, and thought by the very 
affectionate manner of Lord Weſtmore- 
land, when I left the room, that I had 


never before made ſuch impreſſion upon 


Went to the Duke of Dorſet's—much 


talk. He thinks of the ſtate of the nation 
and of the Pelhams, juſt as we do; as alſo 
of the danger from the Duke of Cumber- 
land. At the Speaker's, he alſo in the 
lame way of thinking with us. 


H 4 Long 
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Lordſhips in one or the other: from Max. 23. 


24. 
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Mas. 25. He thinks with us but we both agreed, 
that the Pelhams have not ſufficient reſo- 
lution to do any thing great. | 


27. 


28. 


104 


Long converſation with Lord Limerick. 


Went to council. Orders to the Lord 
Steward and Chamberlain to iſſue warrants 
for black cloth, wax lights, &c. for the 
rooms at Weſtminſter, where the body is 
to be laid, &c. To the Groom of the 
Stole and Maſter of the Horſe to his late 
Royal Highneſs, to regulate the march of 
the ſervants, &c. Orders to the Earl 
Marſhall to dire& the Heralds to prepare, 
for the conſideration of the council, a ce- 
remonial for the funeral of his Royal High- 
neſs, upon the plan of thoſe of the Duke of 
Glouceſter and of Prince George of Den- 
mark, which were formed upon the plan 
of the funeral of Charles the ſecond. 


Sir Francis Daſhwood from the Earl of 
Weſtmoreland defired to know, if I thought 
it prudent to make an overture to Mr. 
Pelham, as a party to join him, if he would 
engage to lower the land tax next year to 
| two 
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two ſhillings in the pound, and reduce the 


beg'd to know, it he thought we were 
united enough to make overtures as a 


party; and if ſo, what the party was to 


do in return, in caſe Mr. Pelham: ſhould 
comply. Theſe conditions are nugatory, 
and yet, the laſt, of all others, the (moſt 
difficult to obtain. If we were united, 
we ſhould, now, demand great and national 
conditions, for the fa'ety of the whole, 
which will be as caſily obtained, at leaſt, 
as the reduction of the army at preſent, 
and which reduction, except in the view 
of caeconomy, is trifling. Any army may 
be equally ruinous; and yet ſome muſt 
be kept till the nation can be armed by a 
proper regulation of the militia. 


At the Speaker's, where we turned over 


precedents, with relation to the grants of 
the dutchy of Cornwall, and of the govern- 
ment during minorities. 

Saw: Mr. Prowſe: and found him well 
B00: the main ſyſtem. The King 


Was 
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army. I ſent my duty to the Earl, and Max. 28. 


29. 


31. 
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was at Leiceſter Houſe, This night died 


the Earl of Oxford. 


At ande, about the funeral. Ceres 


monial from the Heralds read—their orders 
were to form it on the plan of the Duke 
of Glouceſter's and Prince George's of 
Denmark. But they had different orders 
privately, which, Zhen, I did not know. 
I thought there was very little cere- 
mony, and therefore ſaid; that I ſuppoſed, 
that they had - complied with the orders, 
which their Lordſhips gave about the 
plans, on which this funeral was to be 
formed. The Lords ſaid, to be ſure; and 
none ſeemed to have any doubts, or con- 
cerned themſelves about it; ſo I ſaid no 
more, though I am fatisfied, it is far ſhort 
of any funeral of any ſon of a King. After 
the council was up, I aſked the Lord 
Chancellor about it, who ſaid that he 
ſuppoſed the Heralds had complied with 
their orders, but that he knew nothing of 
it, and had never ſeen any of the plans. 
I told him that I mentioned it, becauſe, if 
it ſhould appear on any mark of reſpect 


to 
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to the deceaſed ſhould be wanting in this 


The King was at Leiceſter Houſe. 


Saw the Earl of Weſtmoreland; but, his 
Lady being preſent, could not talk fully 
with him. Mr. Glover dined with me, 
and the Earl of Shafteſbury came in the 
afternoon, and we agreed to drive it to a 
ſhort iſſue with the Earls of Weſtmoreland 
and Oxford, either to form a regular party 


immediately, or to give the point entirely 


up. If a party ſhould be formed, then to 


fix the ſubſcription for a paper by Mr. 


Ralph, to be ſupported by about twenty 
of us, at ten guineas each, and by what 
elſe we can get. 


Went to Mr. Oſwald's from thence to 
the Earl of Weſtmoreland, with whom, 
and Earl Stanhope, I had a long converſa- 
tion. I left them, perſuaded of the ne- 
ceſſity of forming a party, united by con- 
ſtitutional principles, which ſhould be re- 

| duced 
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funeral, it would certainly give great dif- Arx. 3. 
taſte. I think the plan muſt be altered. 


10. 


11. 
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duced into writing and ſigned by all the 
party. Much talk of thoſe principles, of 
which I mentioned ſuch as occurred to, 
me and of which they approved. I told 
them that I had once drawn ſuch a politi- 
cal creed for the laſt oppoſition, but the 
gentlemen did not care to ſign it. That, 
now, I thought the younger part of our 
friends were very much in earneſt, and 
only wanted proper leaders and proper 
points to unite heartily. The Lords agreed 
that ſomething ſhould be digeſted imme- 
diately : I told them that, to make a be- 
ginning, if they pleaſed, I would ſend them 
the paper mentioned, in which ſome hints 
might poſſibly be of uſe; they ſeemed 
very deſirous of ſeeing it, and I went 
home, and ſent it directly to the Earl of 
Weſtmoreland. I have done enough, and 
henceforth ſhall live to myſelf the years, 
which God in his mercy may grant me, 
unleſs I am called upon to aſſiſt. 


| I had much talk with Mr. Oſwald on 
the. ſtate of affairs, and I told him the ſteps 
I had taken towards an union of parties: 

that 
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that I thought I owed it to our friendſhip -r75r7. 
to acquaint him, that, if this great plan Arx; T7. 


could be effected, I muſt take my. ſhare 
in it. He approved the greatneſs and ho- 
neſty of the deſign, and, at the ſame time, 
told me that Mr. Pelham had renewed 
his offers ſince the Prince's death, to 
which he had returned a very general, cool 
anſwer: he ſaid that he hoped, from the 
renewing that offer, to find that Mr. Pel- 
ham would ſhew reſolution enough to 
enter into engagements with ſome more of 
us, and avail himſelf of the preſent diſpo- 
ſitions of the people; to put himſelf upon 
his country, and get rid of his open ene- 
mies and falſe friends, which was, now, 


moſt practicable, and even neceſſary to pre- 


vent his being undone by boe tn. 


Lord Limerick conſulted with me about 
walking at the funeral. By the Earl Mar- 
ſhall's order, publiſhed in the common 
newſpaper of the day (which, with the 
ceremonial not publiſhed till ten o'clock, 
I keep by me) neither he, as an Iriſſi Peer, 
nor I, as a Privy Counſellor, could walk. 

He 


13. 
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| 1751. He expreſſed a ſtrong reſolution to pay 
| Arx. 13. his laſt duty to his Royal friend if practi- 
cable. I beg'd him to ſtay till I could 
get the ceremonial; he did, and we there 
found, in a note, that we might walk. 
Which note, publiſhed ſeven or eight 
hours before the attendance required, was 
all the notice that Lords, their ſons, and 
Privy Counſellors had (except thoſe ap- 
pointed to particular functions) that they 

would be admitted to walk. f 


At ſeven o clock I went, according to the 
order, ta the Houſe of Lords. The many 
ſlights that the poor remains of a much- 
loved maſter and friend had met with, and 
who was now preparing the laſt trouble 
he could give his enemies, ſunk me ſo 
low that, for the firſt hour, I was incapa- 
ble of making any obſervation. _ 


The proceſſion began, and (except the 
Lords appointed to hold the pall and at- 
tend the chief mourner, and thoſe of his 
own domeſtics) when the attendants were 
called in their ranks, there was not one 

Engliſh 


Ty: 
Engliſh Lord, not one Biſhop, and only 


one Iriſh Lord (Limerick), two ſons of APR, 13. 


Dukes (Earl of Drumlandrig and Lord 
Robert Bertie), one Baron's ſon (Mr. Edge- 
cumbe) and two Privy Counſelors: (Sir 
John Ruthout and myſelf), out of theſe 
great bodies, to make a thow of duty to a 
Prince, ſo great in rank and expectation. 
While we were in the Houſe of Lords, it 
rained very hard, as it has done all the ſea- 
ſon ; when'we came into Palace Yard, the 
way to the Abbey was lined with: ſoldiers, 
but the managers had not afforded the 
ſmalleſt covering over our heads; but, by 


'good fortune, while we were from under 


cover, it held up. We went in at the 
8. E. door, and turned ſhort into Henry 
the VIIth's chapel. The ſervice was per- 


formed without either anthem or organ. 


So ended this ſad day Que m aner acer- 
een bonoratum. 


The corps nach bowels were. removed, 
laſt night, to the Prince's lodgings at the 
Houle of Lords ; the whole bed-chamber 
were ordered to attend them from ten in the 

morning 


15. 
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morning till the enterrement. There was 
not the attention to order the Green- Cloth 
to provide them a bit of bread, and theſe 
gentlemen, of the firſt rank and diſtinction, 
in diſcharge of their laſt ſad duty to a loved 
and a loving maſter, were forced to beſpeak 


a great cold dinner from a common tavern 


in the neighbourhood. At three o'clock 
indeed, they vouchſafed to think of a din- 
ner and ordered one—but the diſgrace was 
compleat, the tavern: dinner was paid for, 
and given to the poor. N. B. The Duke 
of Somerſet was chief mourner, notwith- 
ſtanding the flouriſhing ſtate of the Royal 
family. Fr | 


Lord Shafteſbury came to acquaint me, 
that the project of union went on very 
ſucceſsfully. I adviſed him to appoint a 
meeting, for to morrow, of the Earls 
of Weſtmoreland, Oxford, and Stanhope, 
to ſettle the points in writing, that are 
to be the centre of that union. Dined 
at Sir Francis Daſhwoods, where Earl 
Stanhope read to us the draught of a 

| F preamble 
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preamble to ſuch points, which was ex 
tremely good. | 


Went to the Houſe——the motion to put 
off the third reading of the naturalization 
bill for two months, was carried by '129 
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againſt 116. The report of the diſmiſſion 


of the Duke of Bedford and Earl of Sand- 
wich, and of the introduction of the Earl 
of Holderneſs and Lord Anſon into their 
places, is not true; but it is likely to 
happen. —If ſo, they ſurely dcfign | to cur- 
tail the Southern Province. | 


At the Houſe. Mr. George Townſhend 
opened General Anſtruther's affair, and 
moved a queſtion concerted with the Court, 
which was that his Majeſty ſhould be ad- 
dreſſed to inforce his orders, in conſequence 
of the report of his council, to oblige 


18. 


Lieutenant General Anſtruther to make 


ſome ſatisfaction to thoſe of Minorca 
whom he had oppreſſed - which muſt be 
very unſatisfactory and inſufficient. Mr. 
Townſhend, who, of his own accord, en- 
gaged in this affair; who, of his own ac- 

1 cord, 
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cord, on very light acquaintance, . deſired 


my advice, and whom I treated with great 


generoſity, as he acknowledged to me and 
others; ho imprudently went from me 
to the Earl of Egmont, and brought from 
that Lord a long, inflammatory queſtion, 


which he deſired me to correct, and which 
I declined; who received from me the 


proper queſtion in writing, concluding 
with one to eſtabliſh a civil government 
in Minorca. This gentleman, without 


giving me the leaft intimation, .contents 


himſelf with moving this tame court queſ- 
tion; and Lord Egmont, that Lord, the 
other day, ſo violent, who drew a queſtion 
ſo very different, thought fit even to ab- 
ſent himſelf on the preſent.— Such won- 
ders has the poor Prince's death _ 
produced! 


Dined at Lord Middleſex's. Was told 
that Mr. Montague, as Auditor to the 
Princeſs ;; Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Boone, 
in the room of Sir John Cuſt, as Clerks 
of the Green Cloth; Mr. Bludworth as 
Maſter of the Horle ; Meſſrs. Leſlie, Scot, 


and 
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and Robinſon, as Equerries, kiſſed the 
Princeſs's hand this day. | 


Dined at Sir Francis Dathwood's. Find 
by Lord Talbot, that we are not likely to 
come to a union; for, now, the terms 
they propoſe to ſign, are of a ſort that im- 
ply an excluſion of coming into office 
Now, as no good'can be done to this coun- 
try, but by good men coming into office, 
it is all over, and I give up all thoughts of 
ever being, any farther, uſeful to man- 


At the Houſe. Erefkine's accuſation 
againſt Anſtruther, baffled by the Court 
through the a& of Grace. 


Went to town to conſult my conſtant 


friend Mr. Bance, about retrieving, if 
poſſible, the captainſhip of the Dodington 
Eaſt Indiaman, which Mr. Tucker im- 
prudently and unkindly oppoſes me in: 
he being concerned (though not equally 
with me) and having the management of my 
affairs, has led the reſt of the proprietors 

2 to 
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to think I was engaged, and ſo, to engage 


themſelves to the perſon he eſpouſes, which 
diſappoints me in ſerving the perſon re- 


commended to me by the Princeſs of 


Wales. 


Mr. Bance has juſt brought Mr. Tucker 
to me, who deſiſts from his engagement, 
but I am perſuaded it is now too late. 


Went to town about the ſhip, but did 
no good, At the Houſe, A meſſage from 
the Crown to the Lords—then a meſlage 
from the Lords, by Maſters in Chancery, 
to the Commons to continue fitting ſome 
time—then a meſſage from the Crown to 
the Commons, by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, recommending the Princeſs 
of Wales for Regent, with ſuch limita- 
tions as the Houſes ſhall think proper— 
then a meſſage from the Lords, by the 
Chief Juſtice. of the Common Pleas and 
the Chief Baron, with an addreſs of 
thanks; agreed to nem. con. | 


Attended the levèr— then at council. 
Lord 


0 


1 


Lord Holderneſs brought over —for the 1751. 
ſeals as I ſuppoſe. Eatl Harcourt ſworn AR. 30. 


in. Earl of Egremont ſworn as Lord 
Lieutenant of Cumberland. 


At the Houſe. Reſolutions to ' pave May 3. 


Pall Mall by a pound rate: Sir Francis 
Daſhwood, Lord Trentham, General Ogle- 
thorpe and I, ordered to pepare the bill. 
Senſe. of the Houſe taken, if the young 
Prince of Wales's new ſervants ſhould be 
re- elected: it was agreed, not. The act 
was read; but thoſe, who ſeemed to favour 
a re- election, forgot to call for the war- 
rants, that appointed them ſervants to the 
Prince: by whom are they ſigned ? if by 
the King the caſe would not have admit- 
ted a word of diſpute. The perſons con- 
cerned,. where Lord Down, Gentlemen of 
the Bed- Chamber; Mr. Selwyn, ſen. Trea- 
ſurer; and Mr. Stone, Sub-Governor. 


Saw Several of my neighbours about the 
pavement, and ſent them away pretty well 
ſatisfied. 


| 1 3 Went 
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Went to the Houſe of Lords. The 


Mav. 7. regency bill brought in and opened by the 


Duke of Newcaſtle. Second reading to- 
morrow. Nothing ſaid, but by the Bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter, who moved, that it 
might be printed, and that the Lords might 
have time to conſider it, between the 
ſecond reading and committal. The 
Duke of Newcaſtle agreed to the printing, 
and it paſſed, upon the queſtion put. In 
leſs than ten minuets after the queſtion was 
carried, the Duke got up and ſaid, that 
he was told by ſome of the Lords, that it 
was very improper to print the bill, upon 
which they reſolved not to print it, and 
the Biſhop, being ſupported by no one 
Lord, very decently offered to withdraw 
his motion.—Surely, it was too late after 
it became a queſtion, voted and agreed to. 


At the Houſe of Lords. Regency bill 


read a ſecond time, and committed for Fri- 


day: not a word ſaid againſt it. 


Had intelligence that, upon a. meſſage 


* 


from the Earl of Bath, the Princeſs had 
ſignified 
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ſignified her entire approbation of this 


1751. 


bill. I had much conſultation what was Mar 9. 


to be done, conſidering how many fruit- 
leſs pains (as it now appeared) I had taken 
to unite and form a party, and yet no ſort 
of concert was thought upon, even in theſe 
great points. The opinion ſeemed to be, 
that I ſhould not go to the Houle. 


Went to the Houſe of Lords. They 
went into a committee upon. the regency 
bill. The clauſe for erecting the council 


was oppoſed. by Earl Stanhope alone, who | 


ſaid that ſuch a council was a novelty, and 
that he was againſt it, becauſe he thought 


it unneceſſary, till he heard better reaſons 


given for it, than he had, as yet, heard. 
Nobody anſwered, or ſupported him, and 
he gave no other reaſons. So the clauſe 
was carried by a diviſion of 92 againſt 12. 
When they came to the clauſe of prolong- 
ing the Parliament, Lord Talbot ſtood up, 
and ſhewed the weakneſs of the Chancel- 
lor's arguments, which were drawn from 
hiſtary ; and then ſaid, the prolonging the 
Parliament was an invaſion of the people's 
I 4 rights, 


10. 


13. 


1 
rights, that it was the means of perpe- 
tuating a corrupt one, and was one of thoſe 
things that the whole legiſlature could not 
do, becauſe they could have no legal power 
to do it. Lord Granville ſpoke warmly 
for it, as the beſt part of the bill, all of 


which he approved of; and no-one Lord 
ſeconded or ſupported Lord Talbot. 


I communicated to Mr. Ralph my pre- 
ſent reſolution of no more meddling with 
publick affairs, till ſome party, worth ap- 
pearing with, ſhall unite in the ſervice of 
the country. 


Dined with Sir Francis Daſhwood, and 
the other gentlemen concerned about the 
paving bill. I did not go to the Houſe, 
where the regency bill was read the firft 
time. Sir Francis came home and ac- 
quainted me, that nobody but Mr. Thomas 


Pitt and he ſpoke againſt the bill. The 
Tories totally-filent. The Court for' it. 
Dr. Lee and Mr. Nugent ſpeaking for it. 


All the Princeſs's and late Prince's court 
Com- 


11 


Committee of the regency bill the 


clauſe eſtabliſning the council debated; Mar 16. 


oppoſed, in a very fine ſpeech, by the 
Speaker. Mr. William Pitt and Mr. Fox 


had high words, though they were both 


for the bill. Mr. Pitt for the reſtrictions, 
leſt the next Regent ſhould claim full 
powers, if the Princeſs ſnould die, glancing 
at the Duke. Mr. Fox alſo for them, but 
defending the Duke. They replied upon 
each other two or three times, but Mr. 
Fox did not vote at laſt. Mr. Pitt and 


the Grenvilles in office voted for the bill, 
but Lord Cobham ſpoke and voted againſt 


it. Thus it was reported to me, but I 
was not there. 


They went, to day, in the Houſe, upon 
the clauſe of prolonging the Parliament. 
The committee fat late. No concert be- 
tween any five people, as I am told. 


Was to wait on the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
to thank him for getting me permiſſion to 
drive through St. James's Park, while the 
King is at Kenſington. We parted very 

U civilly. 


17. 


22. 
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civilly. Paid Lord Middleſex 1401. for a 


Ma v 22. ſet of ſeven of the Prince's horſes. 


23. 


28. 


Is; 


Juxr 7. 


Went to Kenſington, and kiſſed the 
young Prince of Wales's hand, but dis 
not ſee the King. 


Went to town, to return by water with 
the Spaniſh and Sardinian Minitters, 
Mefirs. Laſcaris, St, Fiorent, and Lord 
Barrington. We landed at Hammerſmith, 
where we were met by the Marquis de 
Mirepoix, the French Ambaſſador, Monſ. 


d'Abreu, and Lord Aſhburnham. We all 
dined there. 


At the Houſe about the paving bill, 
which was read a ſecond time, and com- 
mitted to a private committee. 


At the Houſe. Reported the paving 
bill council, and much debate againſt it. 
Carried to go on with the amendments, 


but forced to adjourn at the firſt amend- 
ment, becauſe e but 35 members 


n Lally 
This 


| 
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This evening Lord Sandwich received 
his letter of diſmiſſion. 


Heard that the Duke of Bedford reſigned 
the Seals of Secretary, this .. at 
Kenſington. 


Lord Trentham reſigned the Admiralty. 


Was at council at Kenſington. Earl of 
Granville ſworn in as Preſident. 


| end Holderneſs received the ſeals of 
. this morning. 


Houſe of Lords. 
Horſe. 


Made Maſter of the 


At council at Kenſington. Earl of 
Holderneſs ſworn firſt, as a counſellor, and 
then as Secretary of Stats. Duke of Bed- 
ford and Lord Burleigh took the oath of 
office, as:Lords Laouteaants of * 
nnn Nee eur 0 


. I waited 


Lord Hartington introduced into the 
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J waited on the Princeſs to take my 


June 25. leave: ſhe received me in a very obliging 


27. 


manner. The Parliament roſe. 


This morning I wrote to the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, incloſing Colonel Milles's me- 
morial, who is in the Emperor's ſervice as 
Duke of Tuſcany. The memorial ſets 
forth, that the Oſtend company bought two 
ſettlements, Banquibuzar and Covelon, of 
the Mogul: a rebel ſeized the province 


of Bengal in 1774, and took Banquibuzar 


from the Emperor's Governor. He deſires 
the King to aſſiſt him, either in retaking 
the province, with the conſent of, and for 
the Mogul, or, in making war upon the 
uſurper, who took, and. ſtill retains his 
forts. He ſubmits to the King, entirely, 
the ſhare and diſpoſition of the gains, and 
the plan of . the ane 4 


This plan was attempted about ſix years 
ago, and coſt the Emperor 15,000/; and 
we prevented its execution at the-inſtiga- 
tion of the Eaſt India company. Mr. 
Milles aſſures me that the province of 


Bengal 


425 }] 
Bengal is the richeſt in the known world; 
that he knows where to lay his hands on 
fifty millions ſterling; that he can make 
himſelf maſter of it with 1500 men, (and 
he deſigns to carry no more) which the 
Emperor will furniſh—all that he demands 


of us is ſhipping, and ſtores, &c. enough 


to carry them, to be added to the three 
ſhips which the Emperor now has, and 
which he bought for this expedition be- 
fore, at the time when we diſappointed it. 


Went to Eaſtbury. 


On Wedneſday evening the Princeſs 
walked in Carleton Gardens, ſupped and 
went to bed very well: ſhe was taken ill 
about fix o'clock on Thurſday morning, 
and, about eight, was delivered of a Prin- 
ceſs. - Both well. This morning died the 
Duke of. St. Alban at London. 4 

The weſtern mail robbed near Black- 
water, by one man, about one o'clock on 


Monday morning. 


We 
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We dined at Mr. William Churchill's ; 
coming from thence, about fix o'clock, 
from a cauſeway too narrow, in Mr. 
Churchill's meadow, called their private 
road, the coach was. overturned into a wet 
ditch ; the company, particularly. the gen- 
tlemen, were very wet, and if there had 


been a foot more of water, they muſt all 


SEPT. 4. 


28. 


have been ſuffocated. We were obliged 
to return to the houſe, and we n at 


cards till day-light. 


Returned from Eaſtbury to Hammer- 
lith. a 

News of the birth of a Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Monſ. de Mirepoix made a Duke 
and Peer of France. 


The Comte de Richecourt, the Em- 
peror's Miniſter, and Colonel Milles, came 
here in the morning to talk about the 
expedition to Bengal. I wrote, imme- 
diately, an account of it to the Duke of 
Newcaſtle. 


\ 


Re- 


, 
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; Received a very civil letter from the 1751: 
a Duke of Newcaſtle, about the expedition Ocr. 1. 
\ to Bengal. 

P +3 4 | | Fd ; 

t Waited upon the Duke, and was very 2. 


kindly received; he told me all that had 
paſſed about Bengal, and put the event upon 
the conſent and concurrence of the Eaſt 
India company. Called upon Dr. Lee, 
who informed me that the gentlemen, ac- 
cuſed of a ſecret treaty with the late Prince, 
had put it in iſſue with the King, that the 
Prince applied to them, and that they de- 
clined it, and referred the King to the 
Princeſs for the truth of their aſſertion. 

This is bold, for I know the aſſertion to 
be falſe. * 


. — Fs cus * 


Went to wait on the Comte de Riche- 4 
court, and the Biſhop of London. Colo- 
nel Milles came, to whom I delivered the 
Duke of Newcaſtle's directions, that, if he 
would conſent that Mr. Drake and Alder- 
man Baker, of the Eaſt India company, 
ſhould aſk leave of the Court of Directors 
to receive propoſals from him, they were 
; ready 
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ready to aſk it, and if obtained, to enter 
into the matter with him. 


| News of the death of the Prince of 
Oran ge. 


Waited on the Princeſs, and was. hiked 
graciouſly received. She was pleaſed to 
ſend for the Prince of Wales, Prince Ed- 
ward, and the ——_— 2 | 


. Me. Darkias' 8 ding of the an- 
tiquities, which he ſaw in the Eait ; on 
are exceedingly fine and curious. 


Lord MINA Preſident, and I, 
went from the Cockpit to dine with the 
Lord Mayor : there were none of the coun- 
cil, except us three. Lord Granville 15 I 
went together. 


; 


The King's birth-day. The Dy 


room in weepers. 5 


Parliament opened. Lord Downe and 
3 


G 
to 
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Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, moved 
and ſeconded the addreſs. No oppoſition Nov. 14. 


to it. 


The account which Cary brought to 
me, I think, puts an end to the Bengal 
expedition. 


At the Houſe. Order to commit Mr. 
Murray to Newgate renewed. 


Laſt Saturday the Duke of Cumberland 
had a bad fall from his horſe, while he was 
hunting at Windſor. | 


Went to council at St. James's, where 
proclamation, with goo/. reward, was or- 
dered for apprehending Mr. Murray, in 
conſequence of a reſolution of the Houſe. 


This day died Lord Bolingbroke. 


Went to council, where the truſtees for 
Georgia agreed to ſurrender their charter 


to the King, r 8 and unconditio- 
. 


K Was 


175t. 
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20. 


21. 


26. 


Dec. 12. 


19. 


— 
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Was to wait upon the Princeſs of Wales, 


Dec. 21. Received in a manner moſt remarkably 
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kind by her and all the royal children. 


Waited upon the Princeſs, whoſe kind- 
neſs ſeemed to encreaſe towards me. 


The Solicitor General, with other com- 
pany, dined with me. On a malicious 
report that I had forced myſelf upon the 
late Prince of Wales, and into his ſervice, 
I explained the whole tranſaction to the 
Solicitor General, and produced to him, 
all the proper vouchers that verified it, 
ſtep by ſtep. 


Went to council, where Lord Granville 
very imprudently drew in queſtion the va- 
lidity of the French treaty of commerce, 
making the goods of enemies on French 
bottoms free from capture. This was, 
however, left undecided. 


Mr. Furneſe dined with me, and gave 
me an account of what had paſſed between 
him and the Solicitor General (Mr. Mur- 

| ray) 


13 
ray) about a meſſage to Mr. Tucker, by 


172. 


Mr. Ellis, from Mr. Pelham, to know Fes. 2. 


what was to be done on a new election at 
Weymouth, pretending that the chuſing 
two, at his nomination, was to laſt always. 
The Solicitor General entered into a detail 


of my affairs with much affection and 


warmth, and ſaid, he knew there was not 
the leaſt indiſpoſition towards me in the 
Miniſtry, but was afraid, that the King 
had been ſtrongly prejudiced againſt me 
perſonally : that he would take it upon 
him to bring this matter to a proper iſſue, 
one way or another ; as it was by no means 
fitting, that I ſhould offer or aſk for any 
thing, till I was ſure of being well received. 


He behaved nobly, and like a friend. The 


event is with God. 


Went to council. Gave the Solicitor 
General an account in writing, of the whole 
proceeding of the late Prince of Wales, 
in the demand of 100,000/. fer ann. in 
Parliament. 


Went to the Cockpit to a prize cauſe, 
„ which 
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which turned upon the authenticity of the 
treaty of commerce with France; ſeveral 
Lords (of which the Lord Preſident was 


one) doubted of its being in force. I did 


not, and it was at laſt decided by virtue of 
that treaty. ' We ended that long diſpute 
of General Anſtruther and Minorca, by 
referring the coſts and damages he is to 


pay, to the Maſter of the Rolls and Gene- 
ral Bland. 


Mr. Furneſe called on me. He had 
ſeen the Solicitor General, who had in- 
formed him, that there was not the leaſt 
indiſpoſition in the Pelhams, but, on the 
contrary, a willingneſs to live well with 
me. That they ſaid, it would not be im- 
poſſible to remove the ill impreſſions made 
upon the King, but it required a little 


time, &c. If they removed the Pitts, &c. 
then it might be eaſy. 


Mr. Ellis was with me : he introduced 
the talk of his election on a new Parlia- 
ment. I told him, that I thought my 
behaviour, both public and private, even 

in 
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in oppoſition, never could have given juſt 
cauſe of offence to the Pelhams, or could 
have ſhewn any indiſpoſition to live per- 
ſonally well with them : that, as I was, 
now, entirely free from engagements, I was 
ſincerely deſirous of Mr. Pelham's favour 
-and friendſhip, if he would accept of my 
friendſhip and attachment: if then, he 
would accept of my ſervices, he might, 
upon proper conditions, command my in- 
tereſt, and in that caſe, nobody would be 
more welcome to me at Weymouth, than 
he, Mr. Ellis. That this was in Mr. 
Pelham's breaſt, who beſt knew his own 
diſpoſition, but that mine was entirely 


| inclined to be his friend and ſervant, upon 


proper conditions. This of proper conditions, 
was frequently repeated, and Mr. Ellis de- 
fired to obſerve, that there was neither 
promiſe nor engagement. 


Saw the Solicitor General by appoint- 
ment, and found his report much leſs fa- 
vourable than Mr. Furneſe underſtood it. 
That the Pelhams were very well diſpoſed 
to me, but 'that the King was ſo much 

K 3 | pre- 
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prejudiced againſt me by former miſrepre- 


ſentations, that he feared they could anſwer 
for nothing, &c, So we parted, I taking 
it for a thing entirely broken off, but he 
ſaying, that he did not yet ſee it in that 
light. 


Waited on the Princeſs, and was very 
graciouſly received. | 


The King's birth-day kept. I was at 
court. 5 | 


I waited on the Princeſs. A chapter of 
the Garter, Prince Edward, the Stad- 
holder, the Earls of Lincoln, Winchelſea, 
and Cardigan elected. 


Went to council, on the particular 
cauſe of a prize taken from the Spa- 
niards by Admiral Knowles, the zd of 


September, 1748, in America. It turned 


upon the interpretation of the terms for 
hoſtilities ceaſing in thoſe parts, which 
were fixed by the preliminaries of Aix la 
Chapelle (which refers to the treaty of 
| | ſuſ- 


3 —— kwe 
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ſuſpenſion between us and France, 1712) 
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and the proclamations, here, and other Max. 18. 


acts of ſtate, there I delivered my opini- 
on, at large, for reſtitution. The Lords 
took a further day to give judgment, but 
the majority ſeem to be with me, and 1 
think, it muſt be ſo decided. 


A cauſe on a capture by Admiral Griffin 
in the Eaſt Indies, commonly called the 
Laſcar's cauſe. The claim againſt it ap- 
peared to be a manifeſt forgery and was re- 
jected; and the prize muſt be adjuſted to 
the captors when we next meet. 


Went to council at St. James's—The 
King declared the Regency, as uſual, and 
the Counſellors took leave and kiſſed his 
hand. The King ſet out, about four, the 
following morning for Harwich. 


This morning my old acquaintance, Mr. 


Scrope, died at the age of eighty-tour. 


Conſulted the Speaker about Dr. Thom- 
ſon's privilege. 


K 4 Went 


19. 
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Went to town to attend Dr. Thomſon's 


AR. 17. action of defamation againſt Saxon the 


21. 


apothecary, at the King's Bench — began 
at fix, ended at nine - evidences, ſpeaking 
to the Doctor's {kill and reputation, were 
the Duke of Roxburgh, Earl of Middleſex, 
Mr. Leviſon, Sir Francis Daſhwood, Sir 
Francis Eyles, Mr. Drax and myſelf. He 
carried his cauſe and the jury gave 201. 
damages. | 
. 8 ; 

At council—the Solicitor General told 
me he had ſpoken to Mr. Pelham, as from 
himſelf—that there was a real good-will 
and deſire to take me with them, but that 
they had fears to engage me, leaſt they, on 
their part, ſhould not be able to fulfil 
their engagements. That they were afraid 
of the King, and.of the party (the old 
Walpolians) nick named the Black-tan, 
&c. The Solicitor adviſed me by all 
means to ſee Mr. Pelham, and that I ſhould 
meet with a friendly, confidential recep- 
tion, &c. &c. This is ching. but obli- 
ges me to ſee him. 


- 
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11 
Saw Mr. Pelham by appointment, in 


Arlington Street I began by telling him, Mar. 5. 


that the applications I had received from 
Mr. Ellis about his election at Wey- 
mouth, I conſidered as giving me handle 
to wait upon him; for I was come to offer 
him, not only that, but all the ſervices in 
my power, and that I was authoriſed to ſay 
the ſame from all my friends. He ſaid, he 
ſhould willingly embrace it, were it not 
for fear, that he ſhould not be able to ful- 
fil what he wiſhed to do, on his part. I 
aſked, whether he would admit of a confi- 
dential converſation—he ſaid, he could 
have no reaſon to wiſh any other, and that 
what Ellis had ſaid, was from him, and 
was meant to produce ſuch a converſation. 
I then aſked him, if there was any real 
inclination, in the Duke of Newcaſtle and 
him, to accept of us into their friend- 
ſhip and protection, if objections could be 
removed; for that I knew the different fa- 
cility of removing them, when there was 
a little good will at the bottom, and when 
it was the work of importance, only—he 
would obſerve, that I did not arrogate im- 
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portance; but if I had it, I would acceptof 


nothing that was only owing to that—that, 
at my time of life, nothing would tempt 
me to come into any Court, upon the foot 
of force and intruſton. That I faid this, 
to explain to him, that I defired to hve 
with him, and his, as their attached friend 
and ſervant ; that I deſired no rank which 
could juſtly create envy in my equals, or 
any fort of power that might occaſion ſuſ- 
picion in my ſuperiors. Reſerving only, 
that, if he gave me a muſket, and ordered 
me to a poſt, I ſhould certainly fire. 
That, if clouds ſhould ariſe, I was not a- 
fraid at all, to meet the great geniuſes now 
on the ſtage. Mr. Pelham ſaid, that there 
were real good wiſhes and good-will, and 
for nobody more; but how to put them 
in execution was what hindered him from 
ſaying all he wiſhed—that there were dif- 
ficulties, and great ones, with the King, 
on account of my quitting his ſervice for 
the Prince's, &c, I replied, that I was a- 
ware of ſuch a prejudice ; but that I be- 
lieved, when it was repreſented to the King, 
and by him as his opinion, that I could be 

2 of 
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of ſome utility to his Majeſty's ſervice, by 
my own and by the weight of my friends, 
particularly in chuſing ſeveral members, 
it would be the means of removing all pre- 
judices. For that, though I knew that no 
pains had been ſpared to make him (Mr. 
Pelham) believe the contrary, yet I did aſ- 
ſure him, as a gentleman and his ſervant, 
that the intereſt of Weymouth was wholly 
in Mr. Tucker and me : that in the coun- 
try it was impoſſible to chuſe one member 
againſt us, at leaft, without the utmoſt vi- 
olence : that, indeed, he could give us a 
great deal of trouble there, and, I owned, 
could chuſe any four he pleaſed (by peti- 
tion) at Weſtminſter. But that, I knew, 
it was not in his temper; and I could not 
think it was for his intereſt to have re- 
courſe to flagrant acts of violence, to chuſe 
two members (which was the moſt he pre- 
tended to,) when he might have all four, 
and me too, without any violence at all. 


Mr. Pelham did not pretend to ſet up 


any right of the court, or that they deſign- 
ed to make uſe of any force againſt me, 
3 but 
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but ſaid, to be ſure, what I had hinted 
muſt be the way, that he muſt take to- 
wards the King ; and that he would truly 
tell me all that he knew about the King's 
prejudice againſt me—that his Majeſty 
was angry at my quitting, though he re- 
ceived it better than he expected, as he 
had told me before: but at my going into 
the Prince's ſervice afterwards, the King 
broke out and ſaid to him, here is a fine 
end of civilities ; here is Dodington, you 
made me give him, the other day, a great 
employment, and, now, he has thrown it 
at your head, and is gone over to my ſon, | 
and beſides, a nominal place is made for 
him, to give him a pretence of putting 
himſelf at the head of his meaſures, and 
more to this purpoſe—after this, upon my 
coming to Kenſington, on a Sunday, ſome . 
time after the Prince's death, the King 
ſaid, I ſee Dodington here ſometimes, 
what does he come for? to which Pelham 
replied, that he did not know, indeed, but 
he did not believe that I had any particular 


views, becauſe he had never had the leaſt 


hint of any; which, if I had formed any, 
| he 
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he thought, he ſhould, ſooner than ano- 
ther, have heard of them from the long ac- 


quaintance between us: that, he was ſure, 
my coming to Court was to ſhew my duty, 


and that I defired to live in his favour, ' 


and, he ſuppoſed, that I might wiſh for 
his (Pelham's) protection and deſire to 
come into his ſervice: but that was gueſs 
only—the King replied, no, there has been 
too much of that already—and that the 
converſation did not end well. That he 
would tell me the bottom of all his poli- 
ticks and his brother's too, for they muſt 
in the end be the ſame; and that was, to 
chuſe a new Parliament, that ſhould be all 
of a piece; ſuch a one, as might ſerve the 
King if he lived, and be ſteady to put the 
young King in the right way, if the old 
one died :—that he meant a thorough 
Whig Parliament ; for when there were 
factions, though a wiſe man was obliged 
to avail himſelf of them, as well as he 
could; yet they were not deſirable, nor 
what he meant; but he wiſhed to have a 
thorough Whig Parliament all of a piece. 
I replied, that I approved of what he ſaid, 

and 
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1752. and thought, that the offers I now made 
May 5. him, from myſelf and friends, might con- 


tribute to facilitate that end—he ſaid, it 
was for that end, that he told it to me. 
That they were, now, without competition, 
as well with the King as they could poſſi- 
bly hope for : but that he was not ſo weak 
as to imagine, that it depended upon any 
thing but the caſe they procured his Ma- 
jeſty, in carrying on his ſervice : that the 
King's temper was to be obſerved and com- 
plied with, &c. &c. 


That, upon the preſent ſubject, he him- 
ſelf was moſt fincere and defirous to effect 
it, and would do his beſt, and he was ſure 
his brother would do ſo too, and that he 
would write to him in conformity. That, 
as to borough matters, when he was preſ- 
ſed about Weymouth (as, to be ſure, both 
of us muſt expe&,) he thought the beſt 
language he could hold was, that he and I 
lived very well together, and that he had 
no room to think, that any thing would be 
done there, that would be diſagreeable or 

diſſer- 
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diſſerviceable to him; and that I ſhould 
deal in the ſame general terms, &c. 


I ſaid, that, as to quitting the King's 
ſervice, I did not do it with any compact 
with the Prince; that it was full four 
months after, before his Royal Highneſs 
made me any offers, and he then did it in 
ſuch a manner, that left me no option to 
refuſe, without offending him for ever. 
That Mr. Solicitor General Murray knew 
this; and that I had living and written 
evidence to prove it inconteſtably. Since 


I came into the Prince's ſervice, I could 


appeal to him, whether my behaviour was 
not entirely calculated to ſoften, rather 
than to inflame, even to the loſs of my fa- 
vour ; whether, when the little, incendiary 
ſyſtem prevailed, by which alone many of 
thoſe about his Royal Highneſs's perſon 
could ever be of any ſignificance, I did not 
endeavour to check it; and when I could 
not, did not abſent myſelf from the Houſe, 
rather than take a part or countenance it. 
But, however, I defired the King ſhould 
know, that I would not juſtify with my 


Sovereign 
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Sovereign and my maſter, but ſubmitted 
myſelf to think that I was to blame, ſince 
he was diſpleaſed, and that I therefore 
humbly begged pardon, which was all in 
my power to do, except to ſhew him, by 
my future ſervices, that I deſerved it. 
That this, with the intereſt I could, and 
was willing to center in his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice, I thought, might be ſufficient to 
remove objections, (which had in reality 
no foundation) eſpecially, when conveyed 
through ſo able, ſo powerful, and, I truſted, 
ſo friendly a channel. That, upon the 
whole, he might ſee, and, I meant, he 
ſhould, that I was very deſirous this event 
ſhould take place, from a ſincere wiſh to 
attach myſelf to him, and to end my life 
with thoſe, with whom I began it. That 
I was defirous to ſerve my country, and 
choſe to do it with the good liking of the 
King—but if his Majeſty ſhould ſhut up 
that way, that then I muſt endeavour to 
do it by ſuch ways as ſhould offer in the 
courſe of .things. Mr. Pelham renewed 
the aſſurances of his fincere wiſhes. and 
endeavours, in a very decent manner, and 


added, 


{ ws 1 
added, that he was reſtrained from ſaying 


what he wiſhed, out of the regard he owed 


me, not to ſay any thing he was not ſure 
to perform, and concluded, by inviting 
himſelf in a moſt gentlemanlike and o- 
- bliging manner, to Hammerſmith. 


Went to the Speaker's in Surry, with 
Mr. Chamberlayne, about Dr. Thomſon's 
moſt diſagreeable affair. 


Sir Francis Daſhwood dined with me, 
and I communicated to him what had 
paſſed between Mr. Pelham and me; I 
offered him to be of the party, but he de- 
clined it. 


Prince of Wales's birth-day. ' I went 
to St. James's. Great court, but not in 
new clothes. | | 


| 


Dined with me, Lord Lincoln, Meſſrs. 
Pelham, Vane and ſon, Solicitor General, 
and Furneſe. Much wine, and as much 
good humour as I ever met with; both 
laſted tilt almoſt eleven o'clock. 

I. Dined 
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Dined at Lord Lincoln's with Mr. Pel- 


LAY 31. ham, &c.—ſtaid late. 


Joxe 7. 


15, 


20, 


Dined with Mr. Pelham at Eſher, 
Much drink and good humour. 

At the Cockpit: a complaint by Mr. 
Webb againſt Mr. William Sharps, for 
taking exorbitant fees. | 


Went to attend Dr. Thomſon's cauſe. 
The court would not enter into proofs 
whether he was, or was not, my ſervant, 


I went to Mr. Oſwald's. He expreſſed 
much affection and attachment towards 
me. 


Went to the Cockpit. Mr. Webb's 
accuſation” of Mr. William Sharpe, for 
taking three guineas, as a council fee, in 
every prize cauſe, from the gainer only, 
heard; and adjudged to be falſe, ue 


leſs, and. malicious, 


Went to town to meet. Lord | Middleſex 
and 


7 
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and Counſellor Forreſter. Lord Middle: 1752. 
ſex gave me full power to make his ſub- our 6. 
miſſion, and to endeavour to reconcile him 
to his father. Owen tried, and acquitted, 
for publiſhing Mr. Murray's caſe. This 
is the third great caſe, where the juries 
have inſiſted on judging the matter of law, 
as well as of fact. The firſt was of Buſhell, 
the Quaker, reported by Lord) Chief Juſ- 
tice Vaughan: the ſecond, was that of the 
Biſhops in the reign of James the IId. 


I waited on the Duke of Dorſet. 1 . 
choſe to put the queſtion to him hypothe- 
tically ; if His fon ſhould throw himſelf 
at his feet, and declare an unreſerved ſub- 
miſſion and ſorrow for what is paſt—what 
would he ds? He was much moved. I 
defired he would not anſwer me then, as 
I had no commiſſion to demand it, but 
that he would conſider of it; becauſe, as 
the family were to come to me at Eaſt- 
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if it ſhould be full and ample, as it ought 
to be. 


I went early to town to take my leave 


of Mr. Pelham. After a little general 
converſation, I roſe to go away, and ſaid 


that the Solicitor General had told me, 
that it was not only his own, but Mr. 
Pelham's opinion, that nothing of our af- 
fair ſhould be broken to the King, till his 
return from Hanover; and, therefore, l 

aſked him no news. He replied, it was 
their opinion—that he. had treated me 
with the utmoſt ſincerity, and would con- 
tinue to do ſo— that he ſincerely wiſhed 
the thing, and would do every thing to 
bring it about that all reaſons were for 
it — that he had told me the peculiarity of 
temper, the prejudices, &c: that made 
things difagreeable, but that he would do 
his beſt. I replied, that, confidering the 
name he bore, I could have no doubt of 
his ſincerity, and' therefore would pati- 
ently wait the event. But that I thought, 
when, through a canal ſo favourable, the 


Kung 
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King was informed that, when I quitted 


his ſervice, it was not by a bargain to en- Jury 15. 


ter into the Prince's, and that I never made 
the Prince any propoſition at all—that it 
was more than four months after my quit- 
ing, that the Prince made me any. When 
his Majeſty is deſired to reflect, how much, 
when I came into the Prince's ſervice, I 
endeavoured to bring a little temper and 
moderation into it, and when I could not 
ſucceed in that, I would not ſupport the 
incendiary part, and therefore did not go 
to the Houſe. That the Princeſs, the 
Solicitor General, and' other living wit- 
neſſes, which I could produce, knew the 
firſt, and that I could appeal to himſelf. 
(Pelham) for the truth of the laſt. But, 
ſetting all this afide, when his Majeſty 
ſhould be informed that I would not juſ- 
tify againſt my King and my maſter. That, 
fince he was diſpleaſed, I was willing to 
think myſelf to blame, and humbly to 
demand his pardon, aſſuring him that my 
future ſervices ſhould deſerve it. Here I 
deſired him to obſerve that, when a gen- 


tleman aſks pardon, he is with us entitled 
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1752. to it, and it was what I would not do, 


JoLy 15. when I was in the right, to any ſubject in 
the world, or to any Prince, but himſelf, 
When his Majeſty -was aſſured that I was 
capable of facilitating his affairs, and that 
his chicf ſervants were deſirous of receiv- 
ing me- 


If all this, repreſented by thoſe he did, 
and ought chietly to rely on, would not do, 
I hoped Mr. Pelham would think, that I 
had diſcharged my humble duty to his 
Majeſty, and ſhewed how defirous I was, 
of paſſing the reſt of my life with him, 
and under his protection; for, I thought, 
I had ſaid and done as much as any man 
of honour could do, or ſay, and had gone 
as far as was poſſible. Mr. Pelham faid, 
that he underſtood me perfectly well, that 
he wiſhed the thing cordially, and would 
do all imaginable juſtice, aud leave nothing, 
in his power, unattempted to perſuade the 
King— that, in ſhort, he had explained to 
me the bottom of his politicks— that he 
had a great regard for all Europe, but 


did not trouble himſelf much about it— 
that 
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that his concern was to keep things on a 


1752. 


right foot at home—that if the King was Jury 15. 


willing to arrondir his affairs, and let them 


ger together, as many as they could of 


thoſe, who could beft contribute towards 
it; in order to go on as he was bred up, 
and ſuffer them to endeavonr to have a 
thorough Whig Parliament chofen, which 
would make the remains of his Majeſty's 
life eaſy, and would ſettle the young Prince 
upon the throne, ſo as to ſecure him a 
proſpect of a proſperous reign. If they 
would let him do this, he was at their ſer- 
vice; if not, he could be contented to be 


a private man as well as another—not that 


he complained of the King, &c. In ſhort, 
here he ſpoke a little Pelham, but intelli- 
gible enough to thoſe who are acquainted 
with the language. | 


We parted very kindly. 
By the Princeſs's commands I paſſed the 
day with her at Kew. Farrived' there about 
eleven in the morning, and we paſſed two or 
three hours together, alone, in the gardens. 
N L 4 I in- 


16. 
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I informed her, by her order, of the ſtate 
of the Iriſh affairs, which had made fo 
much noiſe, She aſked me about a report 
ſhe had heard concerning a reconciliation 
between the Duke of Dorſet and Lord 
Middleſex. I ſaid, it would be impracti- 
cable, unleſs Lord Middleſex would en- 
tirely ſubmit to his father ; and even then, 
his behaviour had made the wound fo 
deep, that I could not be anſwerable what 
the Duke would do. She ſeemed deſirous 
of it, and wiſhed I would try. I told 
her that, as Lord and Lady Middleſex 
were to be with me, in the country, I 
would ſee what his Lordſhip could be 
brought to, for from thence only it could 
move, if at all. I opened myſelf no far- 
ther to her. We came in, an hour before 
dinner, I dined at the Bed-chamber wo- 
man's table, where was Mr. Creflet, who 
behaved very courteouſly to me, and 1s a 
very knowing man, Afﬀter dinner, her 
Roya] Highneſs ſent for me; we walked 
round Richmond Gardens : ſhe was at- 
tended by the Ladies Auguſta and Eliza- 
beth, Meſſrs. Creſſet and Bludworth. 

| When 
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When we returned, ſhe ordered me to 


1752. 


come in with her: we ſat down, and ſhe JvLY 16. 


turned the diſcourſe upon. the Miniſtry. 
I ſoon perceived ſhe had heard ſomething 
of the late correſpondence between Mr. 
Pelham and me; I therefore thought it 
fit to tell her that, from an opportunity 
which had ariſen from them, I had lately 
renewed my correſpondence with. them, 
and that I had taken occaſion to tell them, 
that I was deſirous of ending my life, in 
quiet, with thoſe with whom I had begun 
it, and whom I moſt eſteemed, &c. That 
they received my offers of friendſhip very 
civilly, and ſeemed defirous of receiving 


me; but that they apprehended the preju- 


dices of the King againſt me, from the ho- 
nour I had of belonging to the Prince, &6, 
That the anſwer I made, was that my in- 
clinations were ſincere, as, I ſuppoled, their 
kind acceptance was alſo ; and that, for the 
reſt, I muſt leave it to them. I then put 
her in mind, that I neyer aſked any thing 


of his Royal Highneſs; that he never 


promiſed any thing to me, till four months 
after I had quitted my employment; and 
1 that 
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that I then, teſtified my ſurpriſe to her, 
and acquainted her with all that paſſed. 
She faid, ſhe remembered it very well. I 
then reminded her, how, from my appear- 
ance as a ſervant at Cliefden, I formed a 
plan of temper and moderation : that, 
knowing her right way of thinking, I 


ventured to communicate the plan to her, 


and beg'd her protection, in the execution 
of it, even before we returned to town— 
that I always had perſiſted in it, and 
never would engage in any other. She 
replied, it was very true; ſhe was a very 


good witneſs of it, and would always aſ- 
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fert it, &c. I afked leave to wait on her 
at Kew, if ſhe ſhould be there at my re- 
turn, which ſhe gave me in a very obliging 
manner, and then I came home to Ham- 
merſmith by ten at night. 


At half paſt three, without going to 
bed, Mrs. Dodington and J ſet out in our 
poſt-chaiſe for Eaſtbury, where we arri- 
ved the ſame day, at fix in the afternoon. 


Meſſrs. Dodington, Ralph, and I went 
| to 


aan 


to Poole, to poll for a Sheriff and Mayor. 
We loſt both elections, and I think Mr. Szer. 15. 
Trenchard's election in danger. 


We returned to Hammerſmith. 


Went to Mr. Pelham's. He gave me 
an account of Earl Poulett's correſpon- 
dence with him, about the vacancy at 


Bridgewater. I mentioned, that I had | 


written to his Lordſhip, to make it a 
means of reconciling the family. He 
ſeemed much indifpoſed towards Mr. Vere. 
There was company, 'and ſo we could not 
talk fully. At council, there was nothing 


to do but to prorogue the Parliament, and 


iſſue a proclamation for a Scotch Peer, on 
the death of the Duke of Gordon. 
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26. 


28. 


Went to town to meet the Duke of Ocr. 2. 


Dorſet. I made his ſon's ſubmiſſions to 
him, and endeavoured to procure a” full 
reconciliation, We had a long confe- 
rence. He alledged the many, almoſt un- 
pardonable provocations, which I know 
to be true; but did not abſolutely refuſe 

to 
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to forgive him. He boggled much at the 
freeing his ſon from his debts, and faid, 
that nothing but his diſtreſſes drove him 
to think of his duty, and therefore, he 
expected. ſome actions, to convince him of 
his ſincerity. To this I ſaid that, as to 
enumerating provocations, I thought our 
molt rational point was to look for reaſons 
to forgive, inſtead of materials to continue 
the quarrel. That as to paying the debts, 


I wiſhed it was come to that, for 1 could 


make that circumſtance very practicable. 

As to the motives of his ſon's repentance, 

I allowed them: but he muſt allow that 
they were, too often, the ſame with thoſe 
of us all to our common father, to whom 
we were more obliged, than we could be 
to our natural parent—That God accepted 
our repentance, though grounded on diſ- 
treſs : ſhould e then refuſe it when offered 
to us? As to actions, what ſhould they 
be? would he pleaſe to ſubſcribe. This 
was matter of ſome difficulty; and as the 
converſation had been very long, we agreed 
to meet again, to conſider if any tem- 
perament can be found. I greatly doubt 


17 J 


it: but if Lord Middleſex would help 1752. 
himſelf— though I think he will not 1 


it mien ſucceed. 
A F 
1 t to topen bed ſee Mr. Pelham, and 
laid before him the utility of his taking the 
occaſion of Mr. Poulett's death, to make 
up the quarrel between the Earl and his 
brothers, by chuſing Mr. Vere Poulett in 
his place. Mr. Pelham would not enter 
into it, as Mr. Vere had left them unhand- 
ſomely, and had treated him ill, perſonally 
wherever he could be heard. He was in- 
deed for the union of the family, but he 
would have nothing to do with Mr. Vere, 
from his perſonal behaviour, though he 
could very well live and treat with thoſe 
who oppoſed, and even perſonally oppoſed 
him; which, conſidering thoſe he has 
about him, was, I thought, ſaying in ef- 
fect, that he would take a blow from a 
ſtrong man, but not from a weak one. He 
then ſaid, that they knew nothing poſitive 
as to the King's coming; but ſhould know 
by the next courier, whether he deſigned 
to go to Hanover the next year. For that he 
had written to his brother, to beg to know 


of 
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1752. of his Majeſty, whether he would have 
Oct. 4. the Parliament meet before, or after Chriſt- 


mas. We touched upon the ſubſidies at- 
tending the election of a King of the Ro- 
mans: Mr. Pelham's face fell, and he 
grew very uneaſy upon it, and expteſſed 
much diſlike at the way it was conducted. 
He faid, he was always againſt theſe ſub- 
ſidies; that his idea was, that, if the diſ- 
ſenting ele&ors would give in the ultima: 
tum of their demands, and perform the 
conditions before they received the re- 
ward, then, indeed, when we were ſutet of 
our bargain, it might be worth conſidebing 
if it were prudent to pay the price: hut, 
to be buying one elector after another, 
was what he dbhorred and could not ap- 
prove of. It muſt have an end he Had 
declared fo in Parliament, and, as I Wen 
not preſent at the debate, he would tell me 
what he faid, for he found that he had 
been miſrepreſented. I told him, that I 
had heard from many quarters how he was 
underſtood; that though I was ſatisfied 
that he ſaid nothing but what was proper, 
yet, whatever was the general acceptdtion 
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was worth attending to: I continued, that 


1752, 


it was allowed on all hands, that he de- Oct. 4. 


clared againſt the ſubſidies in general, but 
that he was for the preſent demand, as it 
was to be the laſt, and as he had good rea- 


ſon to think, it would certainly attain the | 


end: that it was, by fomebody, faftened 
upon him, who, rejecting all that others 
had faid, declared ;that he yoted for them, 
wn on the aſſurances given by him, 

Mr. Pelham replied, Who Pitt? I. faid 
No; I thought it was Mr. Fox. He re- 
peated, in a low voice; Oh, Fox! with 
great ſigns of uneaſineſs and diſcompoſure, 


and in that ſituation I left him. 


1 Sore at letter cm Mr. Crellet, that 
her Royal Highneſs would ſee me. this 
morning... 1 made haſte. to dreſs, and, got 
to Kew by half an hour after eleven. 1 
ſaw her Royal Highneſs very ſoon : ſhe, 
the Ladies Auguſta, Elizabeth, and I went 
aut, and we walked, without fitting down, 
for near three hours. We had much talk 
upon all manner of private ſubjects, ſerious 
and ludicrous. Her behaviour was open, 

friendly, 


1752. 


11. 


13. 


1160 J 


friendly, and unaffected. She commanded. 
Oer. 9. me to dine, and to paſs the afternoon with 


her. When we came in, we met Lady 


Middleſex, -who had ſent me word the 


was to be there. We walked in the af- 
ternoon till it was dark. As we came in, 
ſhe ſaid, that ſhe had a petition from the 
Prince, that we would play at comet, of 
which he was very fond. The party was 


the Princeſs, the Prince of Wales, Prince 


Edward, the Ladies Auguſta and Eliza- 
beth, Ladies Middleſex and Charlotte Ed- 
win and myſelf. 


I received an account from Bridge water 
that, at the Mayor's feaſt, Mr. Balch, who 
was preſent, was declared candidate to 
ſucceed Mr. Poulett. I ſent an abſtract 
of the letter, with one of my own, to Mr. 
Pelham. ' 


4 


Saw Mr. Pelham, and ſpoke to him 
about this ſudden event at Bridgewater. 
He agreed that it was wholly Earl Pou- 
lett's fault, in not determining and recom- 
mending ſomebody” ſooner, He ſeemed 

to 
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to be well enough ſatisfied, from the cha- 
rater I had given him of Mr. Balch. 


The Princeſs having ſent to deſire me 
to paſs this day with her, I waited on her 
accordingly between eleven and twelve. 
I faw her immediately; her Royal High- 
neſs; the children, and Lady Charlotte 
Edwin went walking till two, and then 
returned to prayers, from thence to dinner. 
As ſoon as dinner was over, ſhe ſent for 
me, and we ſat down to comet. We roſe 
from play about nine: the royal children 
retired, and the Princeſs called me to the 
farther end of the room, and the two la- 
dies (Lady Charlotte Edwin and Lady 
Howe) who were to ſup with her, re- 
mained at the other end. She began by 
ſaying, that ſhe liked the Prince ſhould, 
now and then, amuſe himſelf at mall play, 


but that Princes ſhould never play deep, 


both for the example, and becauſe it did 


not become them to win. great ſums. 
From thence, the told me, that it was 


highly improper, the manner in which 


the Princeſs **** behaved-at 'Bath ; that 
M ſhe 


1752. 
OcrT. 13: 


15. 
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ſhe played, publickly, all the evening very 
deep. I aſked with whom ? She faid, 
with the Duke and Dutcheſs of Bedford : 
that it was prodigious what work ſhe made 
with Lord Cheſterfield : that, when his 
Lordſhip was at Court, ſhe would hardly 
ſpeak to him, at leaſt, as little as was poſ- 
fible to a man of his rank ; but that now, 
at Bath, ſhe ſent to enquire of his coming 
before he arrived; and when he came, ſhe 
ſent her compliments of expecting him at 
all her parties at play ; and that he ſhould 
always fit by her in the publick rooms, 
that he might be ſure of a warm place, &c. 
I aſked her, how theſe demonſtrations with 
him and the Bedfords, were to be repre- 
ſented to the King? She ſaid, ſhe did not 
underſtand it. That, the Duke of Bedford, 
when he went out, treated the Duke of 
Newcalſtl. very ill to the King, not only 
as to publick, but to private matters with 
relation to Lord Gower : but that, ſome 
time afterwards, in the ſummer, the Duke 
of Bedford relented, and aſked an audience, 
when he unſaid great part of what he had 


ſaid before (and on which account the 


King 
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King had been very much difpleaſed with 1752. 
the Duke of Neweaſtle) and attributed it to Ocr. 15. 
miſinformation. I aſked her, if that could 
be ſo? She replied, ſhe was ſure of it, 
and knew it to be true. I obſerved to her, 
that, notwithſtanding this, in the winter, 
his Grace (of Bedford) made a formal at- 
h tack, and a very ſtrong one too, in the 
> WM Houſe of Lords, againſt the Saxon ſubſidy. 
She ſaid, it was true, and that then the 
King was again very angry, and told her 
d that the Duke of Bedford did not know 
, his own mind. She herſelf, indeed, had 
no opinion of his judgment, but faid, that 
he was governed by Lord Sandwich, of 
whom ſhe did not think very well ; that 
he had made the Duke reſign, and that 
they were, both, very much combined, 
and in intimate correſpondence with the 
Duke of Cumberland. How they mana- 
ged with the King, ſhe did not know, but 
ſhe thought that they did not mean to act, 
at leaſt, to any purpoſe now: that their 
views. were upon the minority. I faid 
that, in this light, it ſeemed highly im- 
prudent in the Duke of Bedford to reſign 
Ds | M 2 his 
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his office, which office gave him a ſettled 
place in the council of Regency. She 
anſwered, it was very true—it was Lord 
Sandwich's doing—but that ſhe was ſatis- 
fied the minority was their point of action. 
I faid, that it was neceſſary for her Royal 
Highneſs to look about her a little, and to 
ſecure friends in whom ſhe could truſt, to 
ſee that juſtice was done unto her in that 
event, not only from that quarter, but 
from all quarters; for ſhe muſt have 
obſerved, that the preſent government had 


taken the beſt care, they could, to ſecure 
themſelves. She ſaid, Yes, good folkes! 


they had not neglected | themſelves ; and 


ſhe would a& as I had hinted, not only 


for her own ſake, but the ſake of her ſon 


and of the nation. I faid that, not know- 
ing what part her Royal Highneſs would 
take in the regency bill, I had prepared 
myſelf to oppoſe it: that I ſhould have 


'oppoſed it in a very different manner from 
thoſe, who meddled with it : that I would 


have oppoſed it upon principles, that 
ſhould have made the King himſelf weary 
of the bill, not as an oppoſition to his 

125 Ma- 
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Majeſty and his Miniſters, but as a meaſure 1752, 
of his Miniſters to ſecure their own power Oer. 15. 


at the expence, and in the diminution of 
the power of the Crown: and I did believe, 
that with the affiſtance I was ſifre of, I 
could have hung upon the bill ſo long, 
and have ſhewn it in ſuch lights, that, at 
laſt, the King ſhould have been out of 
humour with it before it paſſed, as I had 
reaſon to believe he was, ſince. That, 
however, when I found, that ſhe took the 
party of acquieſcence, which upon con- 
fideration (though, I thought, I ſhould 
hardly have had the prudence to adviſe the 
meaſure) I was thoroughly convinced was 
much- the moſt wiſe and adviſeable mode 
that could be taken; that, then, I dropped 
all ſhew of oppoſition and did not 
go to the Houſe, that -I might not fur- 
niſh an handle to render me obnoxious : 
that, with the ſame view in the late tran- 
faction between Mr. Pelham and me, I 
had made ten ſteps to their one, ſo that if 
nothing came of it, they could not ſay, 
that I was defirous to continue and propa- 
gate reſentments, &c. | 

M 3 That, 


1752. 


1 
That, I thought, the perſons, now in 


Oer. 15. power, extremely proper for her to go on 


with in caſe of a minority, and all, that 
I meant by mentioning the Regency bill, 
was to ſhew, that, as they had taken all 
proper precautions for their own ſecurity ; 
it might not be unreaſonable that her 
Royal Highneſs ſhould keep a look out, 
and ſecure ſuch friends, who, though they 
ated with government, might ſee that 
ſhe had her due ſhare of it ; for that there 
was ſuch a thing as being great, and at the 
ſame time inconſiderable; that we might 
be born the one, but muſt owe our con- 
ſequence to ourſelves. That, however, 
nothing was to be done at preſent, but to 
fit ſtill and watch events: that all was 
very well, that the King was very kind to 
the royal children, and very 1 to 
her, &c. ; 


She ſaid, that, in general, ſhe had no 
objection to the Miniſtry—ſhe, indeed, faw 
very little of them : but, what ſhe could 
not excuſe them for or forgive, was their 
not doing nn for the Prince's ſer- 


vants: 
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vants: that after ſo long a time and ſo 1752, 
many vacancies, taking no notice of any Oer. 15. 
one of them looked, as if they had a ſtu- 
died deſign to keep old prejudices and re- 
ſentments alive: that ſhe was ſure, they 
might aſſiſt them if they would; that they 
might have prevailed on the King before 
now, if they had ſet about it willingly: 
could they pretend, they could not pre- 
vail with him in behalf of perſons who 
muſt be indifferent to the King, after what 
they had made him do for Pitt? I replied, 
that I agreed to all ſhe ſaid, with relation 
to their influence over his Majeſty, where 
| reaſon was ſo evidently on their ſide, and I 
| was the more flattered with it, becauſe it 
; was my own way of thinking, ſo much 
) that, if nothing ſhould come of what was 
) in agitation between me and them, and 
they ſhould continue to hold up the King's 
perſonal indiſpoſition towards me, I ſhould 
) impute it wholly to their want of inclina- 
7 tion. She ſaid that, notwithſtanding what 
| I had mentioned of the King's - kindneſs 
r to the children and civility to her, thoſe 
- things did not impoſe upon her—that 
; M 4 there = 
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there were other things which ſhe could 
not get over ſhe wiſhed the King was leſs 
civil, and that he put leſs of their money 
into his own pocket: that he got full 


Zo, oool. per ann. by the poor Prince's 


death—if he would but have given them 
the dutchy of Cornwall to have paid his 
debts, it would have been ſomething. 
Should reſentments be carried beyond the 
grave? Should the innocent ſuffer? Was 
it becoming ſo great a King to leave his 
ſon's debts unpaid ? and ſuch inconſidera- 
ble debts ? I aſked her, what the thought 
they might amount to? ſhe anſwered, the 
had endeavoured to know as near as a per- 
ſon could properly enquire, who, not hav- 
ing it in her power, could not pretend to 
pay them. She thought, that to the tradeſ- 
men and ſervants they did not amount to 
go, oool. that there was ſome money ow- 
ing to the Earl of Scarborough, and that 
there was, abroad, a debt of about 70, oool. 
That this hurt her' exceedingly, though 
ſhe did not ſhew it. I ſaid that it was 
impoſſible to new-make people—the King 
could not, now, be altered, and that it ad- 

ded 
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ded much to the prudence of her conduct, 1752. 
her taking no notice of it. She faid, ſhe Oer. 15. 


could not however bear it, nor help, ſome- 
times, giving the King to underſtand her, 
in the ſtrongeſt and moſt difagreeable light. 
She had done it more than once, and ſhe 
would tell me how it happened the laſt 
time. You know, continued ſhe, that the 
Crown has a power of reſumption of Carle- 
ton Houſe and gardens for a certain ſum : 
the King had, not long ſince, an inclina- 
tion to ſee them, and he came to make me 
a viſit there : we walked in the gardens, 
and he, ſcemingly mightily pleaſed with 
them, commended them much and told 
me that he was extremely glad, I had got 
ſo very pretty a place : I replied, it was a 
pretty place, but that the prettineſs of a 
place was an objection to it, when one was 
not ſure to keep it. The King ſaid, that 
there was, indeed, a power of reſumption 
in the Crown for 4oo00/. but ſurely, I could 
not imagine that it could ever be made uſe 
of againſt me] how could ſuch a thought 
come into my head? I anſwered, no, it 
was not that which I was afraid of, but I 


Was 


1752. 
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I 
was afraid there were thoſe who had a bet- 
ter right to it, than either the Crown or I: 
He ſaid, oh, no, no, I do not underſtand 
that; that cannot be. I replied, I did 
not pretend to underſtand thoſe things, 
but I was afraid there were ſuch people. 
He ſaid, oh! I know nothing of that—1 
do not underſtand it—and immediately 
turned the diſcourſe. I was pleaſed with 
the ingenuity of the attack, but could not 
help ſmiling at the defence, nor ſhe either, 
when ſhe told it. I ſaid that, I thought, 
ſhe had done all that could be expected ; 
that prudence required letting this and ſe- 
veral other matters flecp : that I was con- 
vinced, that the high and juſt OPINION 
people had of her, made them wait with 


patience. She ſaid, they were very good 


to her ; that George had no other way of 
thinking, and would, certainly, act accor- 
dingly ; but yet, ſhe durit not let any body 
have the comfort of knowing it, leaſt they 
ſhould put every thing into a flame: upon 
which, ſhe obſerved to me the delicacy and 
tickliſhneſs of her fituation. I, then, took, 
the liberty to aſæ her, what ſhe thought 

the 
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1 
the real diſpoſition of the Prince to be? 


She ſaid, that I knew him almoſt as well 
as the did; that he was very honeſt, but 


ſhe wiſhed that he was a little more for- 


ward, and leſs childiſh, at his age; that 
ſhe hoped his preceptors would improve 
him. I beg'd to know what methods they 
took ; what they read to him, or made 
him read ; and whether he ſhewed a par- 
ticular inclination to any of the people a- 
bout him. She faid, ſhe really did not 
well know what they taught him ; but, to 
ſpeak freely, ſhe was afraid not much : 
that they were in the country and followed 
their diverſions, and not much elfe that ſhe 
could diſcover; that we muſt hope, it 
would be better when we came to town. 
I faid, that I did not much regard books, 
that what I the moſt wiſhed was, that his 


Royal Highneſs ſhould begin to learn the 


ulages and knowledge of the world; be 
informed of the general frame and nature 
of this government and conſtitution, and 
of the general courſe and manner of 'bufi- 
neſs, without his deſcending into minutias. 
She ſaid, the was of my opinion, arid 

that 
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1752. that Stone told her, that, when he talked 
Ocr. 15. to the Prince upon thoſe ſubjects, he ſeem. 


ed to give a proper attention and made 
pertinent remarks : that Stone was a ſen- 
fible man, and capable of inſtructing in 
things, as well as in books : that Lord 
Harcourt and the Prince agreed-very well, 
but ſhe thought, that he could not learn 
much from his Lordſhip : that Scott, in 
her opinion, was a very proper preceptor: 
but that for the good Biſhop, he might be, 
and ſhe fuppoſed he was, a mighty learned 
man, but he did not ſeem to her very pro- 
per to convey knowledge to children; he 
had not that clearneſs which ſhe thought 
neceſſary : ſhe did not very well compre- 
hend him, herſelf, his thoughts ſeemed to 
be too many for his words. That the did 
not obſerve the Prince to take very parti- 
cularly to any body about him, but to his 
brother Edward, and ſhe was very glad of 
it, for the young people of quality were ſo 
ill educated and ſo very vicious, that they 
frightened her. I told her, I thought it a 
great happineſs, that he ſhewed no diſpo- 
ſition to any great exceſſes, and beg'd to 

know 
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know what were his affections and paſ- 


175. 


ſions. She repeated that he was a very Ocr. 15. 


honeſt boy, and that his chief paſſion ſeem- 
ed to be for Edward. I faid that, as her 
Royal Highneſs had mentioned the nega- 
tive which the Miniſtry ſeemed to continue 
upon the Prince's friends, I preſumed to 


aſk her about the young Prince's affections 


towards his father's memory ; becauſe he 
was, now, bred in a manner, and in hands 
ſo totally unacquainted with the late 
Prince, and with thoſe who had been 
about him, that he might very eaſily be 
brought to forget them; which, I feared, 
at the firſt ſetting out in life, would give 
a very diſadvantageous, if not a dangerous 


impreſſion of him: that trifles are of con- 
ſequence in the firſt outſet (particularly 


thoſe that relate to the heart) to Princes, 
whoſe lighteſt actions engage the attention, 
and whoſe elevation expoſes them to the 
continual inſpection of mankind: that 
many good things loſe their gloſs at leaſt 
by untoward impreſſions : that a great 
deal of power might be required to do 
things, where affection and confidence 


were 
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were wanted, which a very little might 


bliſhed by firſt and favourable impreſſions. 
That, for theſe reaſons, I ſhould be ex- 
tremely ſorry that his Royal Highneſs 
ſhould entirely forget thoſe, who had been 
faithfully attached to his father, as that 


_ attachment was the only reaſon that could 


be given to juſtify the proſcription which 
they, now, lie under. She faid, that the 
agreed with me, that nothing could be 
more diſadvantageous and hurtful to him: 
that it would affect her very ſenſibly; that 
ſhe had no reaſon to apprehend it, as the 
Prince ſeemed to have a very tender regard 
for the memory of his father, and that ſhe 
encouraged it as much as the could: that 
when they behaved wrong, or idly (as 
children will do) to any that belonged to 
the late Prince, and who are, now, about 


her; ſhe always aſked them, how they 


thought their father would have liked to 
| ſee them behave ſo to any body that be- 


longed to him, and whom he valued; and 
that they ought to have the more kindneſs 


tor them, becauſe they had loſt their friend 


and 
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and protector, who was theirs alſo ; and 


1752. 


ſhe ſaid, ſhe found that it made a proper Ocr. 15. 


impreſſion upon them. I humbly beg'd 
that ſhe would cultivate and improve the 
perſonal influence, which her many vir- 
tues, as well as natural affection gave her 
over the Prince: that I was ſure, that, 
from her influence, and the ſettled opinion 
of her prudence with all mankind, all the 
diſintereſted and ſenfible amongſt us, hoped 
for a happy ſettlement of the new reign : 
that I did not mean authoritavely and 


during a legal minority, but during the 


very young part of the King's life, and 
till time and inclination had brought him 
thoroughly, to weigh and underſtand what 
the government of a great country was. 
She expreſſed herſelf civilly for the regard 
I teſtified for her, and ſaid ſhe could have 
nothing ſo much at heart as to ſee him do 
well, and make the nation happy. N. B. 
I have forgotten ſomething very particular, 
vig. In expreſſing her diſlike to the Prin- 
ceſs A——a and the Duke of Cumberland, 
the ſaid, that, though ſhe did not value 
thoſe things, nor ſeem to ſee them, yet 

| the 
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ſhe could not but wonder at the very lit- 
tle regard which the Duke was pleaſed to 
ſhew her. That ſhe had been at Kew 
the whole ſummer, and he had never 
vouchſafed to favour her with one viſit. 
That ſhe had been ill for three weeks, not 
much, indeed, but ſo that the. town re- 
ports were, that ſhe was dying ; but his 
Royal Highneſs never thought her worth 


ſending after, even once, to know how 


ſhe did : ſhe continued, that ſhe was very 
indifferent to theſe matters, but ſhe could 
not help wondering what views were at 
the bottom of it. I came home between 
ten and eleven, and have been the more 
particular in this converſation, becauſe it 
carries an air of friendſhip and openneſs 
which I, no way, expected from a great 
lady, who has eſtabliſhed a character for 
prudence in not opening herſelf much to 
any body, and of great caution to whom 


ſhe opens herſelf at all. 


I ſaw Lord Middleſex, and had a long 
talk with him in preſence of Lady Middle- 
ſex ; and in the evening I ſent him a 

draught 
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_ draught of a letter from him to the Duke 1752. 
of Dorſet, which he will not ſend, nor Ocr. 17. 


do any thing, I believe, for himſelf : if fo, 
he will render it impoſſible for me to do 
any thing for him. 


I went to town with defign to go to the 
Prince's drawing-room in black, being in 
mourning for the Counteſs Temple. After 
a little time, the Earl of Hyndford was ſo 
obliging as to come and tell me, that, he 
believed, I had forgotten that they did 


not appear in mourning that day, it being 


the coronation-day. So I was forced to 
ſlip away. I ſpoke to the Solicitor General 
to conſider, how I was to open the tran- 
ſation, between Mr. Pelham and me, to 


the Duke of Newcaſtle. 


I received my draught from Lord Mid- 
dleſex, with a letter in a good degree con- 
formable to it, from him to the Duke of 
Dorſet. Sent him a draught of another to 
his mother, the Dutcheſs. 


— — _—_ 


22, 


46, 


I dined with the Lord Mayor. No Nov. 9. 
N coun- 


1752. 
Nov. 9. 


14. 


18. 


19. 


I 78 J 
councellors, but thoſe of the law, except 
the Speaker and myſelf. 


Called at the Duke of Dorſet's, and de- 


livered a letter to him, and another for the 
Dutcheſs, from Lord Middleſex. Much 
converſation to induce a relation, but could 


- not obtain a declaration of the conditions 


on which he would be reconciled. He 
objected to the uſage. he had received, in 
which he was too well grounded; and 
next, to the incapacity. he was under of 


paying his ſon's debts. I told him we 


were not come to that yet—I wiſhed we 
were, as I could point out means very 
eaſily, to ſhew that thoſe debts. were not 
ſo formidable, &c.—TI hinted ſome. We 
were now interrupted. 


The King came to town about five 
o'clock. 


I called at the Speaker's, and propoſed, 


upon ſuppoſition he was in the chair of 


the new Parliament, Dr. Sharpe for his 
chaplain. I received a general anſwer of 
| regard 
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regard for me, and eſteem for the Doctor. 
I think, I find that he will be Speaker, and 


I hope, he will get ſome reverſion for his 
ſon as an inducement for him. 


Went to the Duke of Newcaſtle, who 
received me with very much kindneſs. I 


kiſſed the King's hand. 


I waited on the Princeſs, and gave her 


a full account of the tranſaction about a 


reconciliation in the Dorſet family. She 


. received it with great pleaſure, and treated 
me with uncommon condeſcenſion. 


Monſ. Lamberti, the French agent, 
called on me. He inſiſted that the King 
muſt go to Hanover early in the ſpring— 
that the election of a King of the Romans 


was the thing next his heart that, by 


the Golden Bull, abſolute unanimity of the 


Electoral College, as alſo of that of be 


Princes, was required that, upon thoſe 
conditions, and ſatisfaction to her allies, 
(the Palatine and Pruſſia) France would 
not oppoſe it ; but that ſhe would, without 

N 2 that 
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that ſatis faction - that the pecuniary ſa- 


tisfaction of 1, 200, ooo florins, and the 
barony to the Palatine, was ſettled, but 
the expectation of Ortenaw was not that, 
when Bavaria left France for the Houſe of 
Auſtria, the recompence was fixed by the 
treaty of Fuſſen; that we engaged for the 
performance—that a private treaty was 
ſince ſigned by the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
Meſſrs. Munchauſen and Haſlang, by which 
we further engaged to make it good—that 
the Bavarian ſubſidy was to beaugmented— 
that, of Cologne to be ſettled. I aſked 
why all theſe things might not be nego- 


ciated at London, as well as at Hanover : 


he replied, becauſe the Miniſters, who 


treated thoſe affairs there, did not come 
hither—that theſe were another ſort of 
men, men of buſineſs and abilities, wholly 
bred for negociations, and not for charac- 
ters and ſhew—that the German Princes 
alſo ſent thither their confidents and Mi- 
niſters of State, who never came to London 
as reſident Envoys that nothing farther of 
effect could be done here, this winter, in 
that matter, and that all the negociations 

would 
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would be with France about the limits in 
America ; and, as to that, they had cart 
loads of memorials to exchange with us, 
whenever we pleaſed. 


King's birth-day kept. Lord Hillſbo- 
rough began a converſation with me at 
Court. He thought there muſt be ſome 
diſturbance ariſe from the Pitt party : 
that, though they were ſo well placed, they 
were ſtill uneaſy : that they neither liked 
others, nor were liked by them. I faid, 
I could not conceive that they would ſtir, 
He ſaid, yes; for that Pitt's paſſion was 
ambition, not avarice—that he was at a 
full ſtop, as things were, and could have 
no hopes of going farther : he was once 
popular; and if he could again make a 
diſturbance, and get the country on his 
fide, he then might have hopes : now, and 
on the preſent ſyſtem, he could have none. 
I replied, I thought they could not part 
with what they had, &c. &c. He ſaid, they 
had the Temple pocket—that, to his know- 
ledge, they were all as one, and would 
ſtand and fall with Pitt, as their head. 

N 3 Lord 
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Lord Hillſborough wondered that they did 
not break out; he daily expected it. I ſaid, 

that, in all likelihood, if ſuch a ſcheme 
was on foot, his Lordſhip would know it 
as ſoon as any body; for he muſt be ſenſi- 
ble, that it was impoſſible for them to at- 
tempt it, without holding out a hand to 
people, to extend and fortify their own 
connections, &c, He ſaid, to be ſure, but 
not to him that they knew his opinions 
too well that, when they broke from me, 
he followed me- that he never was more 
than commonly acquainted with Pitt—that 
Pitt had once dined at his houſe, and they 
might viſit perhaps once in a winter that 
his Lordſhip loved George Grenville perſo- 
nally, but no ways eſpouſed his politicks: 

that, for himſelf indeed, his alliance with 
Lord Kildare naturally led him to Mr. Fox, 
and that he was much more likely to ſuc- 
ceed than Pitt— that the Pitts could not 
be quiet, but had been dabbling with the 
Prince, and that their plans were pre- 
vented by the prince s death, as, to be ſure, 
I knew, and Mr. Pelham knew : therefore 
they muſt be diſagreeable to each other, 
and 
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and they could have no hopes of riſing by 1752. 
him. That Mr. Fox had ſomething very Nov. 27. 


frank and open about him, and that he re- 
ſolved to puſh for his turn not by oppo- 
ſition, for he had a family, and could not 
afford to part with his emoluments; but, 
if accidents ſhould happen, he pretended 
to ſucceed—that, indeed, Mr. Pelham's 
life was as good as his, and he would not 
oppoſe him ; but that he ſhould endeavour 
to be next, and would conſider himſelf as 
ſuch. I aſked, whether he held out his 
hand, &c. His Lordſhip ſaid, yes, to all 
the world; that it was prodigious how 
many friends he had. made. He had got 
the Duke of Cumberland, the Dukes of 
Marlborough and Bedford, Lord Sandwich, 
and the Duke of Richmond of courſe. 
That he was very well with Lord Hallifax, 
who ſeemed to trim, as near as he could, 
between Mr. Pelham and him, and that 
now he was endeavouring to get Lord 
Hartington. That, if Mr. Pelham was out 
of the way, he thought that the Duke of 
Newcaſtle did not like Fox perſonally, nor 
did the Chancellor. As to Pitt, the King 
N 4 him- 
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himſelf would be againſt him. | But, faid 


Nov. 27. he, I think you are not acquainted with 


Fox. I replied, that I had always known 
him, and always liked him very well, but 
had not converſed much with him of late. 
He ſaid, he wondered at it, and what 
ſhould be the reaſon of it? I ſaid, that 
I fancied it was occaſioned by the other 
ſide, for though I liked Mr. Fox very well, 
it was poſſible he might not much like me. 
He ſaid, he could not believe It. I ſaid, 
ſome lies might probably be told him, 
but that I had never deſerved ill of 
him; if it was ſo, his opinion of me mult. 
be, and ought to be, extremely indifferent 
to me, He ſaid, he had never heard any 
thing drop from him of that kind, and if 
he had any diſlike to me, it muſt be from 
my puſhing Sir Robert Walpole, for Fox 
really loved that man. I faid, ſurely my 
breaking with Sir Robert Walpole was 
nothing perſonal to him; I did it pub- 
lickly, at the expence of a conſiderable 
employment, and what Mr. Fox thought 
of it was, what never did, nor ever could 
give me any the leaſt concern. Then the 

con- 
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converſation became general, the beginning 
of which J thought very ſingular. 


I went to the Duke of Dorſet and ob- 
tained of him, that he would willingly ſee 
Lord Middleſex, on condition that he 
would form no pretention to have his debts 
paid, or to a feat in Parliament, or to a 
place. I took this down in writing, but 
I doubt Lord Middleſex will not go: if 
he does, and reſolves to continue to uſe all 
his advantages, he will ſucceed. But it 
muſt be the work of time, perſeverance, 
and inſinuation. 


delivered the Duke of Dorſet's meſ- 
ſage to Lord Middleſex, and gave him an 
account of the converſation ; I then ſaid 
what I thought was proper. 


Lord Harcourt reſigned being Governor 
to the Prince. He offered to do ſo, unleſs 
Mr. Stone (placed as Sub-governor by the 
Miniſters), Mr. Scott, tutor in the late 
Prince's time (but recommended by Lord 


Bolingbroke) and Mr. Creſſet, made trea- 
ſurer 


1752. 
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28. 
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Dec. 5. 
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1752. ſurer by the Princeſs's recommendation, 
Dc. 5. were removed. The King deſired him to 


conſider of it; but Lord Harcourt con- 
tinuing in the ſame reſolution, the Arch- 
biſhop and Lord Chancellor were ſent to 
him, to know the particulars of his com- 
plaints againſt thoſe gentlemen, He re- 
plied, that the particulars were fit only 
to be communicated to the King, and ac- 
cordingly he waited on his Majeſty, which 
ended in his reſignation. The Biſhop of 
Norwich ſent his reſignation by the ſame 
Prelate, and Lord. His reaſons, if he 
gave any, I ſhould have known, if a gen- 
tleman, who was going to tell me, had not 
been interrupted by company. 


The Duke of Dorſet came to tell me 
that Lord Middleſex had written to the 
Dutcheſs for leave to wait on her, and that 
ſhe had appointed to-morrow: morning. 
J hope all will, in time, end well. 


Lord Middleſex informed me that he 
had ſeen the Duke and Dutcheſs of Dorſet; 


that he was very coldly receiyed; by the 
Dutchels, 


L387. 
Dutcheſs, and not much better by them both 


together. This is very injudicious in their 
Graces, but his Lordſhip muſt perſevere. 


Mr. Pelham ſent for Cary, the ſurgeon, 
on pretence of the Weſtminſter election, 
but, in reality, to queſtion him about a 
letter which he had written to Mr. Vane, 
and which Mr. Vane had ſent to Mr, Pel- 
ham, who interpreted it to inſinuate, that 
I was out of humour becauſe nothing was 
ſettled or ſaid to me. Mr. Pelham ſaid, 


1752. 
Dec. 8. 


12. 


I muſt know how much this ſquabble 


with Lord Harcourt had engroſſed their 
whole time and thought, and in a diſa- 
greeable manner. That they could not be 
throwing at the King every day that he 
had the greateſt kindneſs and eſteem for 


me, and that a proper perſon ſhould ſhortly 
ſpeak to me. 


We to the Duke of 1 and, I 


think, left him diſpoſed to receive his ſon 
kindly. I ſaw Lord Middleſex, who, I 


hope, will make a proper uy of all oppor- 


tpnities, ; 
Lord 
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Lord Waldegrave declared Governor to 


Dc. 18. the Prince, and on the 2oth, was ſworn 


22. 


28. 


of the council. 


Was with the Duke of Dorſet. We 
talked over the affair of the Prince's family, 
and agreed that there muſt be a counter 
ſtory of the court ſide, or the reſigners 
would run away with the publick opinion. 


I left him, ſtill, well diſpoſed to his ſon. 


I waited on the Princeſs : ſhe was pleaſed 
to ſend the royal children to prayers, and 
to ſtay with me. I reſolved to avoid men- 
tioning all publick affairs, on account of 
the diſturbances, now freſh, in the Prince 
of Wales's family ; and therefore, I began 
by acquainting her with what had paſſed, 
relating to the reconciliation in the Dorſet 


family, ſince I had ſeen her Royal High- 


neſs. She ſaid, ſhe was afraid it would be 


hard to compleat it fo, as to anſwer Lord 
Middleſex's ends entirely ; and ſhe ſeemed 
to be of opinion, that, though Lady Mid- 
dleſex was no ways in fault, and though 
neither the Duke nor the Dutcheſs had 


dropt 


[ 189 J 
dropt the leaſt word about her ; and though 
Lord George had been with Lady Middle- 


ſex twice, in the ſame houſe with her, and 


never once ſaw, or aſked after her, yet ſhe 
was inclined to think, that Lady Middle- 
ſex ſhould go to wait on the Dutcheſs. 1 
was glad to learn her opinion, for I wanted 
to know it. I replied, that there were odd- 
neſſes about them, which were peculiar to 
that family, and I had often told them ſo. 
She ſaid, there was ſomething very odd 
amongſt them, and, laughing, added, that 
ſhe knew but one family that was more odd, 
and ſhe would not name that family for the 
world. I ſaid, it did not become me to 
gueſs at her Royal Highneſs ; but if it did, 
I was ſure I could not gueſs it in a hun- 
dred years. She laughed and ſaid, à propos, 
there has been fine doings in our family ; 
a very fine buſtle indeed ! I am glad we 
are rid of them. I ſaid, it had indeed oc- 
caſioned a great deal of talk. She replied, 
ſhe was quite weary of hearing it—that 
there was ſuch an outcry at two people's 
leaving them, as if they were the moſt 
conſiderable men in the nation ; and who 

OCCa- 
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1752. occaſioned as much wonder and outcry, 
Dec. 28. two years ago, when they came to them, 
on account of their being too unknown to 
come thither—that ſhe knew nothing of 
the Jacobitiſm, the arbitrary principles, 
the dangerous notions of thoſe who were 
accuſed, or any ſuch, attempted to be in- 
ſtilled into the children—that ſhe could 
not conceive what they meant—that the 
Biſhop, indeed, was teaching them logick, 
which, as ſhe was told, was a very odd 
ſtudy for children of their age, not to ſay, 
of their condition. I ſaid that, whatever 
they meant, they both muſt often, before 
things came to theſe extremities, have 
applied to her Royal Highneſs, and have 
laid before her ſome oſtenſible reaſons, at 
leaſt, for a ground for their reſolution to 
reſign, when the King returned. She re- 
plied, never :—that ſhe knew nothing of 
their intention, till Lord Harcourt had 
been with the King—that the Biſhop had, 
ſeveral times, given her an account of the 
progreſs the children made—that he be- 
haved in the moſt flattering and ſervile 
manner, in the accounts he gave: and then 


he 
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he often inſinuated, that there were thoſe 1742. 
about the Prince, who encouraged his Dc. 28. 
Royal Highneſs againſt him, &c.—that 
ſhe told him, as the truth was, that ſhe was 
entirely innocent of any ſuch practices her- 
ſelf, and did not know of any body who 
could be accuſed of it; and particularly, 
could not perceive by the children, when 
they were with her, that afiy ill offices 
had been done him—that the laſt time the 
Biſhop had been with her, he complained 
more ſtrongly of being diſregarded ; he 
beg'd her protection, ſhewing the great ne- 
ceſlity of a preceptor's being reſpected and | 
ſupported, &c. Upon which ſhe told him, 
that ſhe always inculcated in the children 
to ſhew him great reſpe&, and was very 
far from endeavouring, or even wiſhing, 
that it ſhould be leſſened : and this, ſays 
ſhe, not for love of you, my Lord, but be- 
cauſe it is fitting and neceſſary; for if they 
are ſuffered to want reſpect that is due to 
one degree, they will proceed to want it 
to another; till, at laſt, it would come up 
to me, and I ſhould then have taught them 
to diſregard me. This, ſhe ſaid, was the 
laſt 
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1752. laſt converſation ſhe had with the Biſhop, 
Dc. 28. I aſked her, if ſhe could remember when 


it was: ſhe anſwered, ſhe thought about 
the end of September, or ſoon in October. 
That, as to Lord Harcourt, he never took 
the leaſt notice of her ; that ſhe had hardly 
ſeen him, three times, the whole ſummer, 
though they lived fo near together at Kew: 
that, when he came for the Prince, ſo far 
from ſending in to her, he would ſtay in 
the hall; and though preſſed to it by the 
ſervants, he would not come into the pic- 
ture-room, where we always ſat, when ſhe 
was above, till ſhe came to us or ſent for us 
up. . I aſked, if he always fetched the 
Prince home: ſhe ſaid, yes; at a certain 
hour. I faid, I had heard fo, and did, in- 
deed, a little wonder in myſelf, that I had 
never ſeen Lord Harcourt, when I had the 
honour to play at cards with their Royal 
Highneſſes in private; for as the game 
could not be up to a moment, I thought it 
natural his Lordſhip ſhould let his Royal 
Highneſs know that he was below, and I 
preſumed ſhe would, as naturally, ſend for 
him up: ſhe ſaid, to be ſure ſhe ſhould; 


and 
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and I might well wonder. But fo far from 


that, he never came near her: that he had 
been twice this year in Oxfordſhire, and 
that ſhe never knew when he went, or 
when he returned : I then faid, that I 
could not conceive, according to the com- 
mon form of things, even though his re- 
ſolution might be taken, how it was poſ- 
fible that he could avoid waiting upon her, 
tolay ſome reaſons before her Royal High- 
neſs, by way of expoſtulation or apology, 


before the King came home: ſhe ſaid, he 


never did, nothing like it: that, fince his 
return from Oxfordſhire, the very firſt 
time ſhe ſaw him,” was at the foot of the 
ſtairs at St. James's, the night the King 
came (Nov. 18); that the next time, was 
the birth-day (27th) in the private rooms, 
that he endeavoured to avoid her, but ſhe 
got between the door and him, and took 
him by the coat, and ſaid, he was very fine: 
he ſaid; Madam, it is all the manufacture 


of Spitalfields, and fo walked off. That, 


the Tueſday before, he had been with the 
King, to repreſent that her children were 
in the way of imbibing dangerous no- 
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tions, &c. That he had no authority, and 
could do no good, unleſs Stone, Creſſet, 


and Scott were diſmiſſed ; that they were | 


Jacobites, &c. and had been bred fo, they 
and their families. I faid, this' charge 
upon their families and education made 
me ſmile; for that, though J had a per- 
ſonal regard for Lord Harcourt, and did 
ſtedfaſtly believe, that he was as faithful a 
ſervant and ſubject, as any the preſent fa« 
mily on the Throne had : yet I was ſorry 
to ſay, that I remembered his predeceſſor, 
following the Oxford circuit, a very poor, 
but reckoned a very ſhrewd lawyer; which 
{hrewdneſs in the poor profeſſor, as he roſe, 
had juſtice done it, and was called genius 
and abilities as it really was; for he was 
very able, very ſkilful, and more emanent 
by his talents and capacity than by his poſt. 
But, till the laſt years of his life, he was 
always eſteemed a thorough Jacobite : he 


even ſtands impeached upon theſe princi- 


ples, and though not proceeded againſt, 
he is Cxcepted in ſeveral acts of grace. 
That I was ſure, Lord Harcourt abhorred 


_ thoſe principles, and would, with chear- 


fulneſs, 
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fulieſs, riſque every thing fot this royal 17 52. , 
family ; ; but I thought it rage that peo- Dic. 28, 


ple ſhould not allow converſion to be as 
natural and fincere in other families, as we 
had happily experienced it in his; and 
that, upon the whole, I could not imagine 
what they meant by this whole tranfac- 
tion, as to the matter, and yet leſs, as to 
the manner. She ſaid, that, however it 
was, the King was very well pleaſed with 
them; but that ſhe could eaſily gueſs 
what they meant. I faid, that now I was 
ſerious in aſſüring her Royal Highneſs 
that I could not gueſs. She replied, one 
might gueſs by their falling upon Mr. 


Creflet, who had no more to do with 


the Prince's education, than I had—that 
they had a deſign to get his place for 
another, and ſhe thought it was for Lord 
Talbot's brother ; but as the King took 
her recominendation, now Crelſet was to 
be brought into the quarrel - that theſe 
gentlemen were leagued with ſome greater 
people, whom ſhe need not name to me, 
to get the Pre to their fide ; and then, 
by their Behaviour, to throw her off from 

1 her 
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her temper, and ſo make their complaints 
to the King ſtronger, and then to make 
her diſoblige his Majeſty, in defending 
the accuſed ; not doubting, if they could 


once force her into any indiſcreet warmth, 
to make ſo plauſible a ſtory to the King, 


as might compaſs their deſign ;. which is, 
to carry the Prince into thoſe other hands 
at laſt, by taking him from the people, 
now about him, and by degrees, conſe- 
quently, from, her. This failing, behold 
the next ſtep—the Biſhop comes to take 
his leave of me, and with .abundance of 
fawning and flattery, thanks me for all 
my goodneſs to. him, and all the regard 
I had been pleaſed to ſhew him, &c. when 
he was in the family ; hoping that 1 
would believe, that he left i it like an honeſt 
man. 1 replied, continued the, that, for 
the regard I had ſhewn him, or any ſer- 
vices I had done him, he owẽeͤd me no obli- 
gation; it was no more than was bis due, 
and what I ſhould always pay to any body, 
whom the King was pleaſed to put about 
my children in the fame ſtation— that as 
to the motives of his leaving the family, 

as 


— 


. 
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as I Was not acquainted with them, I 
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could ſay nothing about them. Then, Dec. 28. 


ſaid ſhe, comes my Lord of Harcourt, 


and he, in a drier way than the Biſhop, 
takes his leave, by thanking me for the 
favours and ſupport he had received from 
me, While he was in the family: and in 


return, I thanked his Lordſhip for the 


conſtant care and attendance he had be- 
ſtowed upon my ſons. I replied to her 


Royal Highneſs, that I was ſurpriſed at the 


whole before, by what I had heard from 
the publick talk; but that, now, I was 
aſtoniſhed. She ſaid, the thought ſhe had 
ſome little reaſon to take it ill, that ſuch 
grievous complaints ſhould be made of ma- 
nagements-about her fon, without giving 
her the leaſt previous intimation of them: 
that Lord Harcourt complained ſtrongly to 
the King of dangerous notions, and arbi- 
trary principles being inſtilled into the 
Prince; and that he could be of no uſe, 
unleſs the inſtillers of that doctrine, Stone, 
Creſſet, and Scott, were diſmiſſed. That, 
as he named no particulars, the King had 
ſent * Archbiſhop and the Chancellor to 
O 3 com- 
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Dec. 28. 


( i0f 1 
command Lord Harcourt to acquaint them 
with the particulars—that his Lordſhip's 
anſwer was, that the particulars were fit, 
only, to be communicated to the King, 
and that he would wait on his Majeſty with 
them. (All this I knew before.) That 
he did fo, and that ſhe had ſince talked 
with the King, and his Majeſty told her, 


that Lord Harcourt had only run over the 


ſame general topicks again, without enter- 
ing into any particulars at all: that the 
King had aſſured her of this, and ſhe be- 
lieved, he had told her. the truth. But, 
continued ſhe, they have miſſed their ends, 
for the King was in very good humour 
with her and the children, and imputed 


nothing to them in this whole tranſaction, 


I faid, that I was extremely pleaſed her 
Royal Highneſs had not been thrown off 
her temper by this behaviour, conſidering 
how offenſive it was, how deep it was laid, 
and who were at the bottom of it: for that 
I, particularly, and I believed, all good men 


placed their chief hopes in the Prince's 


continuing in her hands and under her di- 
rection, and in her preſerving that influence 
over 
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over him, which was juſtly due to her, as 


ſhe. replied, they would not find it eaſy to 
make her loſe hor temper. I told her of 
an anonymous letter ſent to Dr. Newton, 
a popular preacher, of St George's, ſetting 
forth the dangerous way the Prince's edu- 
cation was left in, and, after touching on 
the Doctor's popularity, concluding by 
putting it to him as a duty to take notice 
of it in the pulpit. She had not heard of 
it, and ſeemed at a loſs to gueſs what it 
meant. I ſaid, the only meaning I could 
give it was, though perhaps with too much 
refinement, that they had or would write 
anonymous letters to the ſame purpoſe, to 
forty or fifty of the London clergy; in 
hopes that, among ſo many, one hot-headed 
fellow might be found, who would take 
fire at it, and endeavour to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf by trying to raiſe a flame about it. 
But I did not think proper to tell her Royal 
Highneſs of another anonymous letter, 
which was ſent to General Hawley, on 
Wedneſday the zoth inſt. which, when it 


was opened, contained nothing to him, but 
O4 was 
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well from her prudence, as from nature. — Dec. 28. 
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was a ſort of a repreſentation or remon- 


Dec, 23. ſtrance to the King from the Whig nobi- 


| lity and gentry ; ſetting forth (as may be 
ſeen in my papers No. ,) their great con- 
cern and apprehenſions for the Prince's edu- 
cation from the hands in Which he, now, 
is; their diſſatisfaction at the manner, in 


which the power of the crown was lodged; 


that, indeed, ſome of thoſe who, by their 


offices, were called Miniſters, and ought to 


be ſo, were ſometimes tumbled and toſſed 
about, but that there was a permanence of 
power placed in three men, whom they 
looked upon as dangerous; and that theſe 


men entirely truſted, and were governed 


by two others; one of whom had the ab- 
ſolute direction of the Prince, and was of 


a Tory family, and bred in arbitrary prin- 


ciples; ; and the other, Who was bred a 
profeſſed Jacobite of a declared Jacobite 


family, and whoſe brother, now at Rome, 


Was a favourite of the Pretender and even 
his Secretary of State. In ſhort, the co- 


rollary was, that Murray, (Solicitor Gene- 
ral) and Stone, governed this country. This 
letter was ſent to General Hawley with an 

1 intent 
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intent no doubt, that he ſhould immedi- 


ately carry it to the Duke, that his Royal 
Highneſs might lay it before the King and 
make what firſt impreſſions he could. 
Whether the General did ſo, I don't know, 
but I do not ſuſpect him of ſo much fi- 
neſſe; but what is certain, is, that he ſent 
it or carried it to the Secretary of State, 
who laid it before the King. What was 
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Dr. 28. 


the effect, I can't tell; but I know-they = 


were very much intrigued: to find out 
whence it came and Who was the author. 


Mr. Furneſe called on me, and from a 
converſation with the Solicitor General, 
brings me new proofs of the ang s * 
5 towards me. 

The Biſhop i of Pettvbonkdgh ai Pre- 
Ae the 8870 of Wales: 


Anson 7: 


1 had «hang obiyreriabion with M r. Vere 


about our negociation with the court, and 
he ſeemed to think it much for their inte- 
reſt to agree with us. He expreſſed great 


apprehenſions of the Duke and his party. 


The 


20. 
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The Princeſs ſent for me -I found her 


Jau. 25. with. the Ladies Auguſta and Elizabeth 


we began with talking of the reconcilia- 


tion in the Dorſet family: from that, ſhe 
ſpoke of the Pruſſian memorial, of which 
I gave her my ſentiments, which were, 
that it was, no doubt, meant to be very 
offenſive, not only in matter, but in man- 
ner: for that, through the whole, there 


is no mention made of the King, but the 


repreſentation is made to the nation and 
to the Miniſtry, which I thought highly 
indecent—ſhe replied, ſhe thought it per- 
plexcd them very much—I faid, it muſt 


do fo, from the difficulty of finding a way 


to reſent the affront. She ſaid, if we did 
reſent it, that Hanover was open, 'and the 
King of Pruſſia could do what he pleaſed 
with it, as eaſily as I could come into the 
garden where we were, from my terrace. 
I replied, he had taken an imprudent occa- 


ſion to inſult the King, ' becauſe: the pre- 


ſent quarrel was upon a point” purely 
Engliſh, without the leaft mixture of Ger- 
man, and could ' not 'be reſented on the 
Electorate without alarming every Prince 


in 
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muſt know, that the Houſe of Auſtria Jan.-25, 


watched with impatience to recover Sileſia: 
that he was leſs a match for Vienna, than 
Hanover was for him: that I knew, he 
wanted a war, becauſe he felt his country 
finking under the number of troops, which 
he kept in it, in time of peace. That I 


did not think France was in a condition, 


or in the diſpoſition to enter into a war 
immediately, and, if he was not yery ſure 


France would, that he played very deep and 


yery dangerouſly indeed. This part, as 
well as the reſt, of the converſation which 
was long, being carried on in the cold air, 
the Princeſs muffled up, and moſtly ſpeak- 
ing low that the children might not hear 
it; J ſhall chooſe to throw the principal 
parts together, as ſhortly and as clearly as 
| can, though not exactly in the order they 
were ſpoken, but as much in the words as 
| can recollect . the Dutcheſs of Devon- 
ſhire's aſſembly, of laſt Monday, was men- 
tioned ; from thence Mr. James Pelham's 
ef laſt night, which was profeſſedly for 
hagard, and for the Miniſtry and Court. 

She 
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1753- She expreſſed great diſlike at playing pub- 
Jax. 2g. lickly at forbidden games: ſhe ſpoke, rea- 


ſonably and warmly, of the ill example and 
encouragement it gave to all ſorts of diſ- 
ſipation, &c. &c. : I agreed with her, and 
mentioned the precautions, Which Lord 
Treaſurer Godolphin uſed, to conceal his 
paſſion for play, though he practiſed it to the 
laſt: (but added, to change the diſcourſe) 
that it was but once a year, at a relation's 
houſe; that they had little to do, for all 
Parliament oppoſition was over; no body 
attended, and therefore it was natural that 
they ſhould : amuſe themſelves a little. 
She ſaid, yes, all ſeemed to be quiet now, 
but how long would it continue ſo? they 
never were in ſo tickliſh a ſituation, as at 
preſent : that they were frightened three 
years ago, but with very little or no rea- 
ſon; that now they had reaſon; they muſt 
know it and feel it, and ſhe was amazed 
they did not look out for aſſiſtance and 
friends whom they could depend upon, 
but that their cowardice would be their 
ruin. I ſaid, I wondered at it toq, that 
their own real friends and dependants were 


very 
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very much narrowed ;' but at the ſame 1783. | 
time, the would pleaſe to conſider, that it Jan, A | 
was not. eaſy for them to make new con- 

nexions;. for people of rank and real effi- 
cieney, who were unengaged and truly 
neuters, were but few ; and againſt almoſt 


every one of thoſe few, either from falſe 


| 
| 
| repreſentations. or caprice,, the King had 
| taken prejudices, which the Miniſters did 
p not care, or did not dare to combat, which; 
| [ ſuppoſed, was the occaſion of their not 
ſtrengthening. themſelves: She ſaid, with 
. great warmth, that, when they talked to 
her of the King, ſhe loſt all patience, for 
ſhe knew it was nothing : that, in theſe 
| great points, ſhe reckoned the King no 
t more than one of the trees we walked by, 
e (or ſomething more inconſiderable, which 
* ſhe named) but that it was their puſilla- 
t nimity which would make an end of them. 
d I. ſaid, that it was, indeed, ſurpriſing; 
d and. if. they were willing to, accept of aſ- 
, fiance, which I was confident, they really 
r wanted, and would not, I was much con- 
t cerned, for them : :, becauſe, to be; ſure, in 
© great things the King muſt comply. with 
y 12 what 


14 
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1755. What was reaſonable. For inſtance, Ma- f. 
Jax, 25. dam, to put à Lady of your Bedchamber, I 
of # Grobm of the Stole about your Royal th 
Hightteſs, with whom you muſt live; or It 
ybtir Private Treaſurer, Who muſt enter be 
into all your little domeſtick, perſonal de- tl 
fails, I ought to confult your inclinations, I 
nay, even yout captice { but to recommend 
one of your Receivers in Cornwall, yout 
inteteſt and the facility of your ſervice 
ought only to be tonfidered, and | you 
6ught not to be indulged in rejectinng him, 
by having taken unfavoittable impreffions 
againſt him, becauſt it would render your 
ſervice impracticable; and all, fo rejected, 
muſt believe that I never meant to ſerve 
them, or that I had no intereſt with you, 
and ſhould not, long, be able to ſupport 
myſelf. She ſaid, it was moſt certainly ſo, 
the King was nothing in thefe things; 
and every body would drop from them, 
one by one, on account of their own 
cowardice. I told her that, ſurely, the 
had a right to infiſt upon their acting 

_ 6therwiſe; ' conſidering the gteat ſapport 
11 & Kat given them in the late tickliſh, 

| family 
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family tran faction. She faid, Ki Bates 1754. 

them ſervice; but it fignified nothing, if JAx. * 

they would net help themſelves. I replied, 

it was great pleaſure to me, to find that 

her Royal Highneſs favdured thoſt gen- 

tlemen ; becauſe; for my own part, I really 

liked and eſteemed them, mueh more than 

any, who might probably, and' who were, 

now, endeavouring to, ſucceed them 

and becauſe I was defirous to live with, 

and ſupport them: that I knew nothing 

of particulars, but that I ſpoke the lan- 

guage of the town, in ſaying, that ſhe had 

very greatly and uſefully eſpouſed their 

cauſe, and, therefore, that ſhe ought to 

have great weight with them. She faid, 

ſhe was afraid the town ſaid more of it, 

than ſhe deſired; that the truth was, it 

was certainly her's, and her family's buſi- 

neſs, to keep well with the King, and 
_ I conſequently to countenance thoſe Miniſ- 
ers he employed, and ſhe had done fo; 
| but ſhe did not underſtand; that ſhe was 
| bound t9itHera fo, as to be in their hands.“ 
Freplied, that this was the difficulty, a, 
| that ie was hard to avoid ue" inte che 
hands 


2 1 


1753. hands of either one ſide or the other; it 
Jan. 25. was a tickliſh ſituation: and here I ſtop'd. 


She ſaid, ſhe had helped them, and was 
aſtoniſhed at their cowardice, in not making 
new friends. What ground did they ſtand 
upon? Could they doubt, but that her 
good brother and ſiſter were, the whole day 
long, doing them all imaginable miſchief 
at St. James's? That, while they were 
leſſening every favourable thing, they were 
heightening and exaggerating every unfa- 
vourable one? The Duke of Bedford ſtir- 
ring Heaven and Earth in the country; 
opening his houſe and courting every bady. 
in town? What would become of them? 
Every body would leave them by degrees, 
an account of their puſillanimity. I ſaid, 
Lwas very ſorry far their inaction, for that 
her Royal Highneſs would pleaſe to ob- 
ſerve that, to people, who by their ſitua- 
tion are thrown. into politicks action, in 
that caſe, is. what life is to the body: we 
cannot ceaſe to live for a time, and then, 
tale wp»ilife aging: ſe an politieks, we 
muſt 4& ax:fome! way;or; another, an we 


cannot.ceale; action for-# time, and then: 
24 1 take 
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take it up, again. That I wiſhed the pre- 1753. 
ſent Miniſtry unfeignedly well, and was Jan. 25. 


deſirous to employ all my credit and 
friends in their ſervice; that, beſides. my 
friends and their intereſt, 'I would un- 
dertake to chuſe five members for them, 
without putting them to a ſhilling ex- 
pence, or deſiring them to make a tide- 
waiter : that I thought much, if not their 
all, depended on a new Parliament, and 1 
was willing to give them my poor aſſiſt- 
ance, as her Royal Highneſs had eſpouſed 
their cauſe; and as I was, in my opinion 
and inclination, made more prepoſſeſſed in 
their favour, than for any body, who was 
in any likelihood to ſucceed them. Here 
ended all that was material. Iam at a loſs 
to gueſs, why this great lady preſſes con- 
verſations of this nature upon me ; I nei- 
ther attempt, nor deſerve her confidence, 
nor am I ſo low, as to be fond of half 
confidences. I think ſhe muſt become 
nothing, by either ſiding with the Miniſ- 
try or the Duke, A third party, of her 
own, is her only reſource in caſe of a 
minority, but where ſhe will find that 

| P party, 
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party, may be difficult; and whether ſhe 


Jav. 25-7 will find reſolution to attempt it or to 


FEB. 1. 


” 


ſupport it, may; till be more difficult. It 
may, poſſibly, he her wiſeſt party, and, 


probably, the party ſhe; has or will. ſhortly: 


take, to take hands privately with the 
Duke of Cumberland, and, inſtigated by 
the timidity of the Miniſters, agree with 
him and repeal the .regency bill, and be 
thus ſole. regent in appearance, and he in 
effect. This I think certain, that, if they 
do not immediately remove the Duke from 
the army, andi with eclat; he, will over- 
power both her and the Miniſtry, Who 
will probably chink of ſtruggling when it 
is too late, but who will not, I think, 
dare to + When it _— be 00 and 
deciſive,” iq DE 3.25013. JI. 
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Jr's went 60 Wa Houſe wrote; 54 al. 
berty to import Champaign in bottles. 
Lerd Hihſberongh matrd it; Mr. For 
ſeconded it. We loſt the eee 
F< 09e os 1! 6. at 
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"I 1 on the Prinoeſm 7 Fon her 


alone. 
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alone. I entertained her with town tall, 
avd pleaſantries that had paſſed there I 


dined. She began, at once, by ſaying fie 


had good news to tell me: that they were 
very happy in their family; that the new 
Biſhop gave great ſatisfaction; that he 


ſeerned to take great care, and in à proper 
manner: and, that the children . took to 
him, and ſeemed mightily pleaſed, I ſaid, 
I was very glad that all their Royal High- 
neſſes were pleaſed with. the Biſhop, whom 
did not know by fight ; but that ſhe 
would give me leave to hope, that they 


were all vety well pleaſed with the new 
Governor alſo, who was my very good 


friend, and for whom I had à very great 
regard. She replied, yes, indeed ; that the 
was but little acquainted with him, but, 
from all ſhe ſaw, ſhe had a very good 
opinion of him; that he Was very woll 
bred, very complaiſant, and attentive, &c. 


and the children liked him extremely: but, 


of pageant, a man of quality far ſhow, &c 


I ſtick to the learning as the chief point: 
you, know how back ward they wkre, when 


P 2 we 
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fays ſhe, I look upon a Governor as a ſort 
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1753. we were together, and 1 am ſure, you 
Frs. 8. don't think them much improved ſince. 


It may be, that it is not, yet, too late to 
acquire a a competence, and that is what I 
am moſt ſolicitous about ; and if this man, 
by his manner, ſhould hit upon the means 
of giving them that, I ſhall be-mightily 
] pleaſed. The Biſhop of Norwich was fo 
. confuſed, that one could never tell what 
he meant, and the children were not at all 
pleaſed with him. I aid, that the whole 
tranſaction was a very odd thing, that, cer- 
tainly, there muſt be ſome bottom to it, 
which we at a diſtance could not diſcern. 
She replied, ſhe thought ſo; that the 
"ſtories - about the hiſtory of the Pere 
5 d' Orleans was falſe: the only little diſ- 
pute, between the Biſhop aud Prince Ed- 
ward, was about le Pere Perefix's hiſtory 
of Henry the IVth, and that was nothing 
at all to produce ſuch conſequences. That 
there muſt be politicks at the bottom: 
that there was a ſtory of the Biſhop's hav- 
ing ſaid, that Murray, (the Solicitor Gene- 
ral) when he was firſt appointed, told him 
that Lord Harcourt' was only a cypher ; 

that, 
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chat, as he (the Biſhop) had parts and abi- 
lities, he might eaſily get the whole into 


his own hands, and at the ſame time ad- 


viſed him not to omit ſo fair an opportu- 
nity: that ſhe believed it was a lye, but if 
it was true, the Biſhop muſt be a bad man 
to betray the private advice of a friend. 
I aid, I was moſt confident it was falſe t 
that Mr. Murray had too much ſenſe to 
meddle at all, with what did not belong 
to him; but if he had done it (which I 
could never believe) I was ſure it could 
only be in favour of his friend, Stone, with 
whom he was cloſely connected: that 1 
looked upon Mr. Murray to be a very emi- 
nent man, and much the moſt able and 
efficient of all thoſe, who were openly and 
honourably attached to the Miniſtry. She 
ſaid, it was very likely; ſhe thought they 
had very few friends, and wondered at 
their not getting more, and that it was 
their cowardice only which hindered them: 
that, if they talked of the King, ſhe was out 
of patience; it was as if they ſhould tell 
her, that her little Harry below would not 
n was proper for him; that juſt ſo, 
P 3 the 
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the King would ſputter and make a buſtle, 


E8z.:8: but when: they told; him that it muſt be 


ſhe had very little of no ſhare; and that, 


done from the neceſſity of his ſervice, he 
muſt do it, as little Harry muſt when ſhe 
came down. I replied, 1 was ſincerely. ſorry, 
not for the pteſent, but that I apprehended 
this. want of rcal, attached, and declared 
friends might produce ugly conſequences 
and conteſts, in caſe of a demiſe. She ſaid, 
it was to be apprehended, but ſhe could 
not help it. 1 faid, that they dught, for 
her fake, and from what they owed her, 
to think of thoſe conſequences. ; She an- 


_ Twered, they owed her nothing; that in 


regard to the laſt diſturbances in the fa- 
mily, ſhe proteſted, ſhe kne no more than 
ſhe had told me that ſhe never conceived 
it would come to an open rupture: and 
again proteſted; that, When ſhe heard that 
Lord Harcourt had been with the King, 
on his arrival, to reſign, he was as igno- 
rant of it, and as much ſurpriſed at it, as 
I could be: that what had been dont ſinct, 
in the replacing them, was done in the 
puzzled way which I Knew, and in which 


for 


„ 
for the Miniſters, ſhe had neyer ſeen them 


in her life. Madam, ſays I, your R 


Highneſs will forgive me, but if I had not 
catched myſelf, I was juſt: going, to. ſay, 
Lord, Madam! what do you mean ?—] 
mean, anſwered ſhe, juſt as I ſay ; the only 
way I could ſee them in the Prince's time, 
I don't call ſeeing them; and ſince. that 


time J have never ſeen the Duke of New- 


caſtle, what I ſhould call more than onee, 
but as I am ſpeaking to you with great 
exactneſs, it was twiee; and I have not 
ſeen Mr. Pelham at all no, not once; 
The Duke was, once, here, with the Archz 
biſhop and the Chancellor, upon ſome for- 
mality ; and laſt year, when the King was 
out of the way, he ſtole over to Kew, t 
take his leave, but has never been here: 
ſince his return, thougli almoſt every body 
has, as Lady Varmouth, Munchauſen, Lord 
Anſon, &c. Mr. Pelham has behaved bet- 
ter, and always very civilly: he had net 
the ſame reaſons; he might indeed at firſta 
before our money matters were ſottled, 
have taken that oocaſion to come; but as he 
* do * had no call and fears, 
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1 ſuppoſe, the King's jealouſies and ſuſpi- 


Fey, 9. cions, who is never without them. When 


the Duke of Newcaſtle was with me, I 
very ſtrongly teſtified my ſurpriſe to him, 
that he ſhould negle& ſuch a body of the 
late Prince's ſervants; that, though they 
had wiſhed me and my part of the family, 
better than any other party; yet, as that 
was over, and they were willing to come 
under him, ſurely ſome: of them were 
worth accepting. If they were not to be 
rewarded for their attachment, it was ſure- 
ly ſtrange that they were to have an exclu- 
ſion put upon them for it. He ſhuffled 
and heſitated upon this; but at laſt ſaid, 
to be ſure it ſhould be thought of, and 
brought about. I ſaid, it was indeed ſur- 
priſing; for, that thoſe gentlemen, inſtead 
of having acquired any merit by their ſer- 
vices, were not even allowed the fair play 
that they would have had, if they had 
never entered into the ſervice of the Royal 
family : I thought it very diſadvantageous, 
becauſe, in caſe of a demiſe, that all would 
be to be done, which ought to have been 
"mT ſettled, and OP to þe done, in caſe 

of 
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of accidents. She ſaid, that the.-Duke r7 54 


durſt not come near her for fear of her FB. 8. 


ſiſter Amelia. I aſked her, if ſhe thought 
he could be ignorant of her diſlike to him, 
even to inveteracy. She anſwered, no; but 
ſtill he was afraid of her. That he had 
once, ſince he came, got leave to ſee her, 
but on condition that ſomebody ſhould: be 
in the room : but that, in the caſe I men- 
tioned, ſhe ſhould ſoon enough have him 
| trotting on all fours to her, That ſhe had 
nothing to do with them : could they be- 
lieve, if the time ever came; that ſhe ſhould 
forget thoſe whom ſhe had mentioned to 
them ?—that ſhe ſhould forget, what ſhe 
ought moſt to remember, from duty, from 
intereſt, and from gratitude ?. She cauld nat 
help it—it-muſt be alors, comme alors. Pefs 
haps the fewer engagements ſhe was under 
the better. Thus ended this other: "ny 
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The Duke of Bedford moved for Nova 


Fes. 13. Scotia 1 very 8 


The cabinet met, and ſat late, on the 
ſtrange imputation of Biſhop Johnſon's, 
Meſſrs. Stone's and Murray's being Jaco- 
bites, and having drunk the Pretender's 
health at Vernon's, the linen-draper's, 
about twenty years ago. They got but 
half through, and will ſet again to morrow. 


Lord Ravenſworth's extraordinary com- 
mittee ended, which began the I cone inſt 
and fat ſeven nights. | 


I went to Lord Hobart's concert, which 
is extremely good, and perfectly well un- 
derſtood. The cabinet met to ſettle the 
report to be made to the King upon Meſſrs. 
Stone's and Murray s affairs, of which 
more hereafter. | 


I waited upon the Princeſs, who was 


pleaſed to inform me, that Mr. Stone was 


determined to proſecute Mr. Foſſet for de- 
famation ; that his council were the Attor- 
ney 
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ney General, Mr. Hume Cambell, Mr. 


though I was in no connection with Mr. 
Stone that entitled me to call him friend, 
yet I had long known and obſerved him ; 
that I had a real eſteem for him, and 
thought him very honeſt and very able, 
and I was convinced, that the King had 
not a more faithful ſubject, nor one more 


truly afſectionate to every branch of the 


Royal family! that upon this foot, I was 
not without apprehenſions of bringing 
ſuch an affair into a Court of Juſtice. 
Failure, in the leaſt circumſtance of proof; 
tampering with evidence or juries, &c. 
made me a little uneaſy. She replied, ſhe 
was ſo too, but they would have it fo: 
that Stone had behaved very well to her, 


and to the children; that, though it would” 


be treaſon if it was known, yet he always 
ſpoke of the late Prince with great reſpect, 
and with great'civility of all thoſe whom 


he knew the Prince had a real value for. 


That Lord Harcourt behaved very differ- 
ently ; that he not only behaved very ill 
to her, but always ſpoke to the children 
Mts A of 


1753. 


Ford, and Sir Richard Floyd. I faid, Max. 3. 


1753: 


Max. 3. 


if they did not ſee it, and the greateſt 


| "ago. | 
of their father, and of. his actions, in fo 
di ſreſpectful a manner, as to ſend them to 
her almoſt ready to cry; and that he did 
all he could to alienate them from her, in 
ſo much, that they themſelves were ſen- 
fible of it; and that George had mentioned 
to her once, ſince Lord Harcourt's de- 
parture, that he was afraid he had not be- 
haved to her, ſometimes, ſo well as he 
ought, and wondered how he could be. fo 
miſled ;: to which ſhe anſwered, no, but 
that, now and then, not with quite ſo much 
complaiſfance, as a young gentleman ſhould 
uſe to a lady. I ſaid, I flattered myſelf ſhe 
would find a very different behaviour in 
Lord Waldegrave. She ſaid, yes indeed; 
that ſhe liked very well all ſhe ſaw of him. 
I hinted that this whole thing ſeemed 
much deeper laid than at Murray and Stone, 
and that it ſtruck at the Pelhams. She 
ſaid, moſt certainly—they muſt. be blind 


cowards alive, if they did not reſent it: 
that, now, was the time; and they were 
undone, if they neglected the opportunity: 
ſhe repeated, they were undone; that the 

| King 
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King took the thing highly in their favour, 


and talked of it as the moſt unworthy at- MAR. 3. 


tack, and told her that Stone had ſerved 
him faithfully theſe twenty years, and that 
he knew all that he himſelf knew: that if 
he was a Peer, every body would think 


him proper to be Secretary; that his Ma- 


jeſty had been with her an hour and held 
this ſort of converſation. I ſaid, I was 


happy the King had taken ſo favourable an 


impreſſion; that I hoped and believed it 
would laſt: but, however, that it ſnould 


be made uſe of, while it was fo; ſtrong, 
becauſe it was poſſible it might cool; con- 


ſidering, as her Royal highneſs herſelf had 


been pleaſed to obſerve to me, ho thoſe per- 


ſons were, who were always about the King 


at St. James's, and that the Miniſtry had 


nobody there: She ſaid, to be ſure: they 


muſt ſtrike while the iron was hot, or be 


ruined: that ſhe had told Stone fo, who ſaid, 


they had promiſed to do what was proper: 
and that ſhe had replied, Mr. Stone, it is 
actions, now, and not words that muſt be 
expected: that ſhe had ſeen her great, 

a A fat friend (the Duke) who talked to 
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her about it, and afked her if ſhe did not 


3. think it a very diſagreeable affair: that ſhe 
N yes, but that ſhe did not regard 


He aſked her, if ſhe was not very 


pegs it happened: that ſhe replied, not at 
all, if the Miniſters would make a proper 
uſe of it. She told me then, that Murtay 
had behaved with ſpirit, and made an ex- 


ceeding good ſpeech; of which ſne gave 


me a detail as far as ſhe' remembered, and 
particularly took notice that he had marked 
ſtrongly that it was not he, nor Stone that 
were ' principally ſtruck at, but that it 
went home to the ns i Ane 
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citor, who was for the appellant, left the 
reply to the Attorney, during Which ve 


had a converſation, wherein he acquainted 
me with his behaviour; that he was brought 
in by implication only; that Stone was 


principally meant and named by Lord Ra- 
venſworth, who, from what Foſſtt had 
ſaid to him in private converſation, dame 


up and infiſted that Stone ſhould be diſ- 


n. and that ſo peremptorily to the 


Duke 
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Duke of Neweaſtle, that he was obliged to LEM 
lay it before the King, who flighted it: Max. 6. 
but Stone inſiſted with him, to have it ex- 
amined into, which gave occafion to the 
bringing it before the council. When he 
(Murray) heard of this, he ſent a meſſage 
to the King, humbly to acquaint his Ma- 
jeſty that, if he ſhould be called before 
ſuch a committee, on ſo ſcandalous and in- 
juriousanaccount, he would reſign his office 
and would cefuſe to anſwer that the King 
highly approved of it that When: it Was 
oreru and Stone had been heard i he thought 
proper ita demand an audience, and made a 
ſpeech, part of Which he repeated to me. 
, It was full of ſpirit, and charged the mat- = 
, ter home, as a deep laid combination againſt 
the Miniſtry, &c. I ſaid, every body ſaw ĩt 
d in the ſame light, and thought, that if they 
t did not act, they ere undone: that the 
8 King was now in the moſt favourable diſ- 
- paſition; but how long it would laſt, 
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d mighi be: doubted, conſidering who were 

e neareſt to him, and that there was nobody 1 
— to parry for the Miniſters, That I had ſome 0 
e reaſons to think the Princeſs was much | 


e ne - alarmed 
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1753. alarmed at their inactivity: that, unleſs 
Mar. 6. they could ſhew they had ſtrength of friends 


to ſecond her, how could ſhe ſupport them? , 
That I had it from coffee houſes, that the i 
deſign was to end in repealing the regency | 
act, and making the Duke regent ; that, b 
(if they did not repreſent ſtrongly to the 1 
King, that, if he liked the abſolute tran- j 
quillity of the two houſes, he muſt leave it ſs 
to them to make uſe of ſuch inſtruments, f 
as they thought proper, to continue it) r 
they were ruined. -— The Solicitor approved fr 
of all I ſaid, ſtep by ſtep, in very ſtrong h 
terms. He ſeemed much alarmed at the * 
repeal of the regency bill, and ſaid, that tt 
all I ſaid was true; that they. muſt act or fe 
be undone : they themſelves knew it, and ſt 
he thought they certainly would act, and h; 
he particularly approved of what I Propoſed 8 
ſhould be ſaid tothe 3 . 1 t 5 
; er 0 
8. We went to fee 0 eee of ta- 1 
peſtry from France, now ſet up at Fulham 0 
by the Duke. The work, both of the 1 
gobelins and of chaillot, called avonnerie, ir 
133 ex 
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Mr. Pelham, Mr. Vane, Mr. Furneſe 1753. » 
and I dined together, by appointment, at Max. 16. 
Mr. Vane's. The offer of our thorough 
attachment, in return for Mr. Pelham's 
thorough friendſhip and protection in 
bringing us into court, was renewed, and 
my views of meaning to ſupport their 
power, and not ſharing it as a Miniſter, 
was explained. Mr. Pelham, in a very 
frank and honourable manner, declared his 
real deſire and inclination to accept our 
friendſhip, and return his own : that, if 
his friendſhip was ſufficient to effect the 
whole, he would with pleafure engage for 
the whole: but, that he could not anſwer 
for the King, whoſe prejudices were very 
ſtrong againſt me, and, chiefly, for my 
having quitted his ſervices for his ſon's, 
&c. but that every thing in his power he 
would do to remove them, to make way 
for a meaſure ſo truly agreeable to him. 
[ then entered into a detail (which I offered 
to prove) of the injuſtice and unreaſonable- 
neſs of theſe prejudices, and then ſaid, that 
from this long account, he might naturally 
expect a requeſt to enter into a juſtification, 
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alarmed -at theit why: that, unleſs 
6. they could ſhew they had ſtrength of friends 
to ſecond her, how could-ſhe fup port them? | 
That 'I had it from coffee 3 that. the 
deſign- was to end in repealing the regency | 
act, and making the Duke regent; that, 
(if they did not repreſent ſtrongly to the 
King, that, if he liked the abſolute tran- 
quillity of the two houſes, he. muſt leave it 
to them to make uſe, of ſuch inſtruments, 
as they thought proper, to continue it) 
they were ruined. The Solicitor approved 


terms. He. ſeemed - much alarmed at the 


repeal of che regeney bill, and ſaid chat 


all I faid was true j that they muit act or 
be undone: they themſelves .knewnit, and 


be thought they: certainly-would-aft; and 
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. Mr. Pelham, Mr. Vane, Mr. Furneſe 1753. 
and I dined together, by appointment, at Max, 16. 


Mr. Vane's. The offer of our thorough 
attachment, in return for Mr. Pelham's 
thorough , friendſhip and protection in 
bringing us into court, was renewed, and 
my views of meaning to ſupport their 
power, and not ſharing it as a Miniſter, 
was explained. Mr. Pelham, in a very 
frank and honourable manner, declared his 
real deſire and inclination to accept our 
friendſhip, and return his own : that, if 
his friendſhip was ſufficient to effect the 
whole, he would with pleaſure engage for 
the whole: but, that he could not anſwer 
for the King, whoſe prejudices were very 
ſtrong againſt me, and, chiefly, for my 
having quitted his ſervices for his ſon's, 
&c. but that every thing in his power he 
would do to remove them, to make way 
for a meaſure ſo truly agreeable to him. 
[ then entered into a detail (which I offered 
to prove) of the injuſtice and unreaſonable- 
neſs of theſe prejudices, and then ſaid, that 
from this long account, he might naturally 
expect a requeſt to enter into a juſtification, 
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either by myſelf or by him: but that 1 did 


not defire to juſtify with the King. That 


all I deſired him to ſay to the King was, 
that, though it was never in my intention 
to offend his Majeſty, it was ſufficient that 
he was diſpleaſed, for me to think myſelf 


to blame; and that, to' induce him to for- 


give me, I humbly offered him my ſervices 


and all the intereſt I had in dhe 11 
and out of it, for the reſt of my life. 

added, that I thought this ſubmiſſion 120 
this offer of ſive members at leaſt, ſhould 
be ſufficient to wipe away impreſſions, even 
if I had been a declared Jacobite. He faid, 
it was all that could be ſaid, and all ſhould 
be made of it, that his credit could make. 
But that, if it ſhould be practicabie, and! 


ſhould be in. any ſtation, and the King 


ſhould not be prevailed on to behave to me 
as I might juſtly expect, I might grow un- 
eaſy and be diſſatisfied, as in the caſe of 
Pitt; to whom they could never perſuade 
the King to appear commonly civil. 
anſwered, no, not in the leaſt. He ſaid, 
yes, I might fancy ſo, and he believed | 
ſhould. I replied, that I anſwered with 
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certainty, becauſe I had conſidered and 


made up my mind about that. That all I Man, 16, 


wiſhed of the King was, to make me over 
to him (Pelham,) to let him diſpoſe of me, 
as he thought fit, and ſuffer him to receive 
my friendſhip, attachment and ſervices ; 

that I deſired by no means to encroach 
upon his Majeſty” s time, or thoughts or 
behaviour, provided he would give him 
(Pelham) leave to employ me, for his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, in the way that was moſt 
agreeable to him, That I would give him 
my reaſons with the utmoſt freedom which 
were, that, indeed, if I was a new man and 
in any ſtation, I ſhould, in paying my 
court, expect that ſort of civil return which 
was my due: but after ſuch unworthy 
prejudices, and ſo void of all foundation 


taken againft me, I ſhould never deſire any 


converſation or intercourſe” with his Ma- 
jeſty, more than a diſtant, but profound re- 


ſpect on my fide, and that, as ſeldom as 
was conſiſtent with the duty of a moſt 


faithful and reſpectful ſubject. Upon the 
whole, Mr. Pelham behaved in ſo open and 
noble 2 manner, as to chuſe to make i 


Q 2 | plain, 
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plain, ten times at leaſt, (though he did not 


Max. 16. make uſe of the expreſſions preciſely) that 


22, 


I ſhould rather ſee that he wanted power, 
than have any doubt of his ſincerity, if it 
did not ſucceed ; and that the doubt of his 


ſtrength and power alone, hindered him 


from promiſing poſitively to effect it: and 
therefore, if I judge this right, I am obli- 
ged to him, and am determined to be his 
friend, whether it ſucceeds or not. 


Went to the Houſe of Lords, the Duke 


of Bedford opened the affair of Foſſet's re- 


port againſt the Biſhop of Glouceſter, Stone 
and Murray, and appealed to Lord Ravenſ- 
worth, who opened the whole tranſation 
in a long narrative. Then the Duke, i in a 
long ſpeech, founded his queſtion upon 
that narrative, which, in ſubſtance, was to 
addreſs the King for the whole proceeding 
before the council: The Chancellor and 
Duke of Newcaſtle anſwered. him, and to 
make this queſtion (which was foreſeen 
and I think needed not to be ſo timorouſſy 


apprehended) the more unneceſſary, they 


had obtained of the King to diſpenſe with 
the 


A 
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the oath of thoſe Lords of the council 1753. 
upon this occaſion, and to ſuffer them to Max. 22. 
acquaint the Houſe with the whole pto- Fe | 
ceeding, which thoſe two Lords did pretty 
much at large. The debate was long and 
heavy ; the Duke of Pedford's performance | 
moderate enough ; he divided the houſe, | 
but it was not told, for there went below 
the Bar with him, the Earl Harcourt, 
Lord Townſhend, the Biſhop of Worceſter -_ 
and Lord Talbot only. The Biſhop of 
Norwich and Lord Harcourt both ſpoke, 
not to much purpole 3 but neither of them, 
in the leaſt, ſupported the Duke's queſ- 
tion. Upon the whole, it was the worſt 
judged, the worſt executed, and the worſt 
ſupported point, that Lever ſaw of ſo much 
expectation. 


I will now ſet down in writing the ex- 
act truth of this firange, important teile. 


Mr. Foſſet, Meſſrs. Murray and Stone, 
were much acquainted, if not ſchool- 
fellows, in early life. Their fortune led 
them different ways: Foſſet's was to be a 
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1753. country lawyer and recorder of Newweaſtle. | 
Max. 22. Johnſon, now Biſhop of Glouceſter, was one 
of their aſſociates, On the day the King's 
birth-day was kept, they dined at the 
Dean of Durham's, at Durham; this Foſ- 
ſet, Lord Ravenſworth, Major Daviſon, 
and one or two more, who retired after 
dinner into another room; the converſa- 
tion turning upon the late Biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter's preferments, it was aſked who 
was to have his Prebend of Durham: the 
Dean ſaid, that the laſt news from London 
was, that Dr. Johnſon was to have it: 
Foſſet ſaid, he was glad that Johnſon got 
off ſo well, for he remembered him a Ja- 
cobite ſeveral years ago, and that he uſed 
to be with a relation of his who was very 
diſaffeted, one Vernon, a mercer, where the 
Pretender's health was frequently drunk. 
This, paſſing among a few familiar ac 
ance, was thought no more of at the time : 
it ſpread, however, ſo much in the north 
(how, I neyer heard accounted for)' and 
reached Town in ſuch a manner, that Mr, 
Pelham thought it neceſſary to defire Mr. 
Yane, who was a friend to Foſſet and who 


employed 


111 


employed him in his buſineſs, to write to 


ſon, and if he _ if it was true. 


This terter was written' on. the gth of 


January; it came to Newcaſtle-the Friday 


following; Foſſet was much ſurpriſed ; 
but the poſt going out in a few hours after 
its arrival, he immediately acknowledged 
the letter by a long, but not very explicit 
anſwer, /- This Friday happened to be the 


elub- day of the neighbouring gentlemen 
at Newcaſtle—as ſoon as Lord Ravenſ- 


worth, who. was a patron and employer 
of Foflet; came into the town, Foſſet ac- 
quainted him with the extraordinary letter 
he had received: he told him, that he had 
already anſwered it, and being aſked to 
ſhew the copy, ſaid he kept none; but 
deſired Lord Ravenſworth to recollect, if 
he held ſuch a converſatiou at the Deaury 
of Durham, the day appointed for the 
birth- day. Ravenſworth recollected no- 
thing at all of it. They went to the club 
together, and Ravenſworth went the next 
morning to ſee his mother in tlie neigh- 

| Q 4 bourhood, 
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Foſſet, to know if he had ſaid this of Joh» Max. 22. 


1753. 
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bourhood, with whom he ſtaid till Mon- 


Mak. 22+ day; but this thing of ſuch conſequence, 


lying upon his thoughts, he returned by 
Newcaſtle. He and Foſſet had another 
converſation, and. in endeavouring to re- 
freſh each other's memory about this 
dreadful delinquency., of Johnſon, Foſlet 
ſaid, he could not recolle& poſitively, - at 
ſuch a diſtance of time, whether Johnſon 
drank thoſe healths, or had been preſent 
at the drinking them, but that Murray and 
Stone had done both, ſeveral times. Ravenſ- 
worth was exceſſively alarmed at this, with 
relation to Stone, on account of his office a- 
bout the Prince; and thus the affair of John- 
ſon was quite forgotten, and the epiſode be- 
came the principal part. There were ma- 
ny more conferences between Ravenſworth 
and Foſſet, upon this ſubject, in which the 


latter always perſiſted, that Stone and 


Murray were preſent at the drinking, and 
did drink thoſe healths, It may be ob- 
ſerved here, that, when he was examined 
upon oath, he ſwore to the years 1731 or 
1732 at lateſt. Foſſet comes up, as uſual, 
about his law buſineſs, and is examined by 

3 Meſſrs. 
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Meſſrs Pelham. and Vane, who never had 


heard of Murray or Stone being named: Mak. 22. 


he is aſked and anſwers, only with relation 
to Johnſon, never mentioning either of 
the others: but the love of his country, 
his King, and poſterity, burned ſo ſtrongly 
in Ravenſworth's boſom, that he could 
have no reſt, till he had diſcovered: this 
enormity, _ Accordingly, when he came 
to town, he acquainted the miniſtry and 
almoſt all his great friends with it, and 
inſiſted upon the removal of Stone. The 
miniſtry- would have ſlighted it, as it de- 
ſerved; but, as he perſiſted and had told ſa 
many of it, they could not help laying it 
before the King, who, though he himſelf 
lighted it, was adviſed to examine it, which 
examination produced this moſt injudicious 
proceeding in Parliament. The Duke of De- 
vonſhire was the only one of the commit- 
tee, who was abſent from the Houſe. The 
miniſters, and indeed, every body elſe, did 
imagine, and, I believe ſtill do, that this 
whole affair is combined with the reſigna- 
tions, and that there was a ſet of pretended 
friends to the Pelhams ready to take ad- 

| vantage 
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1553. vantage of it; and, I know, that Mr. Pel- 


Max. 22. ham did think that this motion would give 


29. 


great lights to it. How far their expecta- 
tions are anſwered, I cannot ſay-; mine 
were entirely diſappointed, for the whole 
was ſo ill conducted and ſupported, that I 
ſhould almoſt be tempted to believe, that 
the grounds, which carried our conjectures 
into a ſort of certainty, had no foundation 
at all. 55.35 


J waited on the Princeſs, who ſeemed 
much pleaſed that the affair had ended fo 
well in the Houſe of Lords, and ſaid, that 
It was owing to the King's ſteadineſs and 
reſolution, that it went na farther; that 
his Majeſty took it with good ſenſe and 
proper firmneſs, without which the Lords 
of the Cabinet would not have behaved as 


they did. It is remarkable, that this is 
the firſt time, that I ever heard her ſpeak 


favourably of the King, In mentioning 
my reaſons for having an opinion of Mr. 
Stone, without having any friendſhip with 
him, I ſaid, that from thence I Was glad 
when I heard he was placed about the 

Prince. 
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W Prince. She replied, the was not; on the 1753 
| contrary,” ſhe was very ſorry, and much Mas. 29m, 
| alarmed at it. I was ſurpriſed, and aſked 
why? She anſwered, becauſe the Prince 
| had always taught her to believe, that Stone 
| was a Jacobite, and that ſhe did firmly be- 
lieve it: that the Prince was convinced of 
| it, and, when affairs went ill abroad, uſed 
| to ſay to her in a paſſion, how could better 
be expeCted, when ſuch a Jacobite as Stone 
was truſted ? | 


Lord Middleſex and Mr. Forreſter were Mar 2, 
with me to ſuggeſt a plan for laying a ſtate 
of his Lordſhip's debts before the Duke 
of Dorſet : they amount to 1 5,000 J. 


Mr. Ralph gave me an account that Mr. . 
William Beckford was with him laſt Sa- 
turday, and told him, that they had a body 
formed, not a large one, which would act 
together: that they found it neceſſary to 
employ the preſs, and that they thought 
him the ableſt perſen, &c. That they pro- 
poſed ſetting forth a paper: He deſired to 
know, with whom he was to be engaged, 

; beſides 
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2 1 
beſides Mr. Beckford ? and aſked, if the Duke 


of Cumberland was to protect them? he was 


anſwered, with the Duke of Bedford, but Mr, 
Beckford could not tell whether his Royal 
Highneſs was concerned. Ralph then aſked, 
if he, with his inſtruments, was to be ſe- 
cured and protected againſt all law proſecu- 
tions? what eſtabliſhment for himſelf? and 
if he was to lay down his own plan and write 
in conformity to it, or, if it was expected 
that he ſhould be confined ? anſwered, that 
he ſhould be thoroughly protected, ind by 
thaſe who would own him in both Houſes 
— that his allowance ſhould be handſome, 
but could not then name the ſum, and 
that he was to be at entire liberty. Upon 
which, being preſſed to go to the Duke of 
Bedford, who deſired to ſee him ſoon ; he 
promiſed Mr. Beckford to take an early 
opportunity of waiting upon his Grace. 


Mr. Vane, nowLord Barnard, called! upon 
me: I talked very ſtrongly to him, and told 
him of the open manner of inliſting all ſorts 
of people againſt the Pelhams, 1 men- 


tioned Ralph's reſolution, and put him in 
mind, 
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mind, that I had offered his (Ralph's) ſer- 
vices as my friend, and bade him recollect 
in how improper a manner Mr. Pelham 
had rejected him: I told him, that I had 
reaſon to expect that Pelham ſhould have 
given up his reſentments againſt him, on 
my account; but that, certainly, prudence 
ſhould have made him do it, for his own 
fake. Lord Barnard thought writing of 


great conſequence, though, he ſaid, Mr. 


Pelham did not. I replied, that Mr. Pel- 
ham miſtook himſelf; that no man 
was more ſuſceptible of its effects, and 
no man more eaſily hurt by it: was 
there a ſtronger proof of it, than the pre- 
ſent caſe? What was this irreconcileable- 
neſs againſt Ralph occaſioned by, but the 
impreſſion of a pamphlet, which, after all, 
the man did not write? That I was -ſure, 
Mr. Pelham would repent it very . ſoon, 
and that I no way farther interfered in it; 
yet I defired he ſhould know this, and 
more particularly, that (as I had given 
him the offer of a moſt uſeful, honeſt; and 
able man, and upon his rejecting it, had, 
ſome time ſince, given him fair warning 

| by 


1753. 
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by him, - Lord Barnard, of what would 


May 8. happen) I muſt have no complaints, or in- 


{inuations, or even thoughts, that I was 
any way, act or part, in any thing that 
might come out: it was language I would 
not hear, and inſinuations I would not ſuf- 
fer. I was ſorry for the ſtep, becauſe [ 
knew how naturally people were milled 
when they were hurt. Who could tell, what 
a man, that had been Secretary of State, 
might furniſh? and how galling it might 
be rendered by the ableſt pen in England? 
That I was grieved to ſee ſo little ſpitit 
oppoſed to ſo much vehemence and viru- 
lence, as their declared enemies ated with; 
that their efficient enemies, it was. true, 
were but few in number, but yet, they 
were the King's ſon, and daughter, and 
a Duke of Bedford: that I thought the 
Pelhams had not three ſuch efficient 
friends, in or out of St. James' s: that my 
fears ſuggeſted, and reaſon confirmed me, 
that, if they did not exert themſelves, and 
give proofs of their power to the world, 
by their protection to their friends, num- 
bers would gradually oP: from them: 

that 
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mat their all depended upon the new Par- 


1753. 


lament: that I hoped they were active Mar 8. 


about it: that I had ſome little influence, 
as well as poſitive intereſt, in that election; 
but that I'knew no more, what they were 
about, and how to apply that influence, 
than if TI had never known their names: 
he was, however, to underſtand me, that 
theſe were the fears, not the complaints of 
a friend: that I meant no complaint, for 
that I had nothing to complain of: that 
I meant” and aſked the Pelhams' friendſhip 
and good-will, and in return offered them 
my ſervices and attachment: that Mr. 
Pelham was pleaſed to accept this offer, 
and to promiſe his friendſhip and counte- 
nance in return: that I never aſked him 
for any emolument, at any time, or in any 
manner: that his Lordſhip knew, I had 
been requeſted to do fo, but that I never 
would; having reſolved to leave it wholly 
to Mr. 'Pelham, how he thought proper to 
make uſe of my perſonal ſervices; ' thoſe, 
that were in my power, in my preſent ſitu- 
ation, T had promiſed, and he ſhould have 


them. "ne but words had, as yet, 


paſſed 
I 
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1753, Paſſed between us, but he ſhould ſee that 
May 8, I would act. In. my preſent ſtate, all I ' 

could give him, was my country intereſt, 

and influence in the elections, and he ſhould 

have them. I would certainly chuſe any 

two he pleaſed, at Weymouth, and, though 

I knew nothing of his meaſures, all my in- 
fluence ſhould go in the way that I could 

gueſs he moſt wiſhed: that I did, and 
ſhould leave the reſt entirely to him, 

with regard to his fulfilling his part. If 

he thought I could be of no further. uſe, 

I could not help it; but if he thought I 
might, he would produce me in the way 

in which he could beſt enable me to per- 

form it: that this was wholly Mr. Pel- 

ham's affair—it did not depend upon me; 

for what depended upon me, I ſhould cer- 

tainly perſorm : that, therefore, though I 
deſired he ſhould know all this clearly and 

explicitly; yet I expected he ſhould un- 

derſtand it, as it really was, the naked 
ſentiments, only, and apprehenſions of a 
friend, without any mixture of complaint, 

or having the leaſt intention to complain. 


1 have forgotten to inſert, in its place, 
an 
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nn iaſtance of their timidity towards their 1733. 
4 friends, which I mentioned to Lord Bar- Mar 8. 
| nard, and which is too ſtriking to be omit- 
ted. I aſked his Lordſhip, how he thought 
our friend Murray felt, to find that his 
| friends in power ſuffered a moſt offenſive 
and hurtful calumny, meant at them alfo, 
to be fixed on him and made matter of ex- 
amination ; inſtead of being rejected with 
indignation, by a Court the moſt unpre- 
| cedented, through the whole proceeding, 
that ever met! I ſuppoſe, ſaid I, you will 
tell me, that there were reaſons that made 
it unavoidable : I know them, the Caven- 
diſhes would not ſtand it, but leaned the 
other way. Stop here a moment—is not 
that ſaying, let it hurt whom it will, let 
it be never ſo inconvenient and leſſening 
to you; we will not forfeit, nay, not ven- 
ture one atom of our credit with the herd. 
Murray condeſcends to defend himſelf; he 
treats calumny and clamour with the noble 
ſpirit they deſerve, and artfully winds in 
an apology to them: they are then ſatisfied. 
That is, after his having been the ſubject 
R Cr of 
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1753. of an illegal enquiry into an impertinent, 
May 8. diſgraceful imputation, and not having the 


leaſt ſpeck appear upon him, the miniſtry 
are ſatisfied. To be ſure, Murray muſt. 
think himſelf greatly obliged to them. 
After all this, and when the ſame ſcandal 
was brought into the moſt publick aſſembly, 
with the impotence of proof, in order to 
ſpread it through the nation: what do his 
friends in power do? they ſay, he was ef- 
fectually juſtified, without doing one act 
to ſhew their reſentment of the perſecution 
he had ſuffered, either by diſgracing the 
abettors, or puniſhing the authors of it. 
How muſt a moſt able, active, openly at- 
tached friend feel ſuch tameneſs! he re- 
plied, he thought (and I believe he did 
think) as I did. Mr. Pelham ſpoke to 
me at council, and told me that he had ſeen 
Lord Barnard, and that he thought him- 
ſelf extremely, obliged to me for what had 
| paſſed between us; he ſaid, he was highly 
ſenſible how much he owed me, and that 
he would ſoon find an opportunity to talk 
with me at large. 


2 | Mr. 
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Nr. Ralph was yeſterday with the Duke 1753. 
6f Bedford; he was very well received, Mar 10. 


but nothing was poſitively ſettled. I think 
he has acted precipitately, but I dare not 
reſtrain him, for fear of becoming anſwer- 
able for conſequences beyond my 6 


Lord Barnard, Colonel Vane, Mr. Pelham, Iuxx 2b. 


and Mr. Furneſe dined with me. We had 
not a ſingle word about buſineſs, fo that I 
look upon that tranſaction to be over. 


1 paſſed the day with the Princeſs of r 18. 


Wales by her order: I was very friendly 
and kindly received : our converſation was 
chiefly of a domeſtick familiar nature. 
Nothing very remarkable in politicks, ex- 
cept my obſerving that people, who, chiefly 
out of regard to her, had declined all op- 
poſition, and were very ready and deſirous 
to contribute to the ſervice of the preſent 
miniſtry, - notwithſtanding this, were till 
to remain in a ſtate of proſcription : that 
ſuch people were pretty much ſnafled by 
the apprehenſion that if they reſented it, 
they might be conſidered as being in op- 
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1753. Poſition to her and to the young Prince, to 
Jury 18. whom their attachment and affection was 


29. 


inviolable and invariable. Whereas it was 
hard to believe that the treatment, which 
their Royal Highneſſes met with, was fo 
cordial and endearing, as to oblige them 
to eſpouſe the quarrels of the preſent 


Court; eſpecially againſt thoſe, who were 


driven into thoſe quarrels by the treatment 
they met with from their attachment to 
their Royal Highneſſes and to the late 
Prince. She ſaid, to be ſure it was ſo, 
but ſhe was not ſo explicit upon the head 
as I wiſhed. She pave into it, but rather 
ſeemed to allow it, than declare it. 


I went to Eaſtbury, and on the Saturday 
following I dined at Lord Shafteſbury's, 
who was determined not to go to the 
meeting at Dorcheſter, for the nomination 
of the Knights of the Shire. But finding 
that I was to go, he was perplexed, and 
more ſo, by a letter he received at dinner 


from Lord Digby, requeſting him to at- 


tend. We left his Lordſhip uneaſy and 
reſolute. | 


I was 
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vas at Dorcheſter to affiſt at the meet- 1753. 
ing. Lord Digby was brought, in the Ave. 7. 
winter, to me by Lord Hillſborough, from 
Meſſrs. Pelham and Fox. He aſked for 
my intereſt, as determining to ſtand on the 
Whig intereſt. I told him that, if no re- 
lation, or perſon, with whom Þ had parti- 
cular connections, ſhould fet up on the 
ſame intereſt, mine was at his ſervice : from 
that time to the preſent moment, I never 
faw Lord Digby, nor was I conſulted with 
by any of his friends.. 


Soon after my eoming to the Antelope; 
at Dorcheſter, he came to me and requeſted 
my favour; I told him that was my only 
buſineſs. there. He ſoon: returned with 
Lord Ilcheſter, and they both preſſed me 
to ſtand with him, which I declined. Lord 
Milton, Meſſrs. Drax, Trenchard, and moſt 
of the Whig party came to me. I found that 
Mr. Trenchard was to propoſe Lord Dig- 
by, but that neither he nor his uncle Ilcheſ- 
ter had conſulted, or conoerted any thing 
with any body. I ſaid, there could be no 
doubt of the Whigs carrying the election, 

R 3 | if 
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if they refolved upon it, becauſe, to my 


Aus, 7. knowledge, two-thirds of the property 


of the county were in their. hands, and 
becauſe I had carried it for Mr. Pitt's fa- 
ther (who was ſcarcely capable) when our 
property was conſiderably leſs. But, whe- 
ther they would reſolve to go through it 
at all events, I did not in the leaſt know : 
that I ſuppoſed Lord Digby's adviſer had 
aſked and knew: but, if not, a party meet- 
ing ſhould be held and conſulted, Every 
body appeared to approve of this: the 
Lords Ilcheſter and Digby, both told me, 
privately, that Mr. Pelham encouraged 
Lord Digby to ſtand, and that, a little be- 
fore the Parliament roſe, Mr, Pelham took 
Lord Digby aſide in the Houſe, and ſaid, 
that he was informed it would certainly 
do, and preſſed him to go on with it. I 


replied to him, that I did not know from 


whom Mr. Pelham had his information, 
but that it did not come from me; that 
I would do him all the ſervices I could, 
and all the return I defired was, that he 
would remember I was, no ways, conſulted 
nor adviſing in the affair. We went up 

0 


! 
to the meeting about noon. I believe, of 1753. 
Whigs we might be ſomewhat more than AVG. 7. 


thirty gentlemen ; when the Tories came, 
we were about one hundred. 


Sir Robert. Long propoſed Mr. Pitt. 
Mr. Bingham returned Mr. Chafin's thanks 
to the county, and his excuſes for declin- 
ing; and then Sir Robert propoſed Mr. 
Sturt to join with Mr, Pitt, Mr. Tren- 
chard propoſed Lord Digby —nobody ſaid 
a word. Then Mr. Francis Seymour ſpoke 
a few words in ſupport of Pitt and Sturt, 
in order to keep the county out of miniſte- 
rial dependence—to this nothing was of- 
fered on our ſide till people began to 
move; when I thought it neceſſary to take 
ſome notice of the expreſſions, which I 
did, and concluded by ſaying, that I ſhould 
give my intereſt to Lord Digby alone, till 
I ſaw farther. Thus it ended, with very 
little ſpirit of their ſide, and with none at 
all, of ours, 
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J was at Bridgewater, and, with Mr. 11. 
Balch, canvaſſed near half the town. The 


R 4 people 


1753 
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— did not chuſe to ſpeak out, though 


Aus. 11. very few declared they were engaged to 


18, 


Lord Egmont. 


We 86d home to Eaſtbury. The 
exceſſive badneſs of the roads and weather, 
with the nature of the buſineſs, made it 
much the moſt diſagreeable journey, and 
the moſt fatiguing week Jever paſſed. All 
this trouble, vexation, and expence, as well 
as that to come, flows from a ſet of low, 
worthleſs fellows, who finding they fhall 
not be bribed without an oppoſition, have 
prevailed on Lord Egmont to lend his 
name, to whom they will give one vote, 
that they may be able to ſell the other. 
And, notwithſtanding, as things now ap- 
pear, his Lordſhip has no chanee of making 
his election. This he does not ſee, nor 
that the Tories (though partly for other 
reaſons) make his greateſt ſlrength; ſo that 
he is ſetting up an intereſt, which, if it 


ſhould ſucceed, he could never, fit in quiet 


for that place. But though, I think, he 


has no chances at preſent, yet the unea- 
ſineſs 


ſi 


C( 


„ 


ſineſs and expence will be the ſame ta me, 
as if he was ſure of ſucceſs. 


We returned to Hammerſmith from the 
country. 


Mr. Fox called on me, and expreſſed 
great civilities on account of my behaviour 
to his nephew, Lord Digby, at Dor- 
cheſter, | 


I went early to Mr. Pelham, and talked 


with him about Bridgewater: he gave me 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of his aſſiſtance, 
and promiſed to write immediately him- 
ſelf to Philip Baker, to convince every 


F753» 
' Avo. 18. 


Ocr, 3, 


body of his friendſhip for me; and that 


the Cuſtom-houſe officers ſhould be pro- 
perly taken care of, I am perſuaded he is 
ſincere. 


I was with Mr. Pelham again, who has 
done all that can be expected hitherto, and 
promiſes to continue all his endeavours to 
ſupport my election at Bridgewater againſt 
Lord Egmont's oppoſition, In this affair 

| | he 


22, 
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1753. 
OCT. 22. 


E 
he has acted, and, I am convinced, he will 
act the part of a real friend. But I do not 


find that he has made any progreſs in the 
great point of ſmoothing my way to the 


King. 


23. 


29. 


The Princeſs of Wales and Lady Auguſta, 
attended by Lady Middleſex and Mr. Bre- 
ton, did Mrs. Dodington and me the ho- 


nour of breakfaſting with us. After break- 


faſt, we walked all round my gardens: ve 
then came in, and they went into all the 
rooms, except the common dining-parlour; 
when we were coming down ſtairs, I told 
their Royal Highneſſes, that there was one 
room, which I had forgotten to ſhew 
them; they deſired to ſee it, and found a 
cold collation (for it was near three o'clock.) 
The Princeſs very obligingly fat down, 
and we all ate a very hearty and very chear- 
ful meal: ſhe ſtaid with us till the day 
began to decline, and behaved with infi- 
nite eaſe and condeſcenſion. 


The Duke of Cumberland is dangerouſly 
| il 
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ill of a quinſey, but the truth of his illneſs 195. 
„ from a fall from his horſe, Ocr. 29, 


Mr. Ralph told me, that he had made ww 3. 
his peace with the miniſtry, by the means 
of Lord Hartington, to whoſe favour he 
was recommended by Mr. Garrick: that 
he was to have 3007. a year and 200 J. im- 
- W nediately down, to repay to thoſe he was 
engaged with, the money they had advanced 
+ W to him, Mr. Pelham had told me all this 
e before, as alſo, that it was contrary to 
„ his opinion, but that his brother was un- 
d eaſy about it, and therefore he had ac- 
1c quieſced. | 


a I ſaw Mr. Pelham: he told me that 7. 
) MW Lord Poulett went immediately out of town 
mn, W from waiting, and that he had had no 
- converſation with him, but a broken one, 
ay W while he was waiting to be called in by 
i! WW the King. His Lordſhip had told him he 
had ſeen his letter, and denied, that he had 
ever ſaid Mr, Pelham was for Lord Eg- 
mont, but that he (Lord Poulett) was for 
tim, and would fairly own it. Mr. Pel- 


ham 


1753. 


1 


ham replied, that it was not material; bm 


Nov. 2. that he (Lord Poulett) ſhould publickly 


declare at the Mayor's feaſt, that he (bel- 
ham} was indifterent between the three, 
when his Lordſhip knew he had fo expli- 
eitly declared himſelf in favour of me and 
my friend, was very ſingular; as was alfo, 
his being for Lord Egmont, when he 
(Poulett) had offered and promiſed both 
his brother and him, to do as they ſhould 
deſire him, which, they told him, was en- 
tirely to aſſiſt me in every thin-. He was 
ealled in, to the King, before Lord Poulett 


. could make an anſwer. The King aſked 


him about this election, and Lord Poulett's 
behaviour, and ſaid, that he knew, he had 
made up with his ſon before he died, but 
the King could not tell whether the recon- 
ciliation was owing to me or Lord Egmont, 
but that one or the other had a hold upon 
him, Mr. Pelham ſaid to the King, that 


he knew nothing of his own knowledge, 


but he conjectured it might be by. both, 
and that, he believed, Lord Poulett's plan 
was, as far as he could contrive, that the 


election ſhould fall upon Lord Egmont 


and 


1 8 
m zd me. The King ſaid he thought ſo too, 1553. 
bot that was not enough, and then aſked Nov. 7. 
him, how he thought it would go? Mr. 
Pelham anſwered, that he did not find by - 
me, that I was diſpoſed to give up the in- 
tereſt; but when it came to much expence 
d, nd much trouble, which muſt be the 
ic Ml conſequence, he ſuppoſed, as his Majeſty 
h did, that their deſign was to let me fee my 
d on election, and in that cafe JI could 
dot ſay how it would go: for that he did 
not think he had a right, in the preſent 
t Wl ſituation I ſtood,” to inſiſt upon my en- 
| Wl caging to go through that expence and 
's Wl trouble, to keep out an oppoſer, when my 
id WM own election would be eaſy without it. 
ut told Mr. Pelham, that I would be at a 
i- Wl word with him: that the fact and the in- 
, WM tereſt was exactly, as the King and he un- 
n WW derſtood it: that as to the intereſt, my 
at WW feat did not depend upon it that I had 
e, nobody to ſucceed me, whom I could wiſh 
hn, WH ſhould be the better for ir—to this he 
n WW agreed. I added, that when I did things, 
10 never did them by halves: I profeſſed a. 
at WW tachment to him, and that where I had 
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1753. any intereſt, I meant to exert it apainſ 
Nov. 7. thoſe who oppoſed his adminiſtration: 
that, therefore, I deſired him humbly to 
- aſſure his Majeſty in my name; that my 
elegtion was not the object, for that | 
would undergo the ſame trouble and the 
ſame expence, to keep out any body tha 
differed with his miniſters, as I would, if 
my own ſeat was in queſtion. Mr. Pelham 


promiſed me, he would make the kindeſt 
uſe of my declarations: . 


8. I waited upon the Princeſs, who re- 
ceived me with great goodneſs: ſhe com- 

* plained of the little regard paid to her re- 
commendation of the late Prince's ſervants! 

ſhe ſuppoſed, ſhe ſaid, the miniſters meant 


a great regard to her; meant it, but had | 
not ſhewn it, yet. 


I 5 The Parliament opened. I went to hear 
the ſpeech, which was very unexception- 
able. In the Houſe of Lords, the Duke 
of Newcaſtle brought in a bill to repeal 
the act of laſt ſeſſion in favour of the Jews 
Doctors Secker and Drummond, of Oxford 

; and 


11 
and St. Aſaph, ſpoke for the repeal, with 


1753s 


ſentiments of charity, comprehenſion, and Nov. 15« 


liberty of conſcience, highly becoming 
them, and to the honour both of the Church 
and State. 


The Princeſs ſent for me to attend her 
between eight and nine o'clock. I went 
to Leiceſter Houſe, expecting a ſmall com- 
pany and a little muſick, but found no- 
body but her Royal Highneſs. 
me draw a ſtool and ſit by the fire-ſide. 
Soon after came in the Prince of Wales 
and Prince Edward, and then the Lady 
Auguſta, all in an undreſs, and took their 
ſtools and ſat round the fire with us. We 


continued talking of familiar occurrences 


till between ten -and- eleven, with the eaſe 
and unreſervedneis and unconſtraint, as if 


one had dropped into a ſiſter's houſe that 


had a family, to paſs the evening. It is 


much to be wiſhed that the Princes con- 
verſed familiarly with more people of a 
certain knowledge cf the world. The 
Princeſs's attention to me ſeems an indica- 
tion of a good heart, as if ſhe reſolved, as 


far 


She made 


17. 


2753. 


Dzc. 11. 
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far as it is in her power, that the Prince 
Nov. 17. ſhould not forget thoſe, who were beloved 
by, and deſerved well of, his father. 


I ſaw the Duke of Newcaſtle, and con- 
vinced him, that my trouble and expence 
at Bridgewater, was only to keep out a 
man, who oppoſed thoſe to whom I at- 
tached myſelf: that my own ſeat was not 
concerned in it: that the maintaining the 
intereſt there was, to me, nothing, having 
nobody to bequeath it to. I then told him 
that, in theſe matters, thoſe who would 
take money, I would pay, and not bring 
him a bill : thoſe, that would not take, he 
muſt pay; and I recommended my two par- 


ſons of Bridgewater and Weymouth, Bur- 


roughs and Franklin: he entered into it 
very cordially, and aſſured me that they 
ſhould have the firſt Crown livings that 
ſhould be vacant in their parts, if we 
would look out and ſend him the firſt in- 
telligence. I then juſt touched upon what 
had paſſed between Mr. Pelham and me: 
He profeſſed his knowledge and approbation 
of the whole. I ſaid, I muſt think that fo 
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much offered and fo little aſked, in ſuch 1753. 
| WW hands as theirs, and at a time when bo- Dec. 11 

roughs were a commodity particularly 

marketable, could not fail of removing, at 

- BW leaſt, reſentments, and of obtaining pardon, 
e which language I was willing to hold to 
amy own Sovereign, but to no other. His 
Grace was very hearty, and cordial, and 
t proteſted that every thing ſhould be done 
e to ſhew their true regard and friendſhip 
for me. He did ſeem to lay no great ſtreſs 
n MW upon difficulties with the King. I con- 
d cluded by telling him, that I had no de- 
g Ml fires of being in favour with the King, or 
e even well with him, or about him: that J 
- all I deſired was that he, and his brother oy f 
might be able to ſay, that the King left me = 
it MW to them—that was all my price. He an- 
y I fwered very cordially to appearance. 


I waited on the Princeſs, and ſtaid with 18. 
her two hours. Much freedom and con- 
deſcenſion rather too much of the brſt on 

© my fide. I endeavoured (by her order) to 


n explain to her the preſent unhappy divi- 
lo El fions in Ireland, and begged her to make the | 
;h 8 | Prince = 


1753. 
Dec, 18, 
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Prince thoroughly maſter of them. I told 


her, that, though I did not doubt but that 
the preſent heats would, ſomehow, and in 


appearance be allayed, yet, I was ſincerely 


grieved at the conſequences which might, 
from indiſpoſing numbers of a rich and 
thriving people, moſt cordially attached to 
the family hitherto, ariſe in a new and 
voung reign: that I did not like the pro- 
ſpect. She replied, with a vifible altzration 
in her countenance to a mixture of fierce- 
neſs and grief that I had never ſeen before, 
—it is true, and we have other very diſa- 
greeable proſpects. Then, very ſuddenly, 
the recovered her placidneſs of look and 
voice. I faid, indeed, Madam, I do not 
fee any. What at that moment ſtruck her, 


I know not, but it was very forcibly : per- 


haps it might be the Duke. She told me 
ſome inſtances of the Prince's feeling the 


ſubjection he was under. (I have ſince 


heard, that Prince Edward complains of it, 
and of his brother's want of ſpirit.) I ſaid, 
it was to be wiſhed he could have more 
company. She ſeemed averſe to the young 
people, from the exceſſive bad education 

they 
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they had, and from the bad examples they 


b 
| 1 
1753. | 


gave. She appears uneaſy, and, indeed, her Dzc. 18. 


ſituation is very diſagreeable, and much to 
be pitied. | 


The Earl of Home, on Sunday night, 
brought the account from Ireland, that the 
Iriſh Parliament had rejected the bill for 
the appropriation of the ſurpluſſes (which 
was altered in council, here, by the addi- 
tion of the King's conſent only) by five 
voices. A dangerous event, and produc- 
tive of more miſchiefs than I ſhall live to 
ſee remedied ! —_ 

I went to White's, to a ballot for in- 
creaſing the old club, which paſſed in the 


negative, 34 to 10. At an election, the 
Earl of Huntingdon had one black ball, and 


the Earl of Hillſborough had three. 


I had much talk with Lord Barnard, who 
gave me ſtrong aſſurances of the friendſhip 
and regard of the Miniſters for me: that 
they would do every thing poſſible for me 
with the King: that nobody died to make 

> <8 room, 
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room, and they could not turn out. Many 


Jan. 24. inſtances of their puſillanimity, without 


29. 


Fe. 3. 


his perceiving it himſelf. He declared his 
and their deteſtation of Mr. Fox - George 
Grenville's inſolence in refuſing to come to 
town, and of oppoling the number of ſea- 
men without the leaſt notice to Mr. Pel- 
ham— Pitt's perfidy, and his party's mak- 
ing up to the Prince—that Barrington 
would not accept of being choſen at Saltaſh, 
but would be elected at Plymouth, which 
borough was deligned tor Admiral Clinton, 
Lord Lincoln's uncle—that Fox had aſked 
Mr. Pelham for the firſt vacancy in the 
Treafury for Barrington, but had been ab- 
ſolutely refuſed—that Dupplin was to have 
it, and Lord Northumberland was to have 


the firſt blue ribband. 


Went to the Duke of Newcaſtle, and 


got the living of MOONEY for Mr. 


Burroughs. 


My old and intimate acquaintance, poor 
Mr. Hampden, died ſuddenly. 


I waited 


Ads — andy wer de > 
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I waited upon the Princeſs, who was 1754- 


ſitting to Leotardi for her picture. Lady Fas. 14. 
Auguſta only was with her. 


| 
| 
| 
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Council at St. James's. The Judges at- 28. 
tended and were called in. A charge was 
delivered to them (the King preſent, and 
in his name) by the Chancellor, to be by 


* 2 — N A £ * 
. . 1 


them given on their reſpective circuits, 
„ againſt irreligion, immorality, murders, 
\ poiſonings, &c. This was in conſequence 


of a motion in the Houſe of Lords, by the 
| W Biſhop of Worceſter, for ſomething to be 
e done by the Legiſlature to this effect, in 
- W conſequence of the laſt paragraph of the 
e 
e 


King's ſpeech, at the opening of the ſeſ- 


ſions. 


As ſoon as I roſe, I received an account Max cn 6. 
Fl that Mr. Pelham died at ſix o'clock. 


I went to Lord Barnard and ſtaid with 7. 

him till five in the morning. We had a 
long converſation, and agreed that, if Mr. 
Fox came into Mr. Pelham's place, their 
intereſt was entirely undone: that Mr. Fox 
4 83 had 


1754. 
MAR. To 


Grenvilles had written a letter, that, if 


Lord Bath had ſent a meſſage to the Chan- 


ther, as well as from ſome family affairs: 


5 


had declared, he would have it; that he 
had ſerved up to it, and it was his due, 
and that he was reſolved to give way to 
nobody: that the Pitts, Lyttletons, and 


Mr. Fox had it, they would oppoſe : that 


cellor, that if Fox came in, old as he was, 
he would muſter up a party to oppoſe: 
that he was ſure Mr. Furneſe, I, and my 
friends, would alſo do ſo: that Fox was at 
Lord Hartington's, between ſeven and 
eight on Wedneſday morning: that Har- 
tington was for him: that he thought the 
Duke of Grafton was ſo too, who had be- 
haved moſt infamouſly to Mr. Pelham, and 
was a moſt perfidious man: that Mr. Pel- | 
ham led a moſt une;.ſy life, from his bro- 


that when Lord Barnard died, the Duke 
of Newcaſtle ſent him a letter, directed to 
the Earl of Darlington, and told him he 
mult take it-as the only mark, then in 
their power, of their particular regard to 
him: that, ſome time after, the Duke pro- 
poſed him, and the Lord Chancellor, to 

| the 
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the King for that honour, who refuſed 
both, and told him, he ſuppoſed he de- 
ſigned to leave nobody on the Baron's 
Bench; and now that He had cheated Lord 
Barnard out of the ſettlement of ſucceſſion to 
his eſtate, he wanted to make him ameuds 
by promoting him to be an ear], 


The Duke went to Cambridge for ten 
days, but made his brother, Mr. Pelham, 
give his word, that he would not ſtir in 
this thing, during his abſence. Somebody 
acquaints Lady Yarmouth with it, who 
puts the King in better temper about it. 
She bids Mr. Pelham move it to the King : 
he excuſes himſelf upon his word given to 
his brother: the ſays, they muſt agree 
that, among themſelves; for the King is 
prepared and expects to hear of it. Mr. 


Pelham moves it, and it is favourably re- 


ceived. The Duke returns, and the mo- 
ment he ſees his brother, flies into the 
moſt violent paſſion, that he had told him 
a lye, broke his word, &c. &c. with ſuch 
intemperance, that Mr. Pelham went away 
to the Solicitor General; till he cooled. 
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Mas. 7. day, flew into the ſame intemperance to 


1 264 ] 
Friends interpoſed, but the Duke, anothee 


Lord Barnard and Mr. Arundell, in pre- 
ſence of his valet de chambre, - that he 
would fourt his brother, that he would 
make him know that he ſhould not dare to 
do any thing in his abſence, &c.—and they 
did not ſee one. another for a fortnight. 
This ſtory ſhews the uneaſineſs of Mr. 
Pelham's ſituation in his private life, Lord 
Barnard preſſed me much, to ſuggeſt whom 
I thought proper to fill Mr. Pelham's place; 


I faid, the Solicitor—that would not do — 


he would not take it-—the people would 
not bear it, I ſaid, then put a Lord at the 
head, and make a Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer.— What Lord? - Why not Lord 


Carliſle ?—the beſt he had heard named. 
Any but Lord Winchelſea; his behaviour 


had been ſuch to Mr. Pelham, that he 


would never fit at a Board with him— that 
if ever the Duke of Newcaſtle ſuffered him 
in any employment, while he had any 
power, he ſhould look on him as a very 
mean creature that the Duke of Devon- 
ſhire was ſent for, who went to Chatſworth 
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laſt Monday, but he doubted if he would 1754. 
come that Mr. Pelham was my friend Mas. 7. 


ſincerely, had often mentioned me favour- 
ably to the King, and when I had executed 
what I had engaged in, about the electione, 
he hoped to be able to ſerve me, but would 
not tell me ſo, till he was ſure he could do 
it this I took for Moonſbinc.] As an in- 
ſtance of Mr. Fox's perfidy to Mr. Pelham, 
he ſaid, that he ſet the King upon him to 
repeal the place-bill, which Mr. Pelham 
abolutely refuſed ; and now, lately, upon 
the endeavour to repeal the oath, in the 
bribery act; the day it was to be moved, 
he was with Mr, Pelham at two o'clock, 
and gave him his word, that he would zof 
ſpeak for the repeal, and then went & the 
Houſe and did ſpeak for it. Lord Barnard 
concludes, that he (Fox) went from Mr. 
Pelham to the Duke, who commanded him 
to ſpeak; and the rather, becauſe being at 


the Houſe himſelf, he ſaw Lord Sandwich 


in the gallery, and obſerved, that, as {von 
as Fox had ſpoken, that Lord went away. 
He ſaid, that Sandwich was a moſt diſhoneit 
man; that the Duke of Newcaſtle was, at 
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1754. firſt, in raptures of fondneſs for him; and 
Mak. 7, when he grew angry with him, Mr. Arun- 


dell told Mr. Pelham, 'twas his own fault, 
he had nothing to complain of ; when he 
knew, that he betrayed Cheſterfield to him, 
what reaſon had he to think or to be ſur- 
priſed, that he ſhould not betray him to 
the Duke. : 


Waited on the Princeſs. We began by 
laughing about the plays. I then told her 
that, as I did not deſign to trouble her long, 
my meſſage ſhould be ſhort ; and it was 
only to put her in mind and deſire her to 
remember, that, at this time of changes, 
and at all others that might happen, my 
firſt engagements were to her and her 
Houſe, to which, when ſhe would let me 
know her pleaſure, all others were to give 
place, and ſhould be ſubſervient. She re- 
ceived it moſt kindly, and ſaid, ſhe was 
thoroughly convinced of it: and that no 
changes that could happen, ought or ſhould 
make her and her's forget my friendſhip 
and attachment to them. And now, Ma- 
dam, ſays I, if your Royal Highneſs pleaſcs, 


We 


1 267 
we will, return to the play. But ſhe eould 1754. 
not quit the ſubjet—aſked what I thought MaR. 9. 
they would do? I ſaid, 1 had not ſeen any 
body, who could be po to have any 
direction that I did not, in the leaſt, de- 
fire to be informed by her Royal Highneſs, 
| but that, to be ſure, ſhe muſt have ſome 
lights about it. She anſwered, ſhe had 
none. I ſaid, that was a fault, and that 
| ſhe ought to have them ; that the miniſtry, 
of late years, had been like children round 
a fire, telling ſtories of ſpirits, till they 
frightened one another, that they dared q 
not look behind them—that it was become K 
neceſſary, that ſhe ſhould give them cou- ; 
rage—that the people were very ſolicitous 
to ſee ſomething that looked, as if ſhe had 
a ſhare in it, and that her ſecurity was 
confidered—that I would not mention what 
was ſaid, becauſe particular names were 
mentioned unfayourably, She replied, what 
could ſhe do ? To get things into the hands 
of certain people, was as impoſſible as to 
move St. James' s Houſe ; and for any thing | 
elſe what did' it ſignify ? 1 Beſides, ſhe ſup- | 


poſed they knew where Leiceſter Houſe 
T ſtood, 
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1754. ſtood, it was open. I ſaid, that means 


Max. 9. ſhould be found to direct them; for, what 


12. 


14. 


had happened to Mr. Pelham would, ſooner 
or later, and in leſs time, happen elſewhere. 
She ſaid, alors, comme alors. I replied, that 
ſhe would be pleaſed to conſider, that ſhe 
would have theſe, and only theſe hands to 
work with, if ſhe continued as ſhe was; 
and it might create ſome difhculty to begin 
with thoſe where there was ſo little corre- 
ſpondence or connection. She ſaid, it was not 
an agreeable proſpect; ſhe hoped the King 
would do what was beſt ; but ſhe thought 


Mr. Fox would ſucceed Mr, Pelham, and ſhe 


was very ſorry for it; and this great diſlike 
of Mr. Fox's coming in, ſhe repeated ſeve- 
ral times in the reſt of our converſation. 


I had good in intelligence that the Princeſs 
took what I ſaid to her very kindly, and 
that ſhe expreſſed herſelf favourably of me. 


Dined at Mr. Stanley's—and here I muſt 
take notice of the extraordinary ſcenes that 
have paſſed, fince the death of Mr. Pel- 


ham, 
He 
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He died about ſix o'clock on Wedneſday 1754. 


the th. Mr. Fox was at the Mar- 
quis of Hartington's before eight that 
morning. Negociations begun. The Duke 
of Devonſhire was ſent for, the ſame day: 
he came on Saturday night the gth. I was 
informed that, as Mr. Fox was ſupported 
by the Duke and the Princeſs Emily, to 
ſucceed Mr. Pelham, the plan to diſappoint 
him was, to refuſe the Treaſury, but to 
offer him ſomething that was better than 
the War Office; which they hoped and 
believed he would refuſe, and then to in- 
cenſe the King againſt him, and ſhew him, 
that Fox would take nothing, that was 
compatible with the Duke of Newcaſtle's 
remaining in power. This I was told, but 
could not figure to myſelf, what that ſome- 
thing was to be. On Monday the 11th, 
at night, by the intervention of Lord Har- 
tington, between the Duke of Newcaſtle 
and Mr. Fox; the King agreed that the 
Duke of Newcaſtle ſhould be at the head 
of the Treaſury, Mr. Legge Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Mr. Fox Secretary of 
of State. I Knew it early the next morn- 


ing, 


Mak. 14. 


— 


1754. 
Max. 14. 
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ing, and finding that was the ſomething, I 
thought it a ſomething that muſt ruin the 
Duke of Newcaſtle. On Tueſday night, 


this was declared to the Cabinet Council. 
Wedneſday night, the 13th, Mr. Fox had 


a meeting with the Duke of ' Newcaſtle, 


where, as it afterwards appeared, they dif- 
fered about the powers that he (Fox) was 
to be truſted with, in his office: for he 
underſtood, by Lord Hartington, that he 
was to have the direction of the Houſe of 
Commons, and had acquainted me that 
morning, by Mr. Ellis, a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, that he was to have the abſolute 
direction of that Houſe, but under the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, and as his man, who was to 
remain in full power, with the whole confi- 
dence and ſecret of the King. But finding, 
at this conference with the Duke of New- 
caſtle, that either this was not meant; or, 
that he was not to be truſted with ſufficient 
powers to execute it properly, they parted 
diſſatisfied; and the following morning, 
Thurſday the 14th, Fox wrote to the Duke 
to be excuſed from accepting the ſeals of 
Secretary. This news I heard at dinner, 

and 


L I 


and was much ſurpriſed at it, as was the 


wrote the moſt abject ſubmiſſions, to get 
the ſeals: he ſays, that he only offered, as 


he really meant, to ſerve abſolutely under 


the Duke of Newcaſtle, and only required 
ſufficient powers to be able to do it in the 
Houſe, without expoſing himſelf, 


Mr. Ellis came to me, with the avowal 
of Mr. Fox, to give me the material part 
of this account, adding that, as a proof of 
what Mr. Fox meant, he inſtanced Mr. 
Craggs being Lord Sunderland's man, when 
he had the Treaſury, and was 1n full power 
with the late King—and alſo, that he had 
declared to the Duke of Newcaſtle, that 
he never deſired to touch a penny of the 
ſeeret· ſervice money, or to know the diſ- 
polition of it, farther than was neceſſary to 
enable him to {peak to the members, with- 
out appearing ridiculous, He ended with 
ſtrong aſſurances of Mr. Fox's regard and 
friendſhip to me, and his deſires of having 
mine in return :—this very ſtrong. 

Went 


1754. 
whole town. One fide ſays, he uſed, and Max. 14. 


15. 


1754. 


Max. 16. 
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Went to ſee the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
Much company, and no opportunity to talk 
with him. This day came out a new com- 
miſſion of Treaſury, ſuch as I never ſaw. 
The Duke of Newcaſtle in his brother's 
place, and the four former Commiſſioners 
—none of them Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—that remaining with Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice Lee. | | 


Dined with me, the Earls of Coventry, 
Jerſey, Temple, and Hillſborough; Lords 
Strange, Hobart, and Barrington; Sir Fran- 
cis Daſhwood, and Mr. George Grenville. 
The talk was, that Sir Thomas Robinſon 
was to be Secretary of State, and that he 
had refuſed it—this was not believed. Lord 
Barrington ſtaid after the company were 
gone, and told me his tranſactions with 
Mr. Pelham, relating to the Treaſury, and 
laſt Thurſday, with the Duke of Newcaſtle. 
He ſtates his promiſes from Mr. Pelham 
too ſtrong, if what Lord Barnard told me, 
be true—and by his converſation with the 
Duke of Newcaftle, I think he will not 

I have 
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have it this time; at leaſt, not before Lord 
Dupplin. 


I was to wait upon the Duke of Neweaſtle, 
who, with great ſeeming kindneſs, begg'd me 
to come to him on Thurſday, by nine in the 
morning : that he was ſenſible of my friend- 
ſhip, and would endeavour to deſerve it; 1 
aid, he certainly did deſerve it; but, I hoped, 
he would ſhew the world that I had his. He 
replied, that he would uſe all his endeavours, 


Went to the Duke of Newcaſtle's. Be- 


gan by telling him, that I conſidered and 
reſpected the weight, he muſt lie under, of 
different kinds, at this time; therefore, 
ſhould never trouble him, but when it was 
abſolutely neceſſary, and never long: that 
I was come, to aſſure him of my moſt du- 
tiful affection, and ſincere attachment to 
him, ſimply, having no engagements to 
make me look to the right or the left— 
alſo, to repeat my readineſs to comply with 
the engagements I had taken with his bro- 
ther, which I underſtood to be with him, 
and ſuppoſed he would continue to ap- 
Ec 1 <atlh prove: 


784. 
Mar; 18. 


19. 


21. 
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prove: but that, what had happened, made 


Mas. 21. it neceſſary to recapitulate them, though 


he knew them : that the engagements on 


my 1ide were, to give him all the little in- 


tereſt I had, towards the eleQing the new 
Parliament I did it in the county of Dor- 


ſet, as far as they pleaſed to puſh it I en- 


gaged alſo, ſpecifically, to chuſe two mem- 
bers for Weymouth, which he deſired 
might be a ſon of the Duke of Devonſhire, 
and Mr. Ellis, of the Admiralty—I ſup- 


poſed he would confirm that nomination, 


but that was nothing to me; I was tos 


chuſe two, of his nomination, which now 
was fallen to Bim; ſo he might name whom 
he pleaſed : that I was alſo engaged to ex- 
clude Lord Egmont from Bridgewater, if 
I could, of which I ſhould give him a far- 
ther account, when I knew his pleaſure 
upon this fixſt part: becauſe there might be 


mention made of that tranſaction in the 


cloſet, and there were ſome particularities 
attending it, that, twas probable, he might 
not be acquainted with. He aſſured me 
of his friendſhip and affection, in a ſolemn 
and dejected manner; knew his brother 


5 | was 
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was fincere to me; knew all our engage- 2554. 
ments, and looked upon himſelf as party Max. 21. | 
to them; would do every thing in his 
power to comply with them, and agreed 
to his brother's nomination of Lord ]. 
Cavendiſh and Ellis, and hoped they would 
be agreeable to me. 


I proceeded to the article of Bridge- 
water, which I ſaid was thus—Long after 
my mutual engagements with Mr. Pelham, 

when Lord Egmont made that unfriendly 
attempt, Mr. Pelham aſked me, what would 
become of it? I faid, that it need not af- 
fect my election, though it might deſtroy 
the Whig intereſt there, for ever: that the 
intereſt was very indifferent to me, as I 
did not expect to live to ſee another Par- 
lament, and had neither ſucceſſion, rela- 
tion, or friend, that I could or withed to 
leave it to: but 1 aſked him, if it was in- 


| different to him, that Lord Egmont ſhould 
come in there. He ſaid, no, to be ſure; 
and hinted, | beſides his publick oppoſition, 

great diſtaſte to him perſonally, as if ſome- 
thing very diſhonourable had paſſed be- 

1 2 tween 


- 
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1754; tween them: I avoided entering upon that, 
Max. 21. and ſaid, that as he thought him his ene- 
my, I thought myſelf obliged to oppoſe 
him, where I had any intereſt; that I was 
ſorry it came ſo home to me, but that I 
deſigned to do it. Some time after that, 
he told me that the King aſked him, if 1 
{ſeriouſly deſigned to endeavour to keep 
Lord Egmont out of Bridgewater, having 
been told that it would be a matter of ſome 
trouble and expence—Mr. Pelham replied, 
that he could not ſpeak to his Majeſty with 
any authority, but he thought, I would: 
that I deſired him, when next thoſe mat- 
ters came to be diſcuſſed, to lay me at the 
King's feet, and tell him, that as I found 
it would be agreeable to his Majeſty, 1 
would ſpare neither pains nor expence to 
exclude him: that thus it became my en- 
gagement to do it, if I can, That theſe 
were the engagements on my fide with 
his brother. He ſaw, that I had not di- 
miniſhed them, and I was fully determined 
to perform them, let what would fall out 
on the other ſide. The Duke was very 
ſerious, and dejeted, during the whole 

con- 


97 1 
converſation, and threw in ſeveral warm 
expreſſiong of approbation, and then ſaid, 
that he was loaded with too many things 
at once, for one man to bear: that he had 
ſeen, and his brother had told him, how 
handſome my proceedings had been : that 
this was the moſt noble, that could be 
imagined : that he had tranſactions with 
many, but none like this, and begg'd me to 
ſay, what his brother had engaged to do; 
and to tell him all that had paſſed, and how I 
underſtood it. I ſaid, I muſt be excuſed; 
I could not talk about advantages to my- 
ſelf, that were to take their riſe from my 
own aſſertion only, when there was nobody 
to contradict me: I was afraid, he would 
have enough of that from others: it was 
ſufficient that he was ſatished, that I had 
not whittled down the obligations which 
was to perform. He preſſed me ſtill 
more ſtrongly; till I told him, that I 
would not talk of it at all, without remind- 
ing him, that I was abſolutely determined 
to fulfil all the engagements I had taken, 
and repeated to him, without any regard to 
what = be done on the other ſido: 

T3 that 


Max. 21. 


1754. 


9 
that it was the laſt tranſaction of my life, 


Mas. 21. and therefore ſhould ſuffer no ambiguity : 


they were too far gone to admit of any al- 
teration ; let what would happen, I could 
not refine them away; I thought myſelf 
bound by them, and would, at all events, 
perform them: that my proceeding muſt 
be as open and clear to the memory of his 
brother with him, as they would have 
been with his brother, if we had had the 
misfortune to loſe his Grace: that, even 
on this footing, I had very little to fay ; for 
I was ſure, he muſt know that his brother 
was to remove the perſonal miſrepreſenta- 
tions that I lay under, with the King, at 
a proper time, and to bring me into the 
ſervice, in a proper manner; that I never 
thought of fixing him down to a particular 
day, or a particular office, becauſe indeed 


I meant more, I meant to come in, ſo as to 


live with them as an humble friend, under 
their friendſhip and protection. He ſaid, 
very ſeriouſly and warmly, that he would 
never aſſert any thing as done, that he was 
not ſure, was done; but as to the King's diſ- 
like, we might wave that. It was impot- 

8 | ſible, 
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ſible, but hal muſt give way; it could not 1734. 
withſtand ſuch a behaviour as mine: we Max. 21: 
might put it out of the queſtion, with two 
or three ſtrong expreſſions more, to that 
purpoſe, . He then aſked me, if his bro- 
ther had engaged to bring me in, before 
the elections were over. I faid, he had made 
me no ſuch promiſe, that I had never bar- 
tered with him, ſo as to pin him down to 
a day or an hour, my views being to obtain 
their friendſhip, &c. as I had before ex- 
plained to him. He ſaid, he always un- 
derſtood it ſo; and aſked me, as there would 
be many changes, and that they were obliged 
to cut the cloth into as many pieces as 
they could, if I thought, I could come in 
before the election. I ſaid, I did think I 
could. He replied, he knew I might be 
truſted, and would talk very freely to me, 
and tell me how things ſtood, ſince I ſaid, 
I thought I could come in now: that the 
Secretary's office was ſettled, and that he 
had four poſitive engagements, which were 
to Lords Hillſborough, Dupplin, Barring- 
ton, and Mr. Nugent: but that he had 
not, and would not promiſe any one of 


4 them, 


1784. 
Max, 21. 
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them, till it was done and ſettled with the 


King. He then expatiated on the King's 


kindneſs to him, which, however, he at- 
tributed great part of, to the exigefticies of 
the times: that his Majeſty had adviſed 


him not to promiſe, and that he replied, 


that he ſhould take great care not to have 
himſelf quoted againſt himſelf. I ſaid, I 
underſtood that the Secretary's office was 


| deſigned for Sir Thomas Robinſon. He 


ſaid, yes, and that for the buſineſs of the 
Northern Province, [N. B. He is to have 
the Southern Province] no man in England 
underſtood it better; that he was not hap- 
Py at explaining himſelf, but no man knew 
more, or had better underſtanding. I aid, 
I knew him very well, he was a worthy 
man, and I loved him. I ſaid, what if I 
came into the place he left? He conſidered 
a little, and ſaid, very well, pray go on. I 
ſaid, I would particularly ſupport him in 
the Houſe, where he would chiefly want it. 
He ſaid, he knew he would. I ſaid, there 
is my old place; Treaſurer of the Navy ; ; 
that muſt be vacant: I ſhould like that 
hotter than any thing. But, I added, why 


ſhould 


12 


ſhould I enter into theſe things, I leave it 17:4. 
wholly to your Grace. He ſaid, that, by Max. 21. 
a ſtrange fatality, the direction of the 
Houſe of Commons was fallen upon him, 
who had never thought of it; and he muſt 
expect, that the great attempt would be, to 
ſhew that he could not direct it: there- 
fore he could not chuſe by affection, but 
muſt comply with thoſe who could ſup- 
port him here. I ſaid, I underſtood fo, 
and that I thought, I might pretend to 
ſome abilities that way: that in the oppo- 
ſition, I was thought of ſome uſe there: 
that in Court, indeed, I never undertook 
much, becauſe he knew I never was ſup- 
ported : but now, when I ſhould be ſup- 
ported, I hoped I might pretend to be as 
uſeful there, as my neighbours. He ſaid, 
it was inconteſtably ſo. I ſaid, that I would 
derogate from nobody, but conſidering the 
ſuperiority of age, the offices I had gone 
through, and my rank in the world; and 
adding to. that, chuſing fix members for 
them at my own great expence, without the 
expence of one ſhilling from their fide, 
thought the world in general, and even 


the 
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! 
the gentlemen themſelves, could not ex- 
pect that their pretenſions ſhould give me 


the excluſion. He ſaid, that what I did, 


was very great—that he often thought with 
ſurpriſe, at the eaſe and cheapneſs of the 
election at Weymouth—that they had no- 
thing like it. I ſaid, I believed there were 
few who could give his Majeſty ſix mem- 
bers for nothing. He ſaid, he reckoned 
five, and had put down five to my account. 
I faid it was ſo; but this attempt of Lord 
Egmont's made it ſix—he would obſerve, 
that I did not pretend to chuſe two for 
Bridgewater: but by Lord Egmont's op- 
polition, the two members mult be entirely 
owing to me; for if I did not exert my 
whole force to exclude him, he mult 
come in, and the Court would have but 
one there. He thanked me, ſaid it was 
moſt clear as it was now explained; but he 
had not conſidered it in that light. I ſaid 
I muſt be excuſed from talking any more 
about myſelf : that I left it entirely to him, 
and to the King; that I was fully deter- 
mined to make this ſacrifice to his Majeſty, 
let him uſe me as he pleaſed : that I would 


keep 
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keep out of the way of a perſonal affront: 1754. 
that I knew I had given no juſt cauſe of Mas. 21. 
, offence, but that I would not juſtify with 
| I his Majeſty— that it was enough that he 
vas diſpleaſed, to make me think that I was 
in the wrong, and to beg him to forget it: 
would not even be in the right againſt 
him, and I was very ſure, I would never 
| WU 2gain be in the wrong againſt him, for 
. which I hoped his Grace would be my 
1 W caution. He faid, he would with all his 
„heart. He took me in his arms, and kiſſed 
r WW me twice, with ſtrong aſſurances of affec- 
don and ſervice. I told him, I would go 
* to Mr. Ellis, and acquaint him with his 
/ BE nomination to Weymouth; he deſired 1 
t would, and from him tell him, that he 
agreed to his brother's nomination, but not 
to ſay any thing by way of compliment. 


8 

T | 

0 N. B. When I came in, the Duke had a 
© I quire of paper before him, upon which, at 
> WW the top I ſaw my name. He took notes of 
all that paſſed : called in Roberts, ſhewed 
him the paper, and told him, he muſt write 
it fair, the notes in one column for his uſe ; 
Þ the 
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23. 
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the other, blank, to take the King's plea- 
Max. 21. ure. | 


The Duke of Newcaſtle reſigned the 
ſeals, and Sir Thomas Robinſon received 
them, and the following day, thoſe gentle- 


men kiſſed the Princeſs's hand. 


27. 


31. 


APRIL I. 


2. 


Dined at Lord Barrington's, and found 
that, notwithſtanding the fine conver- 
ſation of laſt Thurſday, all the employ- 


ments were given away. 


Lord Barnard kiſſed hands at Leiceſter 


Houſe as Earl of Darlington ; Mr. Charles 
Townſhend for the Admiralty; and the 
Lord Chancellor, as Earl of Hardwick. 


Waited on the Princeſs, in the evening, 
by her order. —Muſick. Sir George Lyt- 
tleton as Cofferer, and Mr. George Gren- 
ville as Treaſurer of the Navy, kiſſed the 


King's hand. 


Went to the Cockpit. Short talk with 
the Solicitor, who is extremely hurt, de- 
I © jected, 


je 
ing 


1 


jected, and diſſatisfied with the proceed- 


ings. 
Arrived at Eaſtbury. 


Dr. Sharpe and I ſet out from Eaſtbury 
at four o'clock in the morning, for Bridge- 
water, where, as I expected, I found things 


very diſagreeably framed. . 


Lord Egmont came, with trumpets, 


noiſe, &c. 


He and we walked the town : we found 


nothing unexpected, as far as we went. 


Spent in the infamous and diſagreeable 
compliance with the low habits of venal 


wretches. 


Came on the election, which I loſt by the 
injuſtice of the Returning Officer. The 
numbers were, for Lord Egmont 119, for 
Mr. Balch 114, for me 105. Of my good 
votes, 15 were rejected: 8 bad votes for 


Lord Egmont were received. 


Left 
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11. 


— 
12. %* 1 
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Azerit. 18. Eaſtbury in the evening. 


24. 


26. 


Arrived at Hammerſmith in the evening. 


I went to the Duke of Neweaſtle's. Re- 
ceĩved with much ſeeming affeQtion : thank; 
for Weymouth, where I had fucceeded: 
ſorrow for Bridgewater, where I had no: 
I told him, that I would give him a detail 
of that whole tranſaction, in as clear and 
ſhort a manner as was poſſible, if he was 
then at leiſure to receive it: but if not, 
and he thought it worth mentioning to the 
King, I would only give him the heads cf 
it, and he might ſay, that I was to acquaint 
him with the proofs of thoſe heads, at a 


meeting which he had appointed on pur- 


poſe. Accordingly, I began by telling 
him, that I had done all that was in the 


power of money and labour, and ſhewed 


him two bills for money remitted thither, 


before I went down, one of 10004. one cf 


500 J. beſides all the money then in my 
ſteward's hands, ſo that the election would 


coſt me about 2,500/, In the next place, i 
| this 


ai. at... wt a as. © er 6: ou 
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this election food, the borough was for 1734. 
ever in Tory hands; that all this was oc- Apr. 26. 
caſioned by want of proper ſupport from 

the Court, and from the behaviour. of the 
ſervants of the Crown. Upon Mr. Pel- 

ham's death, ſeeing the multitude of pro- 

. motions in which no notice was taken of 

. ne, and Lord Poulett acting openly againſt 
me, with all his might; ſeeing no check 

given to him, or encouragement to me, 
they ſo ſtrongly concluded the Government 

to be indifferent, that five out of the Cuſ- 
tom-houſe officers gave ſingle votes for 

he Lord Egmont. The next head was—that, 

ei ppite of all, I had a fair majority of le- 

gal votes, fr that the Mayor had admitted 

eight bad votes for Lord Egmont, and re- 
fuſed fifteen good ones for. me; ſo that it 


was entirely in their own hands, to retrieve 
A the borough, and get rid of a troubleſome 
Wo opponent, if they pleaſed: that if the Kin 
ved S 
required this piece of ſervice, it was to be 
9 done, and the borough put into Whig 
* hands, and under his influence, without 


ul F any ſtretch of power ; for the cauſe was ſo 
clear and indiſputable, that, inſtead of 


this : want- 
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1754. wanting their power to ſupport it, nothing 
ArRIL 26. but their power could withſtand it: that, 


(if it was expected) I would lend my name, 
and my aſſiſtance here and in the country, to 
reſcue the borough, and deliver it into ſuch 
hands as the King ſhould approve. of; but 
that I, on my own account, would have 
nothing more to do with it. , I had ful- 
filled to the utmoſt the facrifice of duty 
which I had promiſed, and Propoſed to 
myſelf; I defired no retrieval or acquiſition 
of intereſt, and would abſolutely. be no 
farther concerned, than as the canal to con- 
vey that borough into his Majeſty's diſpo- 
ſition. He replied, that they underſtood the 
borough to be loſt, and alſo, that it was 
entirely a party affair: that Lord Shafteſ- 
| bury had confirmed him in it, and aſſured 
him, that the violence of the Tories againſt 
me was much inflamed, by the aſſiſtance l 
gave, and offered to give Lord Digby, laſt 
ſummer, at his appearance for the county 
of Dorſet : that they knew Mr. Balch nei- 
ther would, nor could ſupport Bridgewater : 
that nobody had acted like me,” or conſi- 
dered the King and his ſervice, In what [ 
had 


* . , 
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bad done, and now offered to do, ſo nobly 


1754. 


and diſintereſtedly, &c. I faid, that what ArziL 26. 


T had done was in conſequence of what I 
had declared before to him, viz. to ſhew my 
duty to the King, and 'my earneſt defires to 
paſs the reſt of my life in his Grace's friend=. 
ſhip and protection: that I had backed my 
fancy, and left the reſt to him. He made 
great profeſſions of good wiſhes, good will, 

beft endeavours, &c. &ec.—which weigh 
with me as much as the breath they were 
compoſed of. | 


The Maſter of the Rolle died yeſterday. 


I received the Princeſs's commands to 
wait on her at Kew the next day. 


Went to Kew before eleven o'clock, 
; The Princeſs walked with me till two,— 
Much converſation about the Prince: 
wiſhed he ſaw more company but who of 
the young people were fit? Wiſhed he 
had acquaintance older than himſelf: durſt 


not recommend for fear of offence ; | while 


he had Governors, &c. and was under i im- 


U mediate | 


May 20 


29. 


1734. 
MN AY 29. 
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mediate inſpection, all, that they did not 
direct, would be imputed to her. In a year 
or two, he muſt be thought to have a will 
of his own, and then he would, ſhe hoped, 


act accordingly. Expreſſed great ſlight and 
diſregard for thoſe in office, and her uſual 
diſlike for the King. We talked of his ac- 
cumulation of treaſure, which ſhe reckoned 
at 4, ooo, ooo /. I told her, that what was 
become of it, how employed, here and 


what was left, I did not pretend to gueſs; 
but that I computed the accumulation 


to be from 12 to 15,000,000/. That theſe 


things, within a moderate degree; perhaps 


leſs than a fourth part, could be proved be- 
yond all. poſſibility, of denial; | and, when 
the caſe ſhould exiſt, would be publiſhed 
in controverſial pamphlets, if troubleſome 
times ſhould ariſe, which I hoped in God, 
would never happen. She was very kind 
and gracious to me. After dinner, Lord 
Bathurſt and Lord Moreton (whom, with 
his ſon and daughter, ſhe faw upon the 
road, and aſked to ſtep in) walked, with us: 
they ſtaid but little, and left, us with her, 


con- 


Fear Auguſta, and the two Princes; we 
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converſed till near eleven, when I returned. 
At home I found a letter from Mr. Balch, 
acquainting me that he had brought Mr. 


Burroughs with him, to lay the Bridge- 
. buſineſs before the Miniſtry, r. 


We went to town before dinner. I told 
Meſſrs. Balch and Burroughs, that having 
laid the whole affair before the Duke of 
Newcaſtle upon my arrival, and he having 


aſſured me, that he would appoint a time to 
go through and ſettle it, which he had neg- 
lected to do, I would not go to him: but 


I adviſed- them to wait on him, and that 1 


thought the beſt way would be, that Mr, 
Balch ſhould write a note to acquaint his 
Grace, that he had brought Mr. Burroughs 
wich him, who, in conjunction with him- 
ſelf, was beſt able to give him an account 
of the injuſtice/ the whole party laboured 
under, who thought themſelves well enti- 
tled to his Grace's protection, in obtain- 
ing that juſtice, which they were deter- 
mined to proſecute; therefore deſired to 
know when they might wait on him, to 
lay that whole tranſaction before bim. 

V2 


"ith 


30s 
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Parliament opened by commiſſion. | 


May 31. took the oaths without doors. Very full 


Ju xr 1. 


Houle. 


Waited on the Duke of Dorſet. Mr. Balch 
reſolved to write the note I adviſed (of 


which I gave him a Grange) and ſend it 
_ 8 


Went to the Duke of Dorſet's, and ac- 
quainted him with my ſituation with the 
Miniſtry, Went to the Houſe. Mr. Weſt 


deſired to ſpeak with me—ſaid that Mr. 


Balch had written to the Duke of Newcaſ- 
tle (which letter he ſhewed me) who had 
appointed to ſee him on Thurſday ; but 
the Duke deſired to ſee me firſt, T told him, 
that I would go to him to-morrow. 


Went early to the Duke of Newcaſtle's, 
He told me that he had received a letter 
from Mr. Balch, but defired to adviſe with 
me, before he ſaw him : that nothing was 
ſettled, or he ſhould have ſent to me long 
before: that he was againſt multiplying 
petitions, for reaſons obvious to me: that 

he 
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he knew. nothing of Lord Egmont; but 


had heard that he ſometimes talked as if Juxs 4. 


he was willing to battle it: that if it ſhould 
be made a point, he did not know, if we 
were certain of carrying it: that Lord 
Egmont would make a party: that poſſi- 


bly, the Princeſs might wiſh he ſhould, be 


let alone, or at leaſt, that thoſe of the late 
Prince's ſervants might be for him. I ſaid, 
that I had laid this affair fully before him 
already ; ; that he knew, I had puſhed it 
in the country with ſuch an expence and 
trouble, and ſo abſolutely, conſidering it a 
ſervice which the King (as his brother told 
me) wiſhed: that it had coſt me 3, 400 /. 
that I was fairly choſen, nor would the 
Returning Officer have dared not to return 
me, had he not been encouraged by the 
ſervants of the adminiſtration: that the 
borough was loſt, and loſt ſolely by a Lord 
of the Bedchamber and the Cuſtom-houſe 
Officers : that they might retrieve it, or 
not, juſt as they pleaſed ; leave it in 
Tory hands, or recover it; get rid of 
Lord Egmont, as an opponent, or keep him 
in, as a friend, 1 ſhould neither be ſatis- 


U 3 fied 
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1754. fied or diſſatisfied with it; I ſhould not 
Jens 4, be obliged by the one, or diſobliged by the 
other. I dealt clearly with him, and de- 
ſired to be underſtood without any ambi- 
guity : I had told him this before, and my 
opinion and reſolution was the ſame. He 
ſaid, he acknowledged it, and deſired me 
to adviſe what was to be done. I told him, 
I could not adviſe, becauſe I did not know 
the truth of my own ſituation; it was 
time to come to a full explanation upon 
that head, for it muſt come to a deciſion ; 
that I had done all the ſervices in my 
power, and ſpent very great ſums, of all 
which they, now, had the benefit: that I had 
made no bartering bargains, but had done it 
frankly, with a plain, avowed, and accepted 
intention to take off the edge of the King's 
ill- grounded reſentment, and prove my at- 
tachment to his Grace; to ſhew myſelf 
his immediate friend a few 
lines were in this place torn, by an accident, 
from the manuſcript . . . . . I replied, 
it muſt come to a concluſion, one way or 
another: if after accepting both offer and 
execution of all I could do, I was to re- 
main 
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main under an abſalute proſcription, and 
excluſion from all favour, that every other 
ſubject of my rank might juſtly expect, I 
muſt do as I could, but it muſt be ex- 
plained and fully. He ſaid, he himfelf liked 
to deal explicitly, and to underſtand clearly 
what was expected : that. he had laid my 
ſervices before the King in the beſt man- 
ner he could; though ſome people (of 
whom he would inform me afterwards) 
had endeavoured to inſinuate to his Ma- 
jeſty, that I had not the power I pretended 
to at Weymouth. I aſked him, if he him- 
ſelf did not tell me in that room, that he 
had declared to the King, that the borough 
was redelivered into my hands, on the ex- 
preſs condition to take his election of two, 
for that time on „ this 
being the oppoſite fide of the leaf, which Was 
mentioned before to have been torn, a {try 
lines are a 4 Bere unf g 
ee 19 8 he would do it in the beſt 
manner . was able: that it had been in- 
ſinuated, and he had not ſaid, expreſsly, 
that he would; but had not ſaid, he would 
not; that if I had my view upon axy par- 

U 4 ticular 


Juns 4. 
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ticular thing, or office, he would move it, 
and try to get it, in the moſt cordial man- 
ner. I ſaid, as to going to the King, I 
would poſtpone that conſideration for a 
minute: that, as to the laſt, he well knew 
I never. thought of making bargains, that 


I left that matter totally to him. He ſaid, 


that there were few things that a man of 
my rank could accept, and that none of 
them were vacant. I ſaid, it was true, 
but I did not impute that to him; that as 
he was at the head of the Treaſury, 1 
ſhould chuſe a ſeat there, if it was vacant, 
ſooner than any thing, but I could not take 
that; at the ſame time I begg'd he would 
obſerve, that I did not expect to be Privy 
Seal, if Lord Gower ſhould die; that I did 
not come to make bargains for this, or that 
thing, or time: he had forced me, before 
I went into the Weſt to ſay, that Sir Tho- 
mas Robinſon's office, or my own again 
(both which were then vacant) I ſhould 
like very well ; he gave them away without 
conſidering me. I defired nobody to be 
removed, much leſs to die. He muſt think 
that 2000 J. a year would not make my for- 

| tune, 
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tune, with one foot in the grave: that as 1754. 
to rank, I had heard that the King was Joxe 4. 
odd about titles: that I had as much re- 
ſpect for the Peerage as any man, but he 
could not but ſee, that, in my ſituation, 
without ſucceſhon or collateral, a Peerage 
to me, ' was not worth the expence of new 
painting my coach: that I deſired to paſs 
my life as his attached friend and ſervant, 
perſuaded that he would, as ſuch, do me 
favourable juſtice the firſt opportunity that 
offered. He ſaid, that he underſtood me 
very well: that I could have no competi- 
tor in the Houſe of Commons; I expected 
then any employment that I could take, 
which ſhould firſt fall; and added, I ſup- 
poſe you will be diſobliged, if you have 
not the very firſt that falls. I demurred 
a little at the oddneſs and bluntneſs of the 
propoſition, and did not well conceive the 
intention of it, but after a little pauſe, ſaid, 
—that is a hard word, my Lord, I do not 
abſolutely ſay that. There may be, poſſi- 
bly, reaſons that my real friendſhip for him 
might make me acquieſce in; I will not 
ſay o hard a word at once; the caſe will 


ſpeak 


1754. 
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ſpeak itſelf, but it muſt come to a poſitive 


Joxg 4. iſſue—=and now, my Lord, I muſt reſume 


the offer your Grace made of going imme- 


diately to the King, to demand a categori- 
cal anſwer, whether he be determined, af- 
ter all I have done and ſpent for his ſer- 
vice (of which he now reaps the utility) 
to ſuffer no return to be made me, when 
opportunity throws it in the way, but to 


exclude me from all the advantages I am 
entitled to, ii common with the reſt of 


his ſubjects, both by my rank and my 


ſervices? as to his reſolution, it muſt 
be known, but as you profeſs your ſincere 
deſire, that I ſhould be properly conſidered, 


it lies upon you to do it in the beſt man- 


ner, and at the propereſt time: T do not 
preſcribe to-morrow or the next day, this 
week or the next; but as this is the only 
obſtacle, it muſt be known, abſolutely, and 


in a reaſonable time: if I am proſcribed 


from amongſt all my fellow. ſubjects, 1 
muſt, and ſhall ſubmit to the King's plea- 
ſure with all poſſible reſpect: ber as your 


Grace has re- aſſured me, that you have 
r what J have done, fairly and 


favous 
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favourably to him; till I know it from 1784. 
your Grace, I cannot believe that ſo juſt Junz 4. 


and generous a Prince would accept a poor 
ſubject's offers of ſervice, and ſuffer him to 
carry them into execution, at ſo great an 
expence, with a reſolution abſolutely to 
exclude him from all ſorts of common fa- 
vour. I thought it would be what never 
happened before, or to me only. He ſaid, 
he would do every thing in his power, and 
did not imagine it could end ſo. I told 
him, that I heartily wiſhed it might not, 
but, it muſt end one way or another, it 
muſt not remain as it was; for 1. was de- 
termined. to make ſome ſort of figure in 


life; I earneſtly wiſhed it might be under 


his protection, but if that could not be, I 
muſt make ſome figure; what it would be, 
| could not determine yet; I muſt look 
round me a little, and conſult my friends, 
but ſome figure I was reſolved to make, 
He ſaid, he would do his beſt to ſettle it 
to my ſatisfaction; he did not think it 
could end in a proſcription. I ſaid, I ought 
to hope ſo, for my own ſake; but if he 


ſhould not be able to obtain common in- 


dulgence 
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1754. dulgence for a friend, whom he favoured 
Juxt 4. and thought uſeful, and who had given 


ſuch convincing proofs of his utility, I 
ſhould be ſorry for myſelf indeed, but 1 
ſhould alſo be ſorry for him too; it was 
being upon. a very indifferent footing in- 
deed, I ſhould therefore be very forry for 
It, upon his account, as well as'my own, 
He ſaid, he would do his utmoſt to pre- 
vent it from coming to that, for, now, he 
underſtood me thoroughly. He then de- 
ſired we might adviſe together about the 
Bridgewater affair. I ſaid, I thought that 
all attempts to quiet the Whig party there 
would be vain, without beginning to turn 
out the officers. He ſeemed very unwilling 
to go ſo far; and at laſt ſaid, that he knew 
I was a man of honour, and he would truſt 
me with a ſecret, which I muſt never re- 
veal, not even to the Duke of Dorſet; 
and then, after a multitude of precautions, 
and exaQting engagements of honour from 
me not to divulge it ; he told me, that the 
truth was, that he had a' mind that this 
petition ſhould not go on; and if I could 
aſſiſt him in bringing it about, he ſhould 


n 
be much obliged to me: but if it ſhould 
be known, it would be reported and be- 
lieved that he had made up with Lord 
Egmont, which was by no means true; for, 
upon his honour, he had neither ſpoken to 
him, or ſeen him, or had any negociation 


with him; for he knew very well, that if 


the King was informed that the town was 
reſolved to petition, and there were the 
leaſt grounds to throw out Lord Egmont, 
he would order him to puſh it with the ut- 
moſt vehemence. I ſaid, I had often told 
him it was no cauſe of mine; be it how it 
would, I ſhould not take it as matter of 
payment or diſſatisfaction: that I would 
certainly keep his ſecret, which, however, 
every body would ſee through, if no juſ- 
tice was done: that I would do all I could 
with Mr Balch and the town, to quiet 


1754. 
Jung 4. 


them; but that, without puniſhing the 


officers, I feared he would find it imprac- 
ticable, which he would better judge of 
when he ſaw Meſſrs. Balch and Burroughs 
on Thurſday. What, if he offered the al- 


up the officers, the price of dropping all 
far- 


ternative, and tried to make the giving 


E 


1754. farther proceedings? He ſaid, it was a good 


Juxs 4. thought, and he muſt ſcramble off as well 


6. 


10. 


as he could. So we parted, with uſual pro- 
teſtations. 5 


I ſaw Meſſrs. Balch and Burroughs, who 
had been at the Duke of Newcaftle's. His 
Grace had talked them over, but nothing 
poſitive, not ſo much as puniſhing the of- 
ficers, but he told Mr. Balch that he would 
fend Lord Dupplin to him—While they 
were with me, Lord Dupplin was at Mr, 
Balch's, and ſoon after they met, talked 
very amicably, and agreed to meet here on 
Tueſday. This haſte to ſee Mr. Balch, 
was in order to learn all he could, that he 
might talk it over with the Duke at Cler- 
mont, between Saturday and Tueſday. 


Went to Lord Hillſborough's. Much 
talk—firſt about Bridgewater election: 
could not conceive the Duke of Neweaſtle 
could have the leaſt difficulty in ſupporting 
a petition, and wondered he was not moſt 
deſirous of it. If not, my friends would 
certainly ſupport me- doubted—He ſaid, 

that 
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mat though the tide of politicks might 1754. 
have a little ſeparated people, ſo that they Juxz 10. 
might not be ſo ready to follow me in 
every political point; yet in any thing per- 
ſonal, he could not doubt, but that the 
many that had lived with, and been obliged 
to me, would ſupport me heartily and 
with all their power. I ſtill doubted. He 
ſaid that my relations, the Grenvilles and 
Lytteltons would, and he knew it from 
themſelves. 


We thence fell upon other ſubjects, and 
he deſired, to know of me, what I thought 
of their;preſent ſituation. I ſaid, I could 
not judge of it, becauſe I did not know it, 
but it ſeemed to me very disjointed. He 
laid, he could not imagine any thing like 
it: every body of conſequence was diſſa- 
tisfied. I ſaid, I could not conceive that, 
as they had juſt had every thing divided 
amongſt them. He ſaid, it was ſo for all 
that: he not only knew it to be ſo, but 
from his intimacy with them, he knew 
their reaſons, - which he would tell me, and 
would begin with Mr. Pitt. That, in- 

y os aa. deed, 
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1754 deed, he had no intimacy with him, but 
Joxx 10. was told them by his boſom friend Mr. 


George Grenville, who was alſo his: that, 
indeed, if Mr, Pitt meant money; I might 
well think, he ought to be ſatisfied ; but, 
his paſſion was not money; it was ambi- 
tion, power; of which he had no ſhare, 
This made him very uneaſy, which waz 
highly increaſed by the late promotions, 
Inſtead of being acquainted with, and con- 
ſulted about what was to be done, he waz 
only informed what was done: inſtead of 
offering him his ſhare, he received news, 
that his moſt inveterate enemy was made 
Secretary of State; the next poſt brought 
him an account that Mr. Fox had refuſed 
the ſeals, and that Sir Thomas Robinſon 
had accepted them. I ſaid, that I ſuppoſed, 
that they did not think Mr. Pitt could 
poſſibly undertake an office of fatigue, or 
an office of buſineſs from the ſtate of his 
health. He ſaid, that Mr. Pitt replied, he 
- himſelf ought to be the beſt judge of that: 
beſides, Mr. Legge, who could have no 
pretence to go before him, was made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, juſt in the ſame 

5 manner. 
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manner. They ſhould have offered him at 


leaſt. They ſhould have made him well IJuxz 10. 


with the King, who was his enemy, which 
they had never taken the leaſt care to do. 
That Legge, George Grenville, and Fox 
were his (Hillſborough's) intimate friends, 
and he knew their thoughts from them- 
ſelves ; that as to Legge, he acknowledged 
that he was promoted, though lie did not 
much deſire it; however, when he was 
placed there, he thought that he ſhould be 
ſupported: he expected to be as well with 
the Duke of Newcaſtle as any body, though 
he was to act an under part: but he found 
himſelf, inſtead of better, not to be ſo 
well with him, as the reſt of his colleagues; 
that he knew nothing of what was doing, 
or to be done, and was not conſidered at 
all in any thing: that George Grenville 
was in the ſame way of thinking, and ex- 


pected very different treatment, from his 


rank and conſideration in the Houſe of 
Commons: beſides, if he had leſs reaſon 
to be diſpleaſed, nothing would make him 
eaſy, while his great friend, Pitt, was diſ- 
atisfied ; that as to Fox he need ſay no- 


X thing: 
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1754. thing: Fox ſays, he was offered the ſeals 


Juxę 10. with proper powers to he at the head of the 


13. 


Houſe of Commons; and the next day, he 


was told with ſome roughneſs, that he was 


to have none, nor was he to meddle with 


the conduct of the Houſe, farther than as 


it related to his office: that he might have 


accepted with honour, even upon thoſe laſt 


conditions; yet having been offered, and 
having accepted the office upon the firſt; 


he muſt have been a mean raſcal to have 
| ſubmitted to the degradation. I aſked him, 
if, conſidering; the ſuſpicious temper of the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, he thought the Duke 
would be willing to leave Fox in the clo- 
ſet, in any ſtation, after what had paſſed. 
Lord Hillſborough rephed, he believed 


not; but that Fox would  meddle, very 


little, and if he gave no particular offence, 


he thought the Duke could not get him 
out; and added, that he and the reſt of 
them ſhould take very little ſhare in buſi- 


neſs, unleſs there was more truſt and com- 
munication, than had hitherto appeared. 


1 ſaw Meſſrs. Balch and.Burroughs, who 
4 had 
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ls had been with the Duke of Newcaſtle, and 1% 54. 
ic WW were promiſed by him, in the ſtrongeſt Jugs 13. 
te terms, that our party ſhould be ſupported. 
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th Lady Orford ſtaid with me above three 19. 
as hours. Her buſineſs was to lament her 
ve misfortunes, for that Mr. Shirley and ſhe 
aſt were parted, of which ſhe gave me a long 
nd account : the whole of which was, that he 


t; inſiſted upon ſomething independent, and 

ve that ſhe would part with nothing out of 

m, her own power. 

he 

ke Lord Dupplin came to talk about Bridge- 21. 


05 water; but firſt, he informed me, that he 
cd, had told the Duke of Newcaſtle what I had 
| id about myſelf; that I had offered a free 
WW and unreſerved friendſhip, and that, after 
of what I had done, I thought myſelf well 
entitled to the treatment and favour of a 
of friend, and that it muſt be decided one 
way or another : that his Grace ſeemed to 
m- deſire it, as much as I did Lord Du plin 

added, that he underſtood" it would be ſet- 

tled, and though the Duke, did not explain 
ho himſelf poſitively, yet his Lordſhip conſi- 
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dered it as a thing fixed, and which would 


JoxE 21. ſoon be over. I gave him proper thanks, 


and ſaid, it could not remain as it did; 
that the Duke was ſo generous as to preſs 
me to ſay, what his late brother was en- 
gaged for. That I would not ſpeak to my 
own advantage, when the only perſon, who 
could contradict me, was dead: that, in- 


deed, there was no bargain for particular 


things; friendſhip and connection was 
wat J aſked, and Mr. Pelham ſaid, he was 
equally deſirous of it. Lord Dupplin 


ſaid, he knew that Mr. Pelham, for 


more than a year before he died, looked 


upon our union to be as ſettled, as any 


conneCtion he had, and always added, that 
I was the only man of buſineſs they had, 
and he was reſolved to attach me to them. 
{ replied that, though 1 had not ſaid fo 
much to the Duke, Mr. Pelham declared 
that I had a good deal of niarketable ware 
(parliamentary intereſt) and that, if I would 
empower hira to offer it all to .the King, 
without conditions, he would be anſwer- 
able to bring the affair to a good account : 
that, if this engagement had not been taken, 
8 the 
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the nature of the thing plainly ſpoke it. 


Service is obligation, obligatien implies June 21. 


return. Could any man of honour profeſs 
friendſhip, accept the offers of his friend's 
whole ſervices, ſuffer thoſe ſervices to be 
carried into execution, avail himſelf of 
their whole utility, and then tell that friend, 
he could not, or he would not make him 
any return? Could there be ſuch a charac- 
ter? Suppoling this gentleman had a maſ- 
ter, whoſe affairs were promoted by theſe 
ſervices, the concurrence of whom was 
neceſſary to this return, but who was in- 
diſpoſed to his friend; could he anſwer it 
to his friend or to the world, when he 
found his maſter's reſentments irremove- 
able, if he did not adviſe his friend to take 
back his offers, and apply them as he might 
think beſt, unleſs he choſe to riſk them 
on an adventure, for the performance of 
which he could not be anſwerable? Theſe 
things ſpoke themſelves, and all mankind 
muſt ſee them in the ſame light: that, be 
it how it would, it muſt be thoroughly 
underſtood by the world—If this con- 
neQion, and the acceptance of my effectual 
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1754. ſervices, was not ratified by effects that juſ- 
JuxE 21. tified them, I muſt be contented to paſs for 
a dupe, and they, for ſharpers; the world 
would juſtly call me fool, and them, by a 
much harſher name; but for myſelf, I was 
prepared to bear it all, let what would happen. 
I found means to repeat this particular de- 
duction and concluſion, two, or three times, 
in the ſubſequent converſation. We then 
fell upon Bridgewater—the Duke of New- 
caſtle would do every thing to ſupport the 
party: he demurred upon petitioning, only, 
for fear of making it an handle for forming 
an improper connection at ſetting out. 1 
knew that thoſe in conſiderable places dif- 
fered among themſelves, and almoſt all diſ- 
owned immediate dependence, obligation 
and allegiance to the Duke, and that they 
might, on ſuch an occaſion, perplex and 
diſturb his Grace. I ſaid, I underſtood 
him, and after having ſtrongly repreſented 
'to him that, what I undertook, I had per- 
formed, ſince he acknowledged I was fairly 
choſen: that I meant it a ſervice; if they 
were ſatisfied, I was: if they deſired to 
make effectual, what their own dependents 


had 


(1308: 


had obſtructed, I would give my aſſiſtance, 
but that I was wholly unconcerned in their 
determination: I added, that I did not 
think this cafe was liable to the inconve- 
nienctes which he had mentioned; for that 
I had reaſon to think, that Mr. Fox would 
not eſpouſe, even privately, Lord Egmont 
againſt me, though I had not ſeen him ſince 
my return from the Weſt, That I had 
been preſſed by ſeveral with offers of ſer- 
vice, to know if I would petition, that the 
Grenville's, &c. had given me to under- 
ſtand, that they would not only be for me, 
but actively ſo: that I would own to him 
in confidence, that I myſelf wiſhed there 
might be no petition ; that the Duke might 
think it no ill bargain, if he could get Lord 
Egmont, by ſuffering him to fit only, with- 
out any farther pretenſions upon his Grace, 


and, perhaps, I might think ſo too: but I 


thought it impracticable; for if I was in 
his Grace's confidence, I ſhould be obliged 
to tell him, that, if Lord Egmont ſubſcribed 
to that bargain ; when the fourteen days for 
petitioning were expired, if the Duke did 
not engage to gratify his Lordſhip (which 
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would be no eaſy matter) the fifteenth day, 
it was my opinion, that he would break 


with his Grace on the ſixteenth. Lord 


Dupplin ſaid much of Lord Egmont's 
falſeneſs and ill behaviour to Mr. Pelham, 
who told him, that he was ſo groſs a flat- 
terer, when he brought him in for Weo- 
bly, that it was quite ſhocking, and Mr. 
Pelham ſhewed him a letter from Lord 
Egmont, in which he writes, that he was 
happy in having found a man, in whom he 
could have an implicit faith, with a great 
deal more of this kind, He then entered 
into the means of managing this affair of 
Bridgewater. I ſaid, I could ſay but little 
to it, after what I had ſaid ; that my being 
in their confidence, or not, muſt and would 
chiefly decide of the complexion of that 
buſineſs. He replied, he always looked 
upon that as done, and to be ſure, that muſt 
be decided, before any meaſures could be 
taken with effect. I told him, that one 
way came acroſs me, and only one, to make 
all things eaſy, but charged him, as a man 


of honour, never to mention it, as a thought 


or ſuggeſtion of mine; becauſe it was not 
0 
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ſo much as my wiſh, and the ſuggeſtion 
might be conſtrued to imply the wiſh: that 
the expedient was, if any thing ſhould hap- 
pen, or be formed, to make room for me in 
the ſervice, before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment; that would vacate my ſeat, and I 
could neither petition nor ſtand for Bridge- 
water — but I enjoined him never to men- 
tion this (for it ſtruck him much, and made 
him, for a few minutes, very thoughtful) 


as coming from me, for I really meant it, 


only as a pleaſantry, between him and me, 
that roſe on a ſudden, | 


I went to town to ſee Lord Dupplin, about 
the Bridgewater buſineſs. He ſaid, he had 
told the Duke of Newcaſtle all that had 
paſſed between us, and had explained the 
nature of the friendſhip I offered, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the inconnection and in- 
confidence of others in office: that the Duke 
approved of, and deſired it, and meant to 
effect it; that he preſſed his Grace to end it 
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with the King; for when the proſcription - 


was taken off, and the King had accepted 


me, 


| 
| 
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me, the Duke might then declare, that I was 
in his confidence, and under his protection, 
and that he was at liberty, and would do me 
juſtice, the firſt opportunity that might hap- 
pen: and then he (Lord Dupplin) could 
have the pleaſure of communicating every 
thing, he knew and heard, coniidentially to 
me, and ſhould conſider me and himſelf, 
and the Attorney and Stone, (which laſt was 
preſent when he talked to the Duke) as one 
perſon. I ſaid, I could not imagine any 
reaſon why Stone ſhould be indiſpoſed to- 
wards me. He cried, indifpoſed! very much 
the contrary ; he deſires it greatly, and fo 
do all the Duke of Newecaſtle's friends. I 
replied, if it ended otherwiſe, it would be the 
moſt ſcandalous tranſaction that ever ap- 
peared to the world, and appear it muſt, He 
faid, it could not end ill—he looked upon it 
as done, for he deſired me to obſerve, that 
the. Duke did not hold up the King' at all, 
or ſo much as inſinuate that he apprehended 
any difficulty from his Majeſty. I begg'd 
Lord Dupplin to preſs the Duke to make an 
end of it, before I went into the Weſt; and 

that 


at 


5 


that I would wait on him before I fat out, 
and earneſtly requeſted that it might be en- 
tirely ſettled. 


I went to the Duke of Newcaſtle's. Afﬀ- 
ter his Grace had talked indeciſively about 
Bridgewater, of which I gave him the hear- 
ing, I deſired to know poſitively, what I was 
to expect: he replied, and told me, that he 


had laid all my ſervices before the King in 


the fulleſt manner, but it did not ſatisfy him: 
that his Majeſty endeavoured to leſſen my 
credit at Weymouth—that the Duke replied, 
that he thought his Majeſty himſelf had told 


him, that the borough was put into my 


hands, at the renewal of the charter, on 
condition of his naming two members. for 
that time only, The King could not deny 
it; but upon the whole, he would not re- 


ceive me to any mark of his favour. I ſaid, 


that, as it was ſo, I received his Majeſty's 
diſpleaſure with that reſpe& and reſigna- 
tion, which became me towards my Sove- 
reign : that, after ſuch offers received, and 
ſuffered to be carried into execution, at the 
expence of nearly 400ol. I did not believe 

ſuch 
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1754+ ſuch a concluſion had ever happened: but 
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Jury 18. I ſubmitted; and muſt act as opportunity 


19, 


and accidents ſhould direct. The Duke ex- 
preſſed much ſorrow ; proteſted the ſin- 
cerity of his endeavours, and ſaid, that what 


would not do one day might do another. [ 


replied, that I could not judge of that ; but 
if he imagined, that I would remain poſtu- 
lating among the common herd of ſuitors, 
and expoſe myſelf to ſuffer twenty unwor- 
thy preferences more, to get, perhaps, no- 
thing at laſt, certainly nothing that I wanted, 
—it was impoſſible ; I would as ſoon wear 
a livery, and ride behind a coach in the 
ſtreets. I repeated theſe words again in 
the courſe of the converſation, We parted 
very civil ly. 


called on the Attorney General, and 
told him what had paſſed, and deſired him 
to be a witneſs, that I locked upon myſelf, 
as free from all engagements, after ſuch a 
return; and I expected to have no hints 
thrown out of breach of faith, &c. what- 
foever party I might take. He replied, 
that I was undoubtedly free, but he could 
not 
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not believe, it would end ſo. He proteſted, 
he was ſure that the Duke of Newcaſtle 
had repreſented every thing in the moſt 
favourable manner, though he ſhould not 
wonder, if I did not believe it. I ſaid, that, 
all things conſidered, it was pretty hard to 
believe it. He replied, he agreed to that: 
ind if they, on their ſide, did not return to 
the charge, till they carried their point, he 
would believe ſo too: they mult do it, &c. 
which was very civil and inſignificant. 


I went to Eaſtbury. 
Returned to Hammerſmith. 


I called upon Lord Hillſborough, and 


had much free talk with him. Nobody 


in office ſatisfied, or would act beyond 
their particular department. Nobody im- 
powered, or that would take the lead. 
Mr. Pitt had ſeen the Duke of Newcaſtle 
for an hour, and returned to Bath. The 
Duke would have entered with him into 
the American expedition, to diſlodge the 


French from the Ohio: Mr. Pitt ſaid, your 
Grace, 
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1754. Grace, I ſuppoſe, knows I have no capacity 
Ocr. 8. for theſe things, (being diſſatisfied that he 


was not made Secretary of State) and there- 
fore I do not deſire to be informed about 
them. He is likely to reſipn, but not to 
go into oppoſition. Fox and Pitt are ſo 
far agreed, that they are willing, -that the 
firſt ſhould be at the head of the Treaſury, 
and the other Secretary of State; but neither 
will aſſiſt the other. I aſked, if that was 
not a virtual union. Lord Hillſborough 
replied, 'twas near it: Mr. Pelham had the 
addreſs to play the one againft the other; 
but the Duke had not. He had had ſome 
talk with the Duke about this, who told 
him, all would go well, let them do the 
duty of their offices. The Duke ſaid, he 
had informed the King, that he had not 
much to expect from his firſt rank in the 
Houſe of Commons (meaning Fox, Pitt, 
Legge, Grenville) but that he had an ex- 
cellent ſecond rank (meaning him | Hill{- 
borough, ] Barrington, Dupplia, Nugent, 
Charles Townſhend, &c.) That Welt, Se- 
cretary of the Treaſury, had been with him, 
and expreſſed his opinion that they could 

; not 
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not go on: that he ſaw many of the city, 1754. 

de and it was an unanimous opinion they could Ocr. 8. 
not- that opinion, however founded, was of q 
at Y great weight: that he had told this to the 1 
to Duke, who ſaid, you know nothing of the 1 
ſo matter, all will go well. The King does i 
e not ſpeak to the Duke of Dorſet ; yet, it is 
„ poſſible, he may go again to Ireland. The 
er Duke of Grafton wiſhes to ſend his ſon-in- 
aa law, the Earl of Hertford, thither. All this 
is aſtoniſhing !— 


7 From Ott. 10, 1754, to April 22, 1755, 
e the Diary ſeems to have been diſcontinued. 


Id 

n I paſſed the evening at Leiceſter Houſe. 1755. 
i The Princeſs was clear, that the Duke of Mar 7. 
"Y Newcaſtle could not ſtand as things were. 

e Sue defired it might be underſtood, that her 

, houſe had no communication with Newcaſtle 

f Houſe; but not that ſhe ſaid it, becauſe it 


would be told at St. James's, at which place 
ty ſhe deſired to avoid all diſputes. 


n, Mr. Pitt came to Lord Hillſborough's, 
id where was Mr. Fox, who ſtepping aſide, 
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and Mr. Pitt thinking he was gone, tlie 
latter declared to Lord Hillſborough, that 
all connection between him and Mr. Fox 


was over — that the ground was altered 


that Fox was of the Cabinet and Regent, 
and he was left expoſed, &c. - that he would 
be /econd to nobody, &c. Mr. Fox rejoining 
the company, Mr. Pitt, being heated, ſaid 
the ſame and more to him; that if Fox 
ſucceeded, and ſo made way for him, he 
would not accept the ſeals of Secretary 
from him, for that would be owning an 
obligation and ſuperiority, which he would 
never acknowledge : he would owe nothing 
but to himſelf ;—with much more in very 
high language, and very ſtrange diſcourſe. 
Mr. Fox aſked him, what would put them 
upon the ſame ground ; to which Pitt re- 
plied, a winter in the Cabinet and a ſum- 
mer's Regency. ? 


Pitt talked the ſame over again to Lord 
Hillſborough, who endeavourcd to ſoften 
matters; but Pitt was unalterable, and de- 
fired Lord Hillſborough, as a friend, to 
take an opportunity of telling Mr. Fox, 

that 


321 ] 


mat he wiſhed there might be no farther 


1755. 


converſation. between them on the ſubject; Max 10. 


that he eſteemed Mr. Fox, but that all con- 
nection with him was at an end. 


i In 1741 the King was at Hanover, and 
the French marched 42,000 men into Weſt- 
phalia. Buſſy was ſent with a convention 
of neutrality for Italy, which was ſigned 
in September 1741—the conſequence was, 
that 15,000 Spaniards paſſed under Had- 
dock's noſe. If the ſame ſhould now hap- 
pen, and a neutrality for both Indies be 


demanded ! 


Notwithſtanding what had paſſed at 


Lord Hillſborough's, Meſſrs. Fox and Pitt 


have had another conference, not ſo alien- 
ating, but not ſatisfactory. I have ſeen 
neither, and ſo do not know the particu- 
lars. 


I was with the Princeſs, by her order: 
we had much converſation, both in the 
morning and evening, in which, I think, 
all was ſaid that my memory could ſuggeſt 

Y to 
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e 
to me upon the prefent ſtate of affairs the 
weakneſs, meanneſs, cowardice, and baſe- 
neſs of the Duke of Newcaſtle—to all which 
ſhe echoed in the ſtrongeſt terms—the 
impoſſibility of his ſtanding without a 
new ſyſtem—of this too, ſhe declared, ſhe - 
was fully convinced, and that ſhe was fo 
perſnaded of his falſeneſs and low cunning, 
that if ſhe deſigned to go into the next 
room, ſhe would not truſt him with it, if 
ſhe meant it ſhould not be known. I laid 
before her the neceſſity of a new ſyſtem, 
for that I found people would not bear the 
preſent: that I believed no new one was 
tormed, but that I ſaw there was ſuch a 
diſpoſition, as muſt end in one, of ſome fort 
or another: that what retarded it moſt 
was, that people were gueſling at her, and 
were tender of puſhing any thing that ſhe 
might be diſobliged by, and reſent another 
day: that I myſelf had entered into no 
engagements with any body, and was not 
fond of doing it, but that I was upon ſuclt 
a foot with the moſt efficient, that they 
would ſcarcely come to any fixed plan, 


without acquainting me with it: that I 


thought 
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thought it abſolutely neceflary to attempt 
a ſettlement, not only for the preſenc, but 
which might, with ſmall alterations, laſt, 
when a certain event took place; for it 
would be a melancholy thing, if under a 
young King and the preſſure of a war, when 
efficiency and immediate action was re- 
quired, inſtead of conſulting what was to 
be done, we muſt be ſtruggling who ſhould 
do it: that, therefore, it was to be wiſhed, 
that ſome ſyſtem, ſo mixed as not to be 
diſagreeable to her, ſhould be conveyed to 
the Duke of Newcaſtle ; with intimation 
that, if he would embrace it, he might not 
only be ſupported noo, but find protection 
another day : if he refuſed it, he muſt be 
left to his enemies, and expect no ſupport 
either now, or then: that my meaning was, 
to lead the King into it, without his know- 
ing it, and make him conſent under the 
idea of making his own affairs eaſy, and 
that he ſhould not know from whence it 
aroſe, or the extent of it: that I wiſhed to 
avoid all diſturbances j and it was that, and 
that alone, which made me think of any 
thing, that was to continue ſuch a crea- 
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ture as the Duke of Newcaſtle at the head 
of affairs, even for an hour, either now or 
then. She ſignified her entire approbation 
of all J had ſaid, by ſeveral ſhort interrup- 
tions, and then ſaid, that ſhe was, and long 
had been much affected with the melan- 
choly proſpe&t of her own and her ſon's 
affairs: that ſuch a ſettlement, as I men- 
tioned, was doubtleſs much to be deſired, 
but how was 1t to be obtained ? there were 
a hundred good reaſons that tied her hands 


from interfering with the King; thoſe of 
her children were obvious enough; and if 


ſhe was to ſtir, it would make things worſe; 
ſhe ſaw no way to extricate herſelf. I re- 
plied, that the caſe was extremely delicate: 
that whenever I thought of it, I laid it 
down, that ſomething muſt be done, and 
yet, that ſhe muſt neither be ſeen nor heard 
in it: that, upon ſo delicate a foundation, 
fuch a ſort of confidence was required to 
act, that was above my capacity, and ſuch 
a one that I did not aſpire to: that I thought 
men were wanting: that, I was ſatisfied, 
the nation had, ſtill, great reſources, and 
that even parts were not wanting, but cha- 
racter 
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rater and experience in buſineſs was: that 
the Duke of Newcaſtle had the ball at his 
foot, when his brother died; and he might 
have made a laſting and advantageous ſettle- 
ment for himſelf and the country, but he 
had not endeavoured to oblige one efficient 
man, beſides his known enemies: that 
there was no violence, no oppreſſion, no 
particular complaint, and yet the nation 
was ſinking by degrees, and there was a 
general indiſpoſition proceeding from the 


weakneſs and worthleſsneſs of the miniſter, 
Who would embrace every thing, and was 


fit for nothing, She anſwered, that ſhe 
was glad to hear me ſay that the nation had 
{till great reſources—for people told her it 
was undone—but ſhe did not think ſo, yet, 
if there were both reſources and parts too, 
and they could not both be exerted, what 
would they avail? She ſaw, and much la- 


- mented the conſuming ſtate of the nation, 


which I mentioned: it was of infinite 
conſequence how a young reign began, and 
it made her very uneaſy. She was highly 
ſenſible how neceſſary it was, that the 
Prince ſhould keep company with men : 

1 1 3 | ſhe 
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1755. ſhe well knew that women could not in- 
May 27, form him, but if it was in her power ab- 


ſolutely, to whom could ſhe addreſs him? 
What company could ſhe wiſh him to keep? 
What friendſhips deſire he ſhould contract? 
Such was the univerſal profligacy, ſuch the 
character and conduct of the young people 
of diſtinction, that ſhe was really afraid to 
have them near her children. She ſhould 
even be in more pain for her daughters, 
than for her ſons, if they were private per- 
ſons; for the behaviour of the women was 
indecent, low, and much againſt their own 
intereſt, by making themſelves ſo very 
cheap. This and much more (with no very 
high opinion of the King) took up above 
two hours. About ſix, after drinking cof- 
fee with Lady Charlotte Edwin, we were 
ſent for to walk. The ceremony of the 
day ſeemed to be, to leave the Princels to 
me, for the young Princeſſes and the com- 
pany always kept before, or behind us. 
Having made the tour of the ground, and 
being ſhewn the improvements, ſhe pro- 
poſed going into the King's gardens : there, 
ihe again renewed the ſame ſubjects ; we 
| talked 


1 
talked of ſeveral private characters; the 1735. 
general indiſpoſition; the danger of the Mar 27. 
war; and then of the inability of the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, her diſlike and contempt of 
him; the impoſſibility of his ſtanding, as 
he was now circumſtanced. Something 
ſhould be thought of, and ſoon—the ſum- 
mer was the time, the winter was not ſo 
proper for concerting meaſures. I replied 
that, indeed, in ſummer people's ſteps 
were not ſo much obſerved, and, particu- 
larly, in this ſummer, as the King was 
abroad. She again expreſſed her aſtoniſh- 
ment at the Duke of Newcaſtle's conduct, 
and ſaid, ſhe could not conceive who were, 
really and truly, the perſons whoſe advice 
he chiefly depended upon. I replied, I 
had never heard of any body, but thoſe 
whom publick fame had made notorious, 
who were Meſſrs. Murray and Stone. She 
ſaid, if it was fo, they were very bad poli- 
ticians, unleſs it was true, that they were 
at bottom the Jacobites, they were ſo 
ſtrongly repreſented to be, and gave their 
advice to carry on the conſuming ſyſtem. 
J ſaid, it was impoſſible; for their under- 
Y 4 ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, their actions, and, above all, their 


intereſt made it ſo. She anſwered, that 


nobody but God could judge of the heart, 
and that, for her part, ſhe did not give any 
credit to thoſe reports: ſhe ſpoke in favour 
of Murray's abilities; but nothing, one 
way or the other, of Stone. She men- 
tioned two things, which were remarkable 


from the inferences: the firſt, talking of 


what the Duke of Newcaſtle ought to do; 
but then, ſays ſhe, he will ſay, the party will 
not come into it; the party, this; and the 
party, that: but I could never underſtand 
what the party was ; I have endeavoured to 
learn, and I could never find, that the party 
was any thing elſe, but the Duke of De- 
vonſhire, and his ſon, and old Horace Wal- 
pole. The Duke of Devonſhire was the 
cauſe of the Duke of Cumberland's being 
in the Regency this time; and he inſiſted 
upon his being left ſole Regent, at a meet- 
ing, where were the Duke of Newcaſtle, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Grafton, 
Lord Waldegrave, and old Horace Walpole. 
The ſecond was, on my commending the 
Prince's figure, and ſaying he was much 

taller 
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taller than the King, ſhe replied, yes, he 
was taller than his uncle. I ſaid, in height 
it might be ſo, but if they meaſured round, 


the Duke had the adyantage of him. She 
anſwered, it was true, but ſhe hoped it was 


the only. advantage that he, ever, would 


have of him. 


In the half hour between her Royal 
Highneſs's dreſſing and dinner, Mr. Creſ- 
ſet did me the favour to come to me, and 
to my very great ſurpriſe, entered, at once, 
into the wretched management and in- 
abilities of the Duke of Newcaſtle : he 
repeated what the Princeſs had before faid, 
and added, the monſtrous expence of the 
preſent armament, and yet inſufficient ; it 
was well made by thoſe who had it in 
charge, when they were permitted to act; 
but it was infinitely blameable in the Mi- 
niſter, who delayed that permiſſion ſo long, 
and thereby occaſioned this vaſt, unneceſ- 
lary expence in arming. Why not be pre- 
pared, or at leaſt forward in your prepara- 
tions, in the autumn? Then every thing 
might haye been done completely, and at 

: the 
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the uſual expence. It was impoſſible to 


May 27. ſtand as it was for the ſame would happen, 


when the war came upon the Continent in 
Europe Hanover muſt be protected, but 
it would be in the ſame way; a number 
of expenſive, uſeleſs engagements entered 
into in a hurry, too great for the country 
to bear; and yet, by that hurry, ineffectual 
to the end, which might be attained by a 
reaſonable plan, and upon reaſonable terme. 
Juſt ſo was the laſt war, ruinous in the 
expence, and unſucceſsful in the end, for 
want of conſideration and a reaſonable plan 
at the beginning. But it was eaſily ſeen, 
that all was going one way : that it was a 
ſad proſpe& for thoſe who wiſhed well to 
the Prince: that the poor Princeſs. was 
very uneaſy about it. 


All this is ſo; and it is as certain, that 
the Duke is full as much indiſpoſed to the 
Duke of Newcaſtle as the Princeſs; and 
tie amount of all will be Noi. 


The King, the Princeſs, the Duke, and 


rae chief people in employment; all, ex- 
8 cept 


1 

cept the King; all avowedly hate and de- 1755. 
ſpiſe the Duke of Newcaſtle. The King May 2; 
delegates his power to him. The Princeſs 

and the Duke (from trifling diſlikes in my 
opinion), and the principal people in em- 
ployment, from this ſtrange ſituation of 

the Royal family, and from great unwil- 
lingneſs to venture their emoluments, can- 

not unite in bringing about the /ingle thing 

in which, perhaps, they all agree. Is not 


this political prodigy a ſurer prognoſtick 
of the fall of a ate, than a comet? 


During a viſit at Horton for two days, 1 
| had much converſation with Lord Hallifax. 
We entirely agreed in the inſufficiency, 
falſeneſs, and meanneſs of the Duke of 
Newcaſtle's adminiſtration: and we much 
lamented the imminent neceſſity of the 
contrary conduct, in the preſent dangerous 
ſtate of our country. The remedy we could 
not find, though we agreed that neither 
the Duke nor the country could go on, 
without other management or other hands. 
I adviſed his Lordſhip to think of it ſe- 
riouſly, He faid, the Duke of Newcaſtle 

was 
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was lus near relation ; he wiſhed him well, 


May 29. had ſerved him honeſtly, had aſſerted the 


rights of his own office, but had entered 
into no cabals againſt him: that the Duke 
had ſometimes uſed him Kindly, and ſome- 
times otherwiſe ; had fometimes obliged 
him, and, ſometimes, granted in ſuch a 
manner as not to oblige : that he had frank- 
ly told his Grace all this, and had preſſed 
upon him, that it was impoſhble to pro- 
ceed with theſe hands, obliged as he might 
think them; but diſobliged as they them- 
ſelves thought, or, at leaſt, profeſſed to 
think: that he would preſs him again, 
though without hopes of ſucceſs, Lord 


Hallifax owned, he ſaw nothing to help 


the Duke, but my friends, Talbot and 


 Daſhwood, and me. I ſaid, that I did not 


know how he could gain us, unleſs he 
could ſhew us a real intention to extricate 
this country from the diſtreſs, he himſelf 
had ſo much contributed to bring upon it; 
and then; that he (Hallifax) ſhould have 
the ſeals, with ſufficient authority to carry 
thoſe intentions into execution, or elle, 
that he would engage with us to force his 


6 Grace 
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Grace to a compliance. He then added, 
that he had repreſented the uſage he had 
met with, to the Duke, both as his near 
relation and his friend The unworthy 
preferences Lord Holderneſs, incapable 
then, Mr. Fox — then, Sir Thomas Ro- 
binſon, every way moſt unfit his making 
Mr. Fox of the Cabinet, which he before 
had refuſed him, under pretence that the 
King would not conſent to it—his allow- 
ing Mr. Pitt's claim to the ſeals of Secre- 
tary, by making excuſes, and laying it 
wholly upon the King's diſlike—his ex- 
preſſing much alienation to Meflrs. Pitt, 
Fox, and the Grenvilles, on account of the 
arrogance of the firſt, and of the falſeneſs 
and cunning of the ſecond, who would 
deceive the Duke of Newcaſtle by pretend- 
ing to be his friend. I ſaid, that the Duke 
would deceive himſelf, for Mr. Fox did 
not pretend to do it, and would be ſorry to 
have it thought ſo, as he had declared, he 
neither had, nor would have any obliga- 
tion to him. But that it behoved him 
(Hallifax) not to acquieſce under the pre- 
tenſions of either : for, by that means, they 


would 
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would become realities againſt him, and, 
Mar 29. in caſe of any alterations (which appeared 


unavoidable) they would acquire a found- 
ation, if not ſucceſs. He ſaid, that, un- 
leſs the Duke of Newcaſtle made a new 
ſyſtem, he could not go on ; but if thoſe 
ſhould ſucceed, it would be a very flimſy 
and ſhort adminiſtration, for neither the 
nation, nor the people of quality would 
confide in either of them. Lord Hallifax 
added, that he had felt the danger of ſuf- 
tering thoſe groundleſs pretenſions to be 
eſtabliſhed, but knew not how to prevent 
them—and therefore he had told the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, that, ſince he ſaw his Grace 
would not truſt him in buſineſs, and was 
continually putting people before him, he 
expected ſome mark of diſtinction, and de- 
manded the Garter : that the Duke boggled 
at it, and faid Lord Carliſle was to have it: 
that Lord Northumberland inſiſted upon 
it: that he would do his beſt, but that he 
(Hallifax) had no friend at Court but him- 
ſelf. To which Lord Hallifax replied, he 
did not know what his Grace meant by 
that—that, indeed, he never thought it 

' neceſſary 
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neceſſary to apply to whores and knaves; 
but, in ſhort, he muſt have it, or quit his 
office — he did not care it ſhould appear to 
be done in a pique for both their ſakes, 
and therefore deſired the Duke would pro- 
poſe it, and inſiſt upon it, to the King; 
and if his Majeſty abſolutely refuſed it, 
that the Duke, upon honour, would tell 
him ſo, and he would then take a proper 


time to quit the ſervice, which would pre- 


vent its appearing to the world, that the 
Duke had not the power of a Miniſter, or 
that he himſelf had laid down, out of re- 
ſentment. The Duke ſaid, he would not 
for the world draw ſuch a thing upon his 
Majeſty, but that he would do his beſt to 
ſerve him. I ſaid, I wiſhed he had put his 
weight rather upon a ſhare of government, 
and a power to ſerve his country at this 
exigence. He replied, it was nothing ; he 
was perſuaded that the Duke had never 
mentioned it to the King. He teſtified 


much kindneſs and proteſtations of friend- 


ſhip, and deſired to unite and act with me 
and mine. He alſo obſerved, that the Duke 
truſted the Chancellor no more than him, 


end 
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and ſuffered difference of opinion from him; 
as impatiently. 


I had a long converſation with Lord 
Temple, who took great pains to perſuade 
me, that they were all very well fatisfied 
with Mr. Fox; though to jealous minds 


there might be pretence for ſuſpicion, from 


Toxe 29. 


the appearances and the conſequences of 
their different conduct; they are deſperate 
with the King, and have not yet been able 
to get poſſeſſion, either of Leiceſter Houſc 
or of the Duke of Cumberland, 


Mr. Fox ſpent the morning with me. 
We had a good deal of talk to no purpoſc. 
None of them dare come to any reſolution, 
He was aſſured by the Duke of Argyl|, 
that Stone was not well with the Princes. 
He heard by Weſt, that the Duke of New- 
caſtle, upon Weſt's preſſing him to make 
up with him (Fox), ſaid, that Stone was 
always adviſing the ſame thingy, and had 
loſt himſelf at his own court on that ac- 
count. He ſaid, that the Duke was with 
the Princeſs on the 22d inſtant, and pro- 

* pPoſed 
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; BE poſed to her, taking the Prince with him 1755: 
to Portſmouth; which ſhe approved of, and Junz ag. 
deſired him to aſk the Prince himſelf—he 
did fo, and the Prince agreed to it, but not 
with ſo much eagerneſs as might be ex- 
peted. On Monday, Lord Waldegrave 
ſent word he would wait on the Duke to 0 
ſettle the journey on Tueſday morning; | 
but, in the mean time, the Princeſs had 
altered her opinion and ſent to put it off, 
on pretence it might give umbrage to the 
King. Fox refines and is much diſſatisfied 
with this tranſaction: the Duke does not, 
and ſays it is only from a reſolution ſhe 
has taken, not to be accountable for any : 
thing with his Majeſty. But Fox is very [ 
„ uneaſy, and very ſolicitous to unite the 
If Duke and the Princeſs, which 1s the only 
J fure ground ; but I think it will be exceed- 
- W ingly difficult, if not impoſſible to effect. 
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as Lord Hallifax told me, that the Duke of JuLy 16, 
d Newcaſtle had mentioned his reſolution of 
Co coming to ſome ſettlement : that Mr. Pitt 
h did not abſolutely inſiſt upon being Secre- 


J- tary; but that there was a great unwilling- 
0 7, nels 
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neſs to ſpeak out: that he (Hallifax) did 
not wonder at it. If the Duke was not in 
earneſt, why did he ſend him ſuch poſitive 
terms or deſire a conference? Could he 
think, that Pitt would open himſelf upon 


hints, and to ſuch a meſſenger as Mr. 


Yorke ? That the Duke, in a former con- 
ference, had expreſſed himſelf, how much 
concern it gave him, that I ſhould make a 
ſpeech againſt him—his reſolution to make 
up with me—enquiries when I went into 
Dorſetſhire, and that, in this conference, 
he cried out of himſelf, we muſt have Dod- 


| dington.” Thus far Lord Hallifax—and to 


render intelligible what follows, and may 
follow, with relation to Mr. Pitt, I will 
throw out what I know of his ſituation 
all together. His extraordinary converſa- 
tion with Mr. Fox, at Lord Hillſborough's, 


may be ſeen under May gth. The other 


conference at Holland Houſe, though 
ſomewhat more courtly, was not more ſa- 
tisfactory, and has never been renewed. 
It ſeems that, a little before the King went 
to Hanover, old Horace Walpole, either 
officiouſly, or being ſent, tried to bring 


Mr. 
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Mr. Pitt into temper, with hints that tlie 


Duke of Newcaftle deſired it, and would 
have done every thing in his power to ſerve 
him according to his wiſhes, and therefore 
he muſt not be inflexible, &c. Pitt re- 
plied, he was not, and did not infift upon 
the ſeals now, but would be contented, as 
a proof of the Duke's ſincerity, if he would 
take off all marks of proſcription, that 
the King ſhould agree that, when any va- 
cancy happened, he ſhould have the ſeals, 
and ſhould, in the mean time, treat him 
upon that foot. In this way, he would 
not deſire any vacancy ſhould be made for 
him. Old Horace ſeemed to give into this; 
and here, let me inſert, that Fox had heard 
from Lord Hartington, who was informed 
by old Horace himſelf, that the Duke of 
Newcaſtle was very angry with Horace, 
for having advanced ſo far; and ſaid, he 
had gone farther than his commiſſion, or 
than the Duke could go, if he would, or 
would go, if he could. Then came on 


- theſe extraordinary conferences, which, I 


confeſs, I do not yet underſtand. I know 


Mr. Fox imputes it to a deſign of Pitt, 
2 2 to 
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to fix himſelf with the Princeſs, and that, 
in order to do his, it became neceſſary to de- 
clare off with him, as the Duke of Cum- 
berland's man. But I do not think ſo; it 
is too refined for me, as nobody but Creſ- 
ſet (if he is) is in a ſettled confidence of 
meaſures with the Princeſs, and ſo I told 
him, 3 


In this ſtate then, I ſuppoſe, Mr. Yorke 
found Mr. Pitt, when he appeared ſo cold 
as the Duke repreſented him to Lord Hal- 
lifax, when he ſounded him by his Grace's 


order. But the real overture and anſwer was, 


as Mr. James Grenville told me, from Mr. 
Pitt in effect, (though not avowedly) great 
aſſurances of friendſhip and affetion—re- 
folution to bring about every thing he 
wiſhed, as ſoon as poſlible—defirous that 
they might talk together, and they ſhould 
ſoon agree, &c.—this was not by poſitive 
meſſage, but by infinuation. The anſwer 
was, that as to friendſhip and confidence, 
that was entirely over; it was loſs of time 
to talk any more in that ſtyle : that if even 
thoſe aſſurances were to be carried into 

| execu- 
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execution and were realities, it was a doubt 
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whether they would be accepted: that he Jury 16, 


would not take, nor hold any thing as a 
favour from the Duke of Newcaſtle, nor 
ever will owe him any obligation: that 
therefore he ſaw no uſe in meetings or con- 
ferences, But if the Duke was really in 
earneſt, and meant any thing, why did he 
not propoſe plainly the three things What 
was the work he expected to be done? 


Who were the gentlemen he propoſed to 


do it? And in what ſtations he deſigned 
them to act? When he, Pitt, was clearly 
informed of thoſe three points, he ſhould 
be able to give an anſwer, after he had con- 
ſulted his friends, gentlemen of honour 
and efficiency, whether it was to be under- 
taken or not, and upon what terms, 


I dined with the Duke of Argyll at Mr. 
Fox's, When the company was gone, 
Fox told me, he was ſure that Mr Pitt 
had made up with the Princeſs, and had it 
in view, when he declared off with him: 
that he had long cultivated (above fix 
months) an acquaintance with one, no way 

2 3 con- 


21. 
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connected with the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
with whom he had had the firſt confidential 
conference, ſince he ſaw me: that Pitt, 
in talking of things of that court, I think 
he called it his court, to that perſon, 
{aid he had heard that Stone was not ſo 
well there as uſual: what could be the 
reaſon of it? The perſon anſwered, ſhall I 
tell you? I fear you will not like it; but 
as you command me, I will tell you. I 
take it to be from thinking him too much 
in your intereſt, The fame perſon told 
him (who ſometimes converſes with Creſ- 
ſet) that Mr. Pitt was better at that court 
than uſual: to what degree, or by what 
means he did not know; but that he found 
Creſſet ſpoke more favourably of him, than 
he uſed to do. Fox continued then to ſay, 
that Lord Egmont was thought to have 
the chief management there; and that the 
Prince was much fonder of that Lord, than 
of any other man living. I ſaid, that Mr. 
Pitt might have ſent offers of ſervice, per- 
haps by Lady Charlotte Edwin, whom my 
women relations, the Grenvilles and Tem- 
ples, have been courting all the winter, and 

that 
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that they might have been very civilly 1735. 
received and returned: but, that there had July 21. 
been any communication, or propoſition 
of meaſures between them, or even an au- 
daence, I did not believe. I might proba- 
bly think there were no ſettled meaſures, 
but if there were, I thought that neither 
Pitz nor Egmont had the ſecret or the ma- 
nagement of them, but Creſſet only. What 
then could this tranſaction, either real or 
imaginary, amount to but refinement? 
Could it influence Mr. Pitt's acting in 
publick? or his (Fox's) in conſequence ? 
Then we entered into the preſent ſtate of 
affairs; and he told me, that the courier, 
that came the 28th, paſt, with the anſwer 
from Hanover, which was expected to be 
a deciſive one as to the failing of the fleet, 
brought back a letter, which was neither 
written by Lord Holderneſs, nor dictated 
by the King, but which was certainly ſent 
from hence by the Duke of Newcaſtle (to 
gain ſo much time for inaction) as a proper 
return for the King to make. For it ac- 
quainted them, that the King cannot give 


any poſitive orders about the operations of 
4 4 the 
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the fleet, till he was fully informed of three 


JuLy 21. particular things, which he (Fox) ſaid he 


had forgotten, but they were trifles: that 
thoſe trifles were anſwered, and his Ma- 
jeſty was humbly adviſed to leave the di- 
rection of the fleet to their diſcretion ; and 
that, by the return of the courier, he had 
done ſo: that now, till they had digefied 
ſomething poſitive, they agreed to ſend an 
order to Sir Edward Hawke, that he ſhould 
{fail with about ſixteen ſhips of the line to 
Torbay, and there expect farther inſtruc- 
tions: that theſe farther inſtructions were 
to be drawn up by Lord Anſon and Sir 
Thomas Robinſon : that the Duke of Cum- 
berland had faid, if they had any proſpect 


of a peace, he had nothing to ſay; but if 


they were convinced it muſt be war, he 
had no notion of not making the moſt of 
the ſtrength and opportunity we had in 
our hands : that, afterwards; in a window 
with the Dukes of Marlborough and New- 


caſtle, the latter ſaid, that, what his Royal 


Highneſs had declared, was full of very 
good ſenfe, though he was not entirely of 


the ſame opinion : that Lord Grenville was 
abſo- 
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abſolutely againſt meddling with trade 
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he called it, vexing your neighbours for a Jury 21, 


little muck — but that the Duke of New- 
caſtle was by no means of that opinion, but 
thought ſome middle way might be found 
out. He was afked, what way? He an- 
ſwered, that, to be ſure, Hawke muſt go 
out; but that he might be ordered not to 
attack the enemy, unleſs he thought it 
worth while. He was anſwered, that Hawke 
was too wiſe to do any thing at all, which 
others, when done, were to pronounce he 
ought to be hanged for. The Duke re- 
plied, what if he had orders not to fall upon 
them, unleſs they were more in number 
together than ten? He was anſwered, that 
the returned part of the Breſt ſquadron, 
now at Liſbon, is but nine. The Duke 
ſaid, he meant hat of merchantmen only, 
for, to be ſure, he muſt attack any ſquadron 
of ſhips of war. He was aſked, what was 
a ſquadron? He ſaid, three ſhips or more. 
This abſurdity is inconceivable. What or- 
ders they will give to Hawke to-morrow, 
I ſhall not go out of my way to enquire. 


Monſ. 
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Monſ. de Mirepoix ſet out about one 


JvLy 22. o'clock this morning. The ſole queſtion 


1s, whether France will ſubmit to purchaſe 


the getting home her trade and ſailors, and 


having the winter to tamper with Spain, at 
a little loſs of reputation, in tamely ſuffer- 
ing an inſult for a while —If ſhe ſhould, I 
verily think his Grace would not be in- 
clined to be rude. But the departure of 
Monf. de Mirepoix looks as if the French 
would take it up with a high hand, and 
this may render Hawke's inſtructions ſome- 
thing more explicit. Mr. Fox aſſured me 
of one thing yeſterday, which ſurpriſed me 
much: he ſaid, that the Ruſſians, hitherto, 
had refuſed our ſubſidy; as alſo, that the 
Queen of Hungary had abſolutely refuſed, 
not only our money, but to have any thing 
to do with us, ſaying, it is our own quar- 
rel, and ſhe will not be concerned in it. 
She is ſure, that the French will not med- 
dle with her, and therefore ſhe will ſend 
no troops into Flanders, even if we would 
be at the whole expence. He added, that, 
upon his telling his Royal Highneſs, that 
the Duke of Newcaſtle was for a naval war, 

his 
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his Royal Higneſs laughed at him, and 1735. 
ſaid, it was, becauſe he could get nobody July 232. 
to take his money, and that he ordered, of 

his own authority, that more money ſhould 

be offered to the Ruſſians, than the Re- 

gency knew of, or even the King; (as he 
ſuppoſed.) I preſſed Fox much (who did 
not ſeem to feel the force of it) to try if he 
could fix ſuch a fact on the Duke of New- 

1 caſtle, which is not only criminal in itſelf} 

d but if it was approved of afterwards, would 

- be ſufficient to frighten him out of his 

e WW wits, for having acted extra-provincially. 

el was ſurpriſed, that Fox did not ſee it in 

„ the ſame light, and I ſhall preſs him again. 
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I, I ſaw Lord Temple at Carleton. Houſe, Avc. 3. 
g who aſſured me, that neither Mr. Pitt nor 
- UW himſelf, knew, or had heard one word 
t. more, than what Mr. James Grenville had 
- EW acquainted me with. I alſo ſaw Mr. Fox 
d IF there, who told me, that the Duke of New- 
d caſtle was angry with the Duke, and would 
t, hardly ſpeak to his Royal Highneſs ; and 
at chat he himſelf (Fox) had not changed a 
„ word with his Grace ſince he ſaw me laſt : 
is | that 
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Avs. 3. Hawke's orders were of the compromiſing 
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kind—and this is all that is weak and 
ruinous. F 


Lord Hallifax was with me. He was 
with the Duke of Newcaſtle at dinner on 
Saturday, and yeſterday again, by the Duke's 
deſire, His Grace did not tell him Hawke's 
inſtructions, but he finds, that they are not 
to meddle with the trade, nor, as he ſuſ- 

ects, to attack the men of war unpro- 
voked, He thinks, they will by no means 
declare war, if the French do not. 


At laſt Lord Hallifax took the Duke 
into another room, and told him, that as 
he had laid before his Grace the ſtate of 
his affairs, and had given him his ſincere 
opinion, which his Grace ſeemed to ap- 
prove of at the time, but had, he believed, 
never thought of ſince, he would trouble 
bim no more upon that head: that he 
thought himſelf very ill uſed ; but, if his 
Grace thought he could go on without any 
ſettlement, it was well—he (Hallifax) 

2 | thought 
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thought it impoſſible, and though he had 1735. 
hicherto been very lucky, yet the whole Aud. 4. 
1 would certainly break about his ears. The 
Duke ſaid, he ſtill approved of what he 
(Hallifax) had adviſed, and he was of the 
ſame intention to do it, but that he could 
ſettle nothing till the King returned. Lord 
Hallifax replied, that was his Grace's af- 
fair, and he did not care if his Grace made 
+ W Mr. Pitt, Secretary; but if he made any 
alterations, that he (Hallifax) expected to 
. have juſtice done him; he was a wretch, a 
nobody; he would be of the Cabinet, and 
have acceſs to the King, if any thing was 
done. The Duke ſaid, he was ſurpriſed to 
hear him talk in this manner, and went on, 
as if it was laying him under new difh- 
e WW culties. To which Lord Hallifax replied» 
that he found it was more neceſſary to talk 
ſo, than he at firſt thought; for by his 
| Grace's ſurpriſe, it was plain, that he never 
MW thought of it at all: that, though a lover 
of an active life, yet in the way he was 


r 2 


e , 
. I treated, he was weary of it, and would quit 
x it, if juſtice was not done him: that he 
bound, Boſcawen was coming home, 


1 


1735. and he believed the Duke of Newcaſtle un- 
Au c. 4. derſtood that part of the ſquadron was to 


return with him, and a force equal to what 
was in Louiſbourg, to be left for a time: 
that he (Hallifax) oppoſed this ſtrongly, 
and ſaid, if the force to be left is but equal, 
ſuppoſe the French ſhould come out and 
beat them, is it impoſiible? Suppoſe the 
{quadron, under La Mothe, at Quebec, 
ſhould know that there was but an equal 
number left, might they not fall upon 
them, and be joined by thoſe in Louiſboury, 
was that impoſſible? That the enemy was 
certainly ſtraitened in proviſions, and if a 
ſuperior force remained there, the place, in 
all probability, muſt fall to us. The Duke 
ſaid, the ſhips could not winter there, and 
Lord Anſon was of that opinion, Lord 
Hallifax replied, he did not regard Lord 
Anſon's opinion againſt fact; for he would 
maintain, that the whole navy might ride, 
the whole winter in Hallifax harbour, with 
the utmoſt ſafety: that the Albany ſloop 
had been there theſe five years, and had 
coſt as little in repairs, as any other veſſel, 
and is now gone out again. 'The reaſoning 

3 | ſeemed 
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ſeemed to be thus If you leave thoſe ſeas, 
the French will come out, and Louiſbourg 


will be victualled. If you leave but a ſmall 


force, it will be in danger from the ſhips 
there, and from a junction of thoſe now in 
the Gulph of St. Lawrence. The French 
cannot remain there in November, without 
being frozen up. You can ſtay, becauſe the 
harbour of Hallifax is never frozen, or very 
ſlightly ; and you are at fea from thence in 
ſeven hours, and therefore never need have 
the ſame ſhips out above a week at a time : 
ſo, if the enemy appears, you take them — 
if not, you freeze them up, and their num- 
bers will add to the want of proviſions in 
the place. The Duke of Newcaſtle preſſed 
him to give him theſe hints in writing 
which Lord Hallifax declined. 


I paſſed the day at Kew. The Princeſs 
has had nothing of Hawke's inſtructions, 
or any thing elſe communicated to her, 
and ſhe expreſſed her diſſatisfaction at it. 
She inveighed moſt bitterly againſt the 
not puſhing the French every where. The 
people would not ſurely bear it, when the 

Par- 


17550 
Aug, 6. would. Surely, ſaid ſhe, the Parliament 
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Parliament met. I ſaid, I believed they 


would never bear the ſuffering the French 
to bring home their trade and ſailors, &c. 
She ſaw the terrible conſequences of it, and 
of a patched up peace, which muſt break 
out, when the French had perfected their 
naval plan, and fall upon her ſon, young 
and inexperienced, , at the beginning of his 
reign. I faid, I doubted if ,any body 
would ;interfere.; but if they ſhould, 1 hope, 
Madam, you would not take it ill I, fays 
ſhe, no, indeed, very far from it; 3 I am 
ſure, I have no reaſon nor any thing like i it. 
She was very ſolicitous to puſh the war, 
and wiſhed Hanover in the ſea, as the cauſe 
of all our misfortunes. I ſaid, I preſumed 


to differ with her, that I was as ready to 


defend Hanover, as Hampſhire, if attacked 
on our account. I thought it no incum- 
brance if properly treated; and the only 
difference between me and the Miniſters, 
was not about the thing, but the manner. 
She faid, ſhe perfectly anderſiggd me; and 
it would be ſo in another reign, but A 


not be in this: that, in the manner i it had 


been 
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been treated, it had been the foundation 


1755. 


of all juſt complaints and bad meaſures. Aves. 6. 


I aſked her, if ſhe could account for Lord 
Anfon and the Duke of Cumberland con- 
curring in tying up Hawke's hands: the 
one, as a ſea General, unconnected at leaſt; 


the other, as a land General, at open en- 


mity with the Duke of Newcaſtle? ſhe 
ſaid, the could not, for the Duke had 
ſtrongly declared (though not to her, 
who had not much converſation with him) 
for a naval war. I replied, that might be 
the language of good ſenſe only, as being 
the popular cry, with hopes, that a ſea 
war might probably light up a land one. 
She ſaid, I was right—and added, nobody 
knew what to do—no two people were 
together—ſhe choſe to fit fill, thinking 
it the only prudent part, as every body 
was diſunited. I ſaid, chat the general 
diffidence ſhe Jeliribed was the cauſe of 
the infinite ſpeculation and refinement 
that now prevailed : for as nobody knew, 
lo every one was gueſſing each other in 
which her Royal Highneſs had a principal 


| lhare—ſhe replied, nobody, ſurely, could 


Aa ſtand 
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Avc. 6. know every body that ſhe aw, and when. 
She took ſerious pains to convince me, 
that ſhe had no fixed ſettlement or con- 


15 „ l! 
ſtand clearer than ſhe, for the world mult 


neQions at all. She may deceive me; but 
I am perſuaded, ſhe has no fixed, digeſted 


political plan, or regular communication 
in politicks, with any body, except Mr, 
Creſſet. She then told me, that the King 
had ſent to invite the two Princeſſes of 


Brunſwick to Hanover; ; they came, but 
their mother (the King of Pruſſia s ſiſter) 


who was not invited, came with them— 


we talked of the match—ſurely . he would 


not marry her ſon, without / acquainting 
| her with it lo much as by, letter—I ſaid, 
certainly not, as he had, vans behaved 
very politely to, her. It may be ſo, ſhe 
1 replied, but how can. this be reconciled? 
In this manner, ſaid I; nothing will be 
lettled at Hanover ; but when the King 
comes back, he may ſay in converſation 
and commending the prince 8 figure, that 
be withes to ſee him ſettled, before he 
| dies, and that. he, has ſeen ſuch and ſuch 


Janas Princeſſes, and, though Be would 


4 ſettle 


U. 


n 
i ſettle nothing, without her participation, N 
*. yet he could wiſh to ſee the Prince ſettled Abo. 6, 
- before his death, and therefore, if ſhe had 
[= no objection, he ſhould think one of thoſe 


it p eg a n ſuitable 8 8 

4 D She Kalles, and ſaid, no: he was not 
. | that ſort of man: but, if he ſhould ſettle 
g 2 the match without acquainting her with 


; it, ſhe ſhould let him know how ill ſhe 
took it; and if he did it in the manner I 
mentioned, ſhe ſhould not fail to tell him 
fairly and plainly, that it was full early; 


and that ſhe had eight other children to be 
f provided for, that the hoped, he would 
. think of doing for them, and not leave her 
0 eldeſt ſon eight younger children to take 
: care of, before he had one of his own: that 


it was probable the Prince might have ſo 
many, that hers could not expect much 
8 proviſion. She was determined to behave 


I ſo, whenever the King ſpoke to her about 
TH it. She thought the match premature: 
© the Prince onght to mix with the world 
b Ihe marriage would prevent it—he was 
a and backward, the match would ſhut 


)i $15? A a 2 him 
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him. up for ever, with two or three friends 
of his, and as many of hers. That he was 
much averſe to it himſelf, and that ſhe diſ- 
liked. the alliance extremely: that the 
young woman was ſaid to be handſome, 
and had all good qualities and abundance 
of wit, &c. but if ſhe took after her mo- 
ther, ſhe will never do here—the Duke of 
Brunſwick indeed, her father, is a very 
worthy man—pray madam, ſaid I, what 
is her mother? as I ET, Fes at all 
about her—why, ſaid ſhe, | her mother is 
the moſt intriguing, meddling, and alſo the 
moſt ſatirical, ſarcaſtical perſon in the 
world, and will always make miſchief 
wherever ſhe comes. Such a character 
would not do with George; it would not 
only hurt him in his publick, but make 
him uneaſy in his private ſituation ; that 
he was not a wild, diſſipated boy, but 
good-natured and chearfil: with a ſerious 
caſt upon the whole—that thoſe, about 
him, knew him no more, than if they had 
never ſeen him. That he was not quick, 
but, with thoſe he was acquainted, appli- 
cable and intelligent. His education had 

* given 
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given her much pain; his book learning 1755. 
the was no judge of, though ſhe ſuppoſed Aud. 6. 


it {mall or uſcleſs; but 'ſhe hoped he 
might have been inſtructed in the general 
underſtanding of things. That ſhe did 
not know Lord Waldgrave, and as to Mr. 
Stone, if ſhe was to live forty years in the 
houſe with him, ſhe ſhould never be bet- 
ter acquainted with him than ſhe was, 
She once defired him to inform the Prince 
about the conſtitution z but he declined it, 
to avoid giving jealouſy to the Biſhop of 
Norwich; and that ſhe had mentioned it 
again, but he ftill declined it, as not being 


his province. Pray, madam, ſaid I, what 


is his province? ſhe ſaid, ſhe did not know, 
unleſs it was, to go before the Prince up- 
ſtairs; to walk with him ſometimes, ſel- 
domer to ride with him, and, now and then, 
to dine with him—but when they did 
walk together, the Prince generally took 
that time, to think of his own affairs and 


to ſay nothing. She ſhewed me a letter ; 
from Hanover, that ſaid, the news of Boſ- 


cawen's, action, which came here on the 
1 ih, of June, got to Hanover on the 2oth 
| A a 3 __'—that 
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1755. —that Buſſy had his audience the 417th 


Avo, 6 and his letters of recall the 22d, but was 


18. 


not gone on the 25th. She wiſhed ex- 
tremely, that he was gone, leſt he ſhould 

ighten them into ſome unbecoming com- 
pliance, as he had done, once before—1 
had afterwards much talk with the Prince 
about funding and other ſerious matters, 
who ſeemed to hear with attention and 
nee The 95 1 1603 dnn 


wh 


I was at Holland Houſe, —_ a long 
converſation with Mr. Fox: he ſaid, the 
Heſſian ſubſidy was ratiſied that the 
Duke of Newcaſtle bade Mr. Amyand 1 read 
Lord Holderneſs 8 letter to the Regency, 
acquainting them, that the King had made 
ſuch a treaty, and cauſed him to obſerve, 
that his Majeſty directed the Chancellor 
to fix the ſeal to it, who only, bowed, . and 
their Lordſhips ſigned it without reading 
it, as a thing of courſe. That the firſt 


Ire det to Lord Anſon and Sir Thomas 


Robinſon, to draw Hawke's inſtruQtions, 
were, that he ſhould take and deſtroy all 
French - hips | of Rel but 50 o 'merchant- 
8 8 men 
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men - when they were brought to the ſelect 1755. 
perſons of the Regency, they had altered Aud. 18. 
them and reſtrained Hawke from taking 
any but ſhips of the line. The Duke of 
Cumberland, in this little aſſembly, Was 
expreſſing his diſlike of the alteration, 
when the Duke of Neweaſtle came in, and 
interrupted his Highneſs by ſaying, that 
he was glad of the alteration, becauſe he 
knew that it was more conformable to the 
King's way of thinking, and then deſired 
his Fighneſs to proceed; ho ſaid,” that 
he knew his Grace had correſpondences at 
Hanover, which he did not communicate 
to him; but he did not Know, that his 
Grace had taken his Majeſty's 8 pleafüre, 
upon that head, till now, when he was 
pleaſed to declare it that, firice it was ſo, 
he had too many ties ever to "Yay a word 
againſt his Majeſty's pleafure, when he 
knew it. When the inſtructions came to 
the bottom of the table to be ſigned by 
him (Fox); - he aſked Lord Anſon, if there 
were no objections to them, who ſaid, yes, 
a hundred, but it pleaſes thoſe at the upper 


end of the table, and will ſignify nothing, 
Aa4 for 
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1755- for the French will declare war next week, 
Aus. 18. if they have not done it already. But, faid 


I, that did not happen No, xeplied he, 
and therefore I am very ſorry that I ſigned 
them. But in a few days, the Duke was very 
deſirous to have them altered, as well as 
the Duke of Marlborough and myſelf; and 
in the morning before the Regency met, 
he endeavoured to have them extended, 
but without effect hen the Regency 
was over, the Duke of Marlborbugh and I 
deſired to ſpeak with the Duke of New- 
caſtle, and I told him, how abſurd I 
thought it, that we, who had begun the 
war, ſhould ſuffer the hands, to paſs by us, 
that were to be employed againſt us, &c. 
that I deſired him to remember, though I 
had made no objection at the Regency, yet 
I now did, and privately to him, declare 
my diſapprobation to theſe orders. The 
Duke of Marlborough did the ſame. In 
the afternoon, a note came to Lord Anſon, 
while he was at dinner at Mr, Fox's, to 
meet that evening at the Duke's lodgings, 
the reſult of which was to ſend directions 
to 9 Harte to ſeize or deſtroy every thing 

0 French, 
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French, trade or men of war, between 1765. 
Cape Artegal and Cape Clear, and fo it Ave. 18. 
now ſtands. Mr. Fox added that, beſides 

the Heſſian, a ſubſidiary treaty was con- 

cluded with Ruſſia, as he underſtood, 

though he had not heard, directly, from 

Williams. He did not ſpeak out about 

that correſpondence. The ſubſidy was 
100, oo. per annum for four years, to 

hold in readineſs 50 or 60, ooo men, for 

which, when we employed them, we were 

to pay Foo, ooo. per annum. He alſo ſup- 
| poſed, that there would be ſubſidies! to 
e Bavaria, and others. Mr. Fox continued, 
i that he had, of late, had opportunities of 
converſing much with the Duke of De- 
vonſhire, occaſioned by his ſon's affairs: 
that he was open and vehement againſt all 
> ſubſidies whatſoever ; that the nation could 
| not carry on a naval war with France, and 
1 ſupport | Hanover, and that it muſt take 
, care of itſelf : that we had followed the 
) King's politicks too long, and the King 
L muſt be told that the nation could not 
8 
5 


ſupport the expence of both: that the 
ly of Neweaſtle held by nothing but 
I 9311 abſo- 
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abſolute ſubmiſſion; and he muſt not, nor 
would he contradict the King in any thing. 


Fox faid, that Lord Granville told the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, that he would be ſerved 


himſelf, as he and his brother had ſerved 


him (Granville). They would not abuſe 
him, themſelves, but would ſit ſtill and ra- 
ther encourage the abuſe, than defend Him. 


He poſitively knew ſome conſiderable peo- 
ple, not ſuſpected of an inclination'to dif- 
fer, who would be abſolutely againſt all 


ſubſidy whatſoever—he did not name them, 
nor would he to him (Fox). Mr. Fox ſald, 
that, talking this matter of ſubſidies over 


with the Duke, | his Highneſs ſaid, in 
a word, that he was very ſorry for them, 
that the bent of the nation was ſtrong 
againſt ſubſidies for Germany, and that it 
would be brought to endure them with 
much reluctance: that his Highneſs laid no 
great weight upon the point of honour, for 
it would not do with the bulk of the peo- 
ple: that we ſhould ſee a ſtrong exertion 
of power on one hand, and a ſtrong diſlike 
and reſtiveneſs on the other. I fatd, I 
thought Hanover might, and ought” to be 
detended ; 
+ 
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defended; the queſtion was only, who was 1755. 
to pay for it, and in what proportions? Avc. 18. 
Mr. Fox replied, be was ſurpriſed that! 
was not againſt all ſubſidies. I told him 
that thoſe I ſhould be for, would hardly 
be the miniſterial ones, but I deſired to 
know what thoſe Ruſſians were to do? 
Why, ſaid he, to prevent the King of Pruſſia 
from attacking Hanover in conjunction 
with the French. I anſwered, the King of 
Pruſſia would not attack Hanover. He 
ſaid, he was glad to hear me ſay ſo, and 
hoped I could make it out. I ſaid, there 
was time enough for that, and for my ideas 
of defending Hanover. He might imagine, 
that I had not given myſelf the trouble to 
digeſt my thoughts with very great exact - 
neſs, much leſs to put them into writing; 
but that, whenever he came to act, I would 
lay every thing I knew before him without 
reſerve, but it was now uſeleſs to digeſt 
and diſcuſs what might never come into 
operation. 
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7 Mr. Pitt called on me, and acquainted $:pr, 2. 
me that he had ſeen the Miniſters, and that 
TAS | he 
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he was to ſee the Duke of Newcaftle at his 


own defire, at ſeven this evening. He be- 


gan upon the ſubſidies: that the Heſſian 


he knew of for 8000 men, as a warrant 
for the levy money was come to his office: 
that he would ſupport a naval wat to the 
utmoſt, but, by no means, a continental 
one: the nation could not ſupport both : 
it would carry us up to ſeven millions the 
firſt year, and would go on encreaſing ;— 
"twas bankruptcy. Regard ſhould be had 
to Hanover, no doubt, but ſecondarily: we 
ſhould never lay down our arms without 
procuring ſatisfaction for any damage they 
ſhould receive on our account; but we 
could not find money to defend it by ſub- 


ſidies, and if we could, that was not the 


way to defend it. An open country was 
not to be defended againſt a neighbour who 
had 150,000 men, and an enemy that had 
150,000 more to back them. In ſhort, 
he urged many ſtrong, ingenious, and ſolid 
reaſons, for making a ſtand againſt them, 
and giving no ſubſidies at all: that the 
King s honour would be preſſed, &c. and 
therefore, if the Duke of Newcaſtle would 

be 
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be contented with this Heſſian ſubſidy for LN 
this once only, and engage, with proper e- Sxyr. 2 


curity, never to offer another during the 
whole courſe of the war, and receive it as à 
compliment to the King for this once; ne- 
ver to be renewed or attempted id. but 
to be looked upon as putting a final end 
to continental ſubſidies; then though it 
would not be right, yet he might not ab- 
ſolutely reject it, but might aſk other gen- 
tlemen's opinion about it: but for the 
Ruſſian ſublidy of 1 20,0901, per annum, and 
500,000/. per annum when we took the 
number of men into pay, which treaty he 
heard was ſigned, if not ratified, he could 
never come into It upon any account— 
'twas better to ſpeak plain, there was no 
end of theſe things: it was deceiving and 
ruining, ourſelves, and leading Hanover 
into a ſnare; for if 750,000 men would not 
be ſufficient, we mult take more, till they 
were ſufficient, which would ruin us, or 
we mult give them up at laſt, when we had 
drawn a war upon them: that the Duke 
of Newcaſtle had made 4 perſon Wim to 


that | 
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that he was obliged to go into Suſſex the 


Srpr. 2, next day, but that the Chancellor did not go 


to Wimpole till Wedneſday, and he ſhould 
be obliged to Mr. Pitt, if he would call 
upon the Chancellor, which he did. The 
Chancellor told him, that he hoped, he 
would aſſiſt them cordially in their buſi- 
neſs; that the King had, indeed, taken pre- 
judices which were diſagreeable, and that 
ſteps had been taken to remove them, be- 
fore he went to Hanover: that they had 
been the ſubject of correſpondence ſince; 
that they had not all the ſucceſs they could 


with, ar yet, but they hoped they would: 
that the King was very fond of Lord Hol- 


derneſs and Sir Thomas Robinſon ; but if 
any accident ſhould happen, it might pro- 


bably be brought about, in caſe he would 


aſſiſt them cordially, that they might pro- 
cure the ſeals for him, which he ſo much 
deſired. When the Chancellor had finiſhed, 


Mr. Pitt replied, that he muſt begin with 


| his laſt words—the ſeals which he ſo much 
defired—of whom ?—he did not remember 
that he had ever applied to his Lordſhip 


for them : he was ſure, he never had to the 
Puke 
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Duke of Newcaſtle ;. and did aſſure. the 
Chancellor, that if they could prevail upon 
his. Majeſty. to give them to him, under his 


preſent diſlike, all the uſe he would make 
of them, would be to lay them at his Ma- 
jeſty's feet; that, till the King liked it, 
and thought it neceſſary to his ſervice, and 
till his Miniſters deſired it, he never would 


accept the ſeals: that he knew, the King 
had lately ſaid, that he had intruded him- 


ſelf into office: that the Chancellor knew 


how much he was miſinformed, and if he 


| ſhould aſk for any favour, it would be, 


that they ſhould inform his Majeſty better: 
the Chancellor had ſaid a great deal, but he 
deſired his Lordſhip to let him know, what 


he was expected to aſſiſt in, and what was 


the Work? Why, replied the Chancellor, 
to carry on the. war they were engaged in. 


He ſaid, there was no doubt of his concur- 
rence in carrying on the war, as it was a 
national War; and he thought that regard 
| ought to be had to Hanover, if it ſhould 
be attacked upon our account—The Chan- 


cellor ſtopt him mort, and faid, he was ex- 
leaſed. that they agreed * in their 
Fe | ' prin» 
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principles, and that both thought Hanover 


Sxrr. 2. ſhould be defended. Mr. Pitt deſired his 


Lordſhip to obſerve the words he had uſed, 
“ that regard was to be had to Hanover,” 
and then ſaid all he had ſaid to me before, 
as to our inability to defend it, and the im- 
propriety of the defence by ſubſidy. The 
Chancellor ſaid, that he underſtood that 
the Commons, the laſt ſeſſion, had tacitly 
allowed, that Hanover muſt be defended : 
that, in conſequence of that acquieſcence, 
there was a ſubſidiary treaty for 8000 Heſ- 
ſans in the uſual form, and alſo, a treaty 
for a body of Ruſſians. 


But where Mr. Pitt laid the greateſt ſtreſs, 
was on what the Chancellor in reaſoning 
had ſaid ; to be ſure thoſe things (meaning 


ſubſidies) ſhould have their bounds, and that, 


he was afraid, they would not be very popular ; 
and when he was enforcing the neceſſity of 
putting a total ſtop to them, and leaving 
Hanover to the ſyſtem and conſtitution of 
the empire, the Chancellor ſeemed. to ac- 
quieſce in the reaſon, but told him, he 
mult be ſenſible, that talking in that man- 

ner 
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ner would not make way with the King. 1733. 
Mr. Pitt ſtill perſiſted in not giving into SEPT. 2+ 
the ſubſidy, and the Chancellor defired 
him to ſee the Duke of Newoaſtle, and to 
talk it over with him. Mr. Pitt ſaid that, 
if the Duke ſent to deſire to ſpeak with 
him, he would wait on his Grace, and not 
otherwile. 


Mr. Pitt thought that the Dnke of De- 
vonſhire would oppoſe ſubſidies, and might 
be brought to do it in the Houſe of Lords. 
He had ſeen the Duke of Bedford, who 
talked warmly and fenfibly about them. 
He left me, fully determined to tell the 
Duke of Newcaſtle plainly, that he would 
not come into the Ruſſian ſubſidy upon 
any account; nor into any thing elſe, till 
he vras well appriſed of the meaſures; till 
he knew who were to carry them into exe- 
cution, and in what ſtations they were to 
be; and till the Houſe was properly treated, 
and gentlemen were made eafy, who had # 
right to be ſo. He had not ſeen Lord Eg- 


mont, but knew he had been ſent to with 
an * of Bir William Young's place. He 
B b hoped, 
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1755. hoped, his Lordſhip had given no poſitive 
Skrr. 2. anfwer. He promiſed to acquaint me with 


the reſult of the conference. he was to 
have this cvening, with the Duke of New- 
caſtle, before he went back into the coun- 
try, which he ſhould do to-morrow. , 


Mr. Pitt returned to me, and told me, 
that he had painted to the Duke all the ill 
conſequences of this ſyſtem of ſubſidies in 
the ſtrongeſt light, that his own imagina- 
tion, heightened by my ſuggeſtions, could 
furniſh him with. He had deprecated his 
Grace, not to compleat the ruin which 
the King had nearly brought upon himſelf 
by his journey to Hanover, which all peo- 
ple ſhould have prevented, even with their 
bodies, —A King abroad, at this time, with- 
out one man about him, that has one Eng- 
liſh ſentiment, and to bring home a whole 
ſet of ſubſidies !—That he was willing to 
promote the King's ſervice, but if this was 
what he was ſent for to promote, few 
words were beſt—nothing in the world 
ſhould induce him to agree to theſe ſubſidies. 
The Duke was tedious and perplexed, 
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„ 
and would have perſuaded him what a pretty 1753. 
figure he would make, when he was a Ca- SEPT. 3 
binet Counſellor: that the King was highly 
pleaſed with both his Secretaries, but if 
any accident ſhould make a vacancy, to be 
ſure the King would be glad of his ſervices, 
&c. Mr. Pitt ſaid, that he did not deſire 
ſuch vacancy, nor the office; that he had 
declared, when preſſed about the Houſe of 
Commons, that, if they expected him, or 
any one elſe, to do their buſineſs in that 
houſe, they muſt give him proper diſtinc- 
tion and powers: that, in ſhort, the Duke's 
ſyſtem of carrying on the buſineſs of the 
Houſe, he believed, would not do, and that, 
while he had life and breath to utter, he 
would oppoſe it: that there muſt be men 
of efficiency and authority, in the Houſe ; 
a Secretary and a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at leaſt, who ſhould have acceſs 
to the Crown; habitual, frequent, familiar 
acceſs he meant, that they might tell their : 
own ſtory, to do themſelves and their friends 
juſtice, and not be the victims of a whiſper : 
that he (Pitt) eſteemed both the Secre- 
taries, but he ſuppoſed ſomething was want- 
B b 2 ing, 
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ing, or why was he ſent for? If they were 


neceſſary to government, no doubt they 


could carry on government, and he ſhould 


be glad of it; for his part, if the Miniſtry 
aſked nothing of him, he aſked nothing of 
them. The Duke then ſaid, that the en 


of ſubſidies, indeed, was not to be inſiſted 


upon, but two did not make a ſyſtem: the 
King's honour was now engaged, and he 
enlarged much upon that point. Mr. Pitt 
replied, that he had a deep regard for the 
King's honour, but that the ſyſtem of ſub- 
ſidies was ſo fatal, that he could not think 
of ſubmitting to 100,000]. unleſs it was 
given by gentlemen who became pledges 
to each other, and to the public; that no- 
thing, of the like kind, ſhould ever be 
offered again; and unleſs it ſhould be noto- 
niouſly declared and underſtood on both 
ſides, that it was given and received, as a 
mark of the affection of a ruined nation, 
to ſave the honour of its King, who had 
entered into a raſh engagement : but for 
two, it was the ſame as twenty, and no 
perſuaſion ſhould make him for them. He 
then deſired his Grace to think ſeriouſly of 
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the conſequences— What, if he Duke of 
Devonſhire ſhould begin the oppoſition in 5 A 
the Houſe of Lords? If he did, he (Pitt) 
would not conceal it from the Duke of 
Newcaſtle ; he would echo it in the Houſe 
of Commens, as loudly, and with all the 
powers he was able to exert :—But was 
this all? were there no ſubſidies to be re- 
newed ? The Duke mumbled that the Saxon 
and Bavarian were offered and preſſed, but 
there was nothing done in them : that the 
Heſſian was perfected, but the Ruſſian was 
not concluded. Whether the Duke meant 
unſigned, or unratiſied, we cannot tell, but 
we underſtand it is ſigned. When his Grace 
dwelt ſo much upon the King's honour, Mr. 
Pitt aſked him—what, if out of the fifteen 
| millions the King had ſaved, he ſhould give 
his kinſman of Heſſe 100, oool. and the Cza- 
| rina 150,000. to be off from theſe bad bar- 
gains, and not ſuffer the ſuggeſtions, ſo dan- 
gerous to his own quiet and the ſafety of his 
family, to be thrown out, which would, and 
muſt be, inſiſted upon in a debate of this na- 
ture? Where would be the harm of it? The 
Duke had nothing to ſay, but deſired they 
B b 3 | might 
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might talk it over again with the Chancellor: 
Mr. Pitt replied, he was at their command, 
though nothing could alter his opinion. 


We then, Mr. Pitt and I, talked over 
whom we could engage; to whom he had 
communicated this affair? He ſaid, that 
Mr. Legge was firm as a rock. He was 
ſhy about Lord Egmont, but ſaid he had 
ſeen him; he was received very kindly, and 
Lord Egmont ſeemed to enter into the 
thing; but what might happen, when of- 
fers were made, he (Pitt) could not tell. 
He deſired me to apply to Lord Hilſbo- 
rough and Sir Francis Daſhwood—I men- 
tioned Oſwald—he ſaid he thought that 
Oſwald was with us (if ſo, it muſt be by 
Legge). I aſked him, if he had commu— 
nicated it to Mr. Fox? He anſwered, No, 
nor did he deſign to do it: he would tell 
me the whole of his thoughts upon that 
matter : that he wiſhed Mr. Fox very well, 
and had nothing to complain of ; but that 


they could not act together, becauſe they 


were not on the ſame ground : that Mr. 
Fox owned to him that he (Fox) was not 
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fai juris; he could not blame him for it, 


but he, who was /i juris, could not act in 
connection with one who was not. He 
(Pitt) was ready, in the laſt ſeſſion, to pro- 
ceed any lengths againſt the Duke of New- 
caltle ; but when it came to the puſh, Mr. 
Fox acknowledged he could not, and went 
on, through the whole ſeſſion, compro- 
miling every thing when it began to pinch 
—the Reading election; the linen affair; 
and when Ireland began to be a thorn, Mr. 
Fox's great friend, Lord Harrington, was 
to take it out: that by theſe means, Mr. 
Fox had taken the ſmooth part, and had 
left him to be fallen upon : Fox had riſen 
upon his ſhoulders, but he did not blame 
him ; and he only ſhewed me, how impoſ- 
ſible it was for two to act together, who 
did not ſtand upon the ſame ground. Be- 
ſides this, Mr. Fox lived with his greateſt 
enemies, Lord Granville, Meſſrs. Stone and 
Murray. Mr. Fox was reported by the 
Duke of Neweaſtle, that he had lately of- 
fered himſelf to the Duke I here inter- 
rupted Mr. Pitt, by ſaying, I was confident 
it was falſe: he ſaid, he knew the Duke of 
, Bb4 New- 
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Seer. 3. fore, if Mr. Fox denied it, he ſhould not 
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Newcaſtle was a very great liar, and there- 


heſitate a moment, which he ſhould be- 


lieve. I then ſaid, that, as thofe, who 


united in this attack, were to part no more, 
it would be proper to think what was to 
be held out to them, if they ſucceeded : 
he declined this, and ſaid, it would look 
too much like a faction; there was nothing 
country in it. If we ſucceeded, to be ſure 
thoſe, who contributed, muſt, and would be 
conſidered, when the firſt opportunity. of- 
fered ; but to engage for ſpecifical things 
and times, he thought no one man had aay 
title, except myſelf : that for me, any thing, 
every thing that 1 liked, ought to be the 
common cauſe, and he was ready to enter 
into any engagements with me. He then 
expreſſed himſelf frangely as to me; that 
he thought me of the greateſt conſequence; 
no man in this country would be more 
liſtened to, both in and out of the Houle, 
&c. &c.—that he was moſt deſirous to con- 
nect and unite himſelf with me in the 
ſtricteſt manner—he ever had the higheſt 
regard for my abilities—we had always 

acted 
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ated upon the ſame principles: he had the 1755» 
honour of being married into my relations; SE r. 3. 
every thing invited him to it. He added 
a great deal more, that ſurpriſed me very 
much, conſidering the treatment I have met 
with, for years paſt, both from him and 
thoſe relations. It ſurpriſed me ſo much, 
that all I ſaid was, that I was much obliged 
to him, but that he might depend upon it, 
that I would not accept of his friendſhip, or 
of any mark of his confidence, without 
meeting him more than half way. 


Thus far, however, is fortunate, and I 
am glad to find, that I ſhall be ſupported 
in a ſtep, which, for my own credit, as 
well as for the intereſt of my country, I 
muſt have taken, though I had met with e 
no ſupport at all. 


Lord Hallifax dined with me, and we Ocr. 6. 
ſettled how he was to behave to the Duke 
of Newcaftle, on account of a letter to him 
from his Grace, preſſing him to engage 
me in the King's ſervice, 


Lord 
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Lord Hallifax had been with the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, who preſſed him much on 


my account, and begged him to obtain a 
meeting with me. I agreed to go to Neu- 


caſtle Houſe next Friday. 


10. 


I went firſt to Lord Hallifax, and then 
to Newcaſtle Houſe, I was much preſſed 


to join his Grace, but I abſolutely refuſed 


19. 


Nov. 20. 


Dzc. 17. 


being for the Ruſſiari ſubſidy on any ac- 
count, 


I ſettled preliminaries, which, with the 
converſation at Newcaſtle Houſe, are to be 
found among my papers. 


Meſſrs. Pitt, Legge, and George Gren- 
ville received letters of diſmiſſion, and 


James Grenville reſigned the Board of 
Trade. 


I went, by defire, to Newcaſtle Houſe. 
His Grace with many affurances of con- 
fidential friendſhip, told me, that he had 
the King's permiſſion to offer me the Trea- 
ſury of the Navy, which I accepted. 
5 [ waited 
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I waited upon the Princeſs to acquaint her 
with what had paſſed - but her Royal High- 


neſs received me very coolly. 


I kiſſed the King's hand as Treaſurer of 
the Navy. 


Queſtion upon the dividing the Vice 
Treaſurerſhip of Ireland into three. It 
was propoſed and ſupported by Meſſrs. 
Pitt, Potter, and their friends, 


1 was ſent for to Newcaſtle Houſe about 
the Loan, which failed from Sir John Bar- 
nard's affeQation of ſhewing his ſuperior 
credit and abilities, by raiſing money at a 
price, at which it is not to be had in the 
quantity wanted. I ſubſcribed 50,0007. 
publick money. 


The American bill was read the third 
time ; which was oppoſed, with inſuffer- 
able length and obſtinacy, by Mr. Pitt and 
his friends. 


I waited on the Duke of Newcaltle, who May 6. 


told 
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Dec. 19. 


22. 


1756. 
Jan, 26. 


FEB. 4. 
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1756. told me with much warmth and anxiety, 
May 6. that they had had an account by the Spaniſh 

Miniſter, that the French finiſhed their 

debarkation upon Minorca, the 2oth in- 

ſtant. That they had taken Mahon, and 
pretended to take St. Philip's, by the 
end of the month. And alſo, that, as ſoon | 
as they had finiſhed their debarkation, | 
Monſ. de la Galiſſionere ſtood out to fea, 
off the Iſland, to intercept our ſuccours ; 
ſo that, before now, there muſt have been 
a naval action between him and Byng. 
Galiſſionere has twelve ſhips of the line, 
and Byng ten very good. I ſaid, as we 
were alone, that 'twas aſtoniſhing that 
Byng was not there a month ago. He ſaid, 
he was not ready, and he was obliged to ſtay 
two or three days for his laſt 200 men. 
That we had but 63 ſhips of the line-in 
Europe, and even thoſe ſtill wanted 4000 
men. That it was impar congreſſus, and 
that Mirepoix had told him, that 4o of 
his maſter's ſhips would amuſe 80 of ours. 
That, if Hawke and Boſcawen did not 
Join, we had. no naval force equal to what 
the enemy had at Breſt. I aſked, why were 
you 
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you not ready? why have you not more 1756. 
ſhips, and more men? he replied, he had Mar 6. 
not the direction of the ſea, and his Grace 
laid a great deal of blame there. And 
without naming Lord Anſon, hs ſhewed 
himſelf extremely diſſatisfied with him; 
but conjured me, upon my honour, not 
to mention to any body, what he had ſaid 
upon that head. He concluded by inſiſt- 
ing that the iſland muſt be retaken. 


I called upon Mr. Fox. He was full 77 
of concern. He would have ſent a, ſqua- | 
dron, and a ſtrong one, the firſt week in 
March, but could not prevail. Lord Anſon 
aſſured him, and took it upon himſelf, that 
Byng's ſquadron would beat any thing the 
French had, or could have in the Medi- 
terranean. 


Mr. Fox came to me in the Houſe, and 17. 
after ſaying that he muſt ſhortly call on 
me, to talk a little freely, as he was very 
uneaſy at the poſture of public affairs, 
and, particularly, with his own ſituation. 
That the Duke of Newcaſtle was unuſually 
light 
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light and trifling, yeſterday, when his 


Grace dined with him : that he was ex- 
tremely pleaſed with what he {Fox) had 
declared, on Friday laſt, in the Houſe, 
which was, that Lord Anſon authorized 
him to ſay, that the Duke had never ob- 
ſtructed the ſending ſooner to the Mediter- 
ranean- (which was more, ſays he, than 
he could ever make Lord Anſon ſay be- 
fore), but that they were all agreed upon 
that point, &c. That, therefore, no body 
blamed him ; that the city imputed nothing 
to him, as the ſea was not his province. 
Fox aſked him, from whence he had that 
news?—he replied, from Garraway's. Fox 
ſaid, that, if he could believe any thing he 
heard, the city were extremely diſpleaſed 
with the leaving Minorca expoſed, and 
that, generally, it would be ever true, that 


'thoſe who had the chief direction in an 


Adminiſtration, would bear the greateſt 
ſhare of blame, and that thoſe people de- 
ceived him, who told him it was other- 
wiſe now. The Duke ſtill perſiſted that 
nobody thought him to blame, and that, 
after the declaration laſt Friday, the Houſe 
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of Commons was ſatisfied with him; Fox 1736. 
replied, he did not know from whom his Mar 17. 
Grace had his information of the Houſe of 
Commons; but it appeared plainly to him, 
that, when Mr. Pitt charged the loſs of 
Minorca upon his Grace, and he had de- 
fended him, as anſwerable only in an equal 
degree with others ; all their friends hung 
their heads, and not a man of them was, or 
ſeemed to be, perſuaded, that a ſquadron 
could not be ſooner ſent, or that all had 
been done, which could be done. He 
(Fox) indeed had defended his Grace in 
every thing where he could defend him; 
but in one thing, he never could, which 
was, in his not believing it muſt be war, 
and in not arming ſconer. The Duke ſtill 
inſiſted, that nobody could think him to 
blame. Mr. Fox went on and faid, that 
this intelligence came from Sir Thomas 
Robinſon, who was a weak man, &c. 
That he thought, he himſelf had fully an- 
{wered all that could be expected, or which 
he had engaged for, and hoped, that I 
'thought ſo too; but he found by the 
Duke of Newcaſtle's whole behaviour to 


him, 
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him, that the Duke was not at all ſatisfied 
* 17. with what he had done. Was it not true 


that the chief in an Adminiſtration would 
always be the moſt obnoxious ? I anſwered, 
Yes: unleſs they had any one to make a 
ſcape-goat. He ſeemed alarmed, and aſked 
me, if I thought him likely to be a ſcape- 


goat and dwelt upon the expreſſion. I 


told him, as the truth was, that I had not 
him in any degree, ſo much as in my con- 
templation, and I had no ſuch apprehen- 
ſions. Mr. Fox continued and ſaid, he 
was very uneaſy : that the country was in 
a ſad way, but if it was in a better, thoſe, 
who had the direction of it, could no 
more carry on this war, than his three 
children. That he himſelf had always 
hinted at ſending a ſquadron to Minorca 
ſooner; and that the Duke of Cumberland 
preſſed it ſtrongly, ſo long ago as laſt 


Chriſtmas. I then aſked him, whether 
there was any truth in the report, that the 


Princes George and Edward were to be 
kept at Kenſington ? He replied, he fan- 
cied there were ſome grounds for it, but 
he was not, in the leaſt, truſted or con- 

ſulted 
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ſulted about it; but he knew (though not r756, 
from them) that the Duke of Newcaſtle May 17, 
and the Chancellor had had two conferen- 
ces upon that ſubject, and though private 
conferences between them were nothing 
new ; for he ſuppoſed they had them every 
night, yet, they had had two, particularly 
on this ſubje&: and he would inform me 
how he knew it. They were overheard in 
an entry, enough to learn the ſubject of 
thoſe converſations, though not the reſult 
of them. That, when every thing was 
ſettled, he ſuppoſed Lords Holderneſſe, 
Waldgrave, and iimſelf ſhould be called 
in, and a minute of it would then be made, 
and carried to the King as their joint ad- 
vice. That he was ready to ſign, upon any 
of the King's affairs, how delicate ſoever : 
but whether he ſhould ſign as his advice, 
what others had ſettled and digeſted, 
without having it any way communicated 
to him, was what he wanted to talk with 
me about, and to know my opinion. I. 
thought this converſation much too deli- 
cate to be holden upon the benches, and I, 
Cc once, 
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once, made him move his place, but he 


Mar 17. would go on. 


I went to the Duke of Newcaſtle's ; he 
would have talked about what had paſſed, 
the day before, in the Houſe of Commons, 
upon the committee of the Million Bill, 
which gives the Treaſury the unprecedent- 


ed power of borrowing, without limit- 
ing the rate of intereft. Sir George 


Lyttleton's candour in opening it made 
him inform the Houſe with this dangerous 
and unneceſſary innovation, which produ- 
ced a debate and diviſion, where the Trea- 
fury rejected the limitation offered to be 


inſerted, by one voice only. None of us 


were acquainted either with the innovation, 
or of Sir George's deſign to go into the 
committee that day, ſo that the numbers 
were but 37 and 36. I declined talking 
with his grace upon the ſubject, telling 
him it was too bad. He preſſed me much 
to go down to the Report, which I re- 
ceived coolly, and I changed the ſubject 
to conlidering what new encouragement 


4 ſhould 
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ſhould be given, as a deputation of mer- 


chants had been with me upon that head. Mar 17. 


He requeſted me to talk with Lord Anſon. 
I then preſſed him about Lord Hallifax. 
The Duke expreſſed an earneſt deſire to 
preſerve his Lordſhip's friendſhip, but pro- 
teſted, he could no more get him a blue 
ribband, than he could get the Kingdom 
of Ireland for me. I ſaid, I conceived 
that was the miſtake. That though I 
wiſhed Lord Hallifax had the Garter, yet 


I never mentioned it, or meant it: what 1 


meant, was the Cabinet; Lord Hallifax 
from ſtation, ſervices, and merit, had a 
right to it: his Grace's own intereſt loudly 
called for it, and could not he do that? 
he ſtrongly declared, he would think of it, 
and do all he could, as ſoon as the ſeſſion 
was concluded : but he had talked with 


Lord Hallifax's friends, and underſtood 


that the Cabinet would not ſatisfy him. I 
replied, make his Lordſhip to blame then : 
ſhew you have done for him, what every 
one knows you can and ought to do; and 
if, at laſt, you are to break, break at leaſt 
upon a point where you have fome ground 
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to depend upon, and not where you have 
none; in declining to do what you can do, 
becauſe you do not attempt what, poſſibly, 
there may be ſome doubt about. He was 
very uneaſy, and proteſted, with great ear- 
neſtneſs, that he would do all in his power 


to oblige Lord Hallitax, as ſoon as the 


Parliament roſe. 


War declared with France. 


I heard that a meſſage in writing had 
been ſent to the Prince, from the King, 
offering him an allowance of 40,000/. per 
annum, and an apartment in the palaces of 


Kenſington and St. James's. The anſwer 


was full of high gratitude for the allowance, 
but declining the apartment, on account 
of the mortification it would be to his mo- 
ther; though it is well known that he does 
not live with her, either in town or country. 
The Spaniſh Ambaſſador had an account 
of an engagement, between Byng and the 
French, in the Mediterranean—Byng had 
thirteen ſhips of the line and five frigates ; 
the enemy had twelve, and four frigates : 

it 
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it laſted four hours, when, by the advantage 
of the wind, the Engliſh ſtood out of gun- 
ſhot, and were out of ſight the next day. 


Mr. Fox ſhewed me Byng's ſtrange let- 
ter of the action, and yet ſtranger council 
of war. 


I had a note from Mr. Fox that things 
went ill, and I dined with him on the 14th, 
when he appeared to be in an extraordinary 
perturbation, 


Mr. Pitt was ſent for to town, and came. 
He returned, rejecting all terms, till the 
Duke of Newcaſtle was removed. 


The King ſent for Fox, and told him, 
that the Duke of Newcaſtle would reſign, 
and bade him think of an Adminiſtration. 


Fox met Mr. Pitt at the Prince's levee, 
who declined giving him a meeting, or 
treating with him (Fox) at all. 


The Duke of Devonſhire was ſent into 
: Cc 3 the 
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1736. the country to Mr. Pitt, who gave a politive 
Ocr, 31, excluſion to Mr. Fox, 


Nov. 2. 


II, 


12, 


15. 


I ſaw Lord Hillſborough, who fancies 


the Court will not ſubmit to Mr. Pitt. —1 
think otherwiſe. 


Lord Hallifax told me, Mr. Pitt's demands 
are agreed to, and he will go on with them. 


The Duke of Devonſhire, after having 


agreed to accept the Treaſury, with Fox as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, went to ſettle 
it with the King, and came out, from the 


preſence, with Legge for his Chancellor.— 
This 1s incredible, but true. 


The Duke of Newcaſtle reſigned. 


Mr. Fox refigned ; and the Duke of De- 
vonſhire kiſſed hands for the Treaſury. 


The Duke of Devonſhire called at my 
houſe, and left word he would come again 
to-morrow. I ſent to let him know, I 
would wait on his Grace, and I accord- 


ingly 
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ingly went to Devonſhire Houſe. The 
Duke told me, that he was forced by the 
King to take the employment he held: 


that his Grace was ordered to go to Mr. 


Pitt, and know upon what conditions he 
would ſerve: that, in the arrangement Pitt 
and his friends made, my office was de- 


manded—he was very ſorry for it he was 


not concerned in it—and he behaved very 


civilly, &c. &c. 


A motion for 200,000/. for an army of 
obſervation in Germany agreed to, without 
debate or diviſion. Mr. Tucker had agreed 
with Mr. George Grenville to be Paymaſter 
of the Marines, and for Governor Grenville 
to be choſen in his place. The King ſent 
to Fox to know if. he could prevent it, and 
if he thought I would interpoſe : Mr. Fox 
ſaid, he ſuppoſed, if his Majeſty com- 
manded me, I would. The King ordered 
Fox to ſpeak to me—he did, and I ſtopt it. 
This is the firſt ſtep towards turning out 
Lord Temple. 


The Duke of Neweifle who had re- 
Cc 4 ſigned, 


1756. 


Nov. 15. 
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1757. ſigned, would not move: the King grew 
Mas. 7, impatient to get rid of the Miniſtry, 


which he had impoſed upon himſelf, and threw 
himſelf upon Fox to form a new Admi- 
niſtration. We agreed to begin with diſ- 
miſſing Lord Temple; I propoſed Lord 
Hallifax for the Admiralty, the King con- 
ſented to it, and I was to negociate the af- 
fair with him. 


Mr. Fox and I had a long converſation 
about this ſettlement. We agreed that (as 
the Duke of Newcaſtle, to whom the firſt 
place, and the nomination to the others, 
was ſeveral times offered and preſſed even 


by the King himſelf, had refuſed to act 


as yet,) an Adminiſtration ſhould be form- 
ed, where a firſt place ſhould be ready to 
receive the Duke of Newcaſtle : but none 
of the old Miniſtry ſhould be employed at 
firſt, till the enquiry was over, &c. The 
Duke of Devonſhire to be at the head of 
the Treaſury, Lord George Sackville to be 
Secretary. I declined being Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; but: if Lord Hallifax ac- 


1 the Admiralty, I agreed to accept of 
5 the 


( 303 J 


the Board of Trade. The King ſtill eager 1757. 
| Mak. 9. 


for the change. 


N. B. During this while, Lord Hallifax, 
(upon whoſe friendſhip and concurrence I 
_ depended from repeated aſſurances, and to 
whom I had communicated all this tranſ- 
action, and, till now, without authority) 
privately ſaw and negociated with the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, and took meaſures with him 
to defeat it. What makes this the more 
ſurpriſing is, that always before, at that very 
time, and ever ſince, he has ſpoken of the 
Duke of Newcaſtle to me and others, as a 
knave and a fool, in the ſtrongeſt terms. 


Mr. Fox called upon Meſſrs. Pitt and 


Legge, and made them diſown the prevail- 
ing lye, ſpread by their friends, of troops 
being to go from hence, with the Duke, 
to Germany : they, each of them, reſpec- 
tively, diſowned any knowledge, or belief 
of any ſuch. propoſition. In leſs than three 
months afterwards, Mr. Pitt gave above a 
million of Engliſh money, and ſent what was 
called 10,000 (ſomewhat more than 7000) 

| Engliſh 
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Engliſh ſoldiers, to that very army, when it 


Max. 21. was commanded by another Prince. 


22s 


23. 


The Miniſters, after all their threats, not 
puſhing the enquiry, Fox moved for it, to be 
entered upon by a committee of the whole 
Houſe, on the 19th of April, which was evi- 
dently throwing it into contempt. 


Fox came to me, to ſee Lord Hallifax, 


and he told him, that Sir Thomas Robin- 


ſon had accepted the ſeals by the King's 
command ; that Lord Mansfield approved 
of the ſyſtem, and ſaid, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, that the Duke of Newcaſtle ought 
to do ſo too. Lord Hallifax acquieſced 
upon that condition; but he underſtood, 1 
ſuppoſe, by his private dealings with the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, that Robinſon was not to 
accept—Lord Hallifax writes to Robinſon, 
who anſwers him, that he has had ſome 
talk about the matter; but not having re- 
ceived any account how it would end, can- 
not give his Lordſhip the information he 
deſires, but at the ſame time exprefles a 
wiſh to ſee him. Lord Hallifax immedi- 

ately 


„5 


ately waits on Sir Thomas, and returns and 1757. 
reports, that Robinſon, with a moſt ſubmiſ- MR. 23. 
ſive preamble, had ſent an abſolute refuſal 

(but not diſapproving the plan), and added, 

that he could not, muſt not, would not ac- 
cept.— So all is at a ſtand. 


I went to Lord Hallifax, who had writ- 
ten to Fox, that he would accept, if Ro- 


binſon took the ſeals —wwhrich be knew, at 
the ſame time, Robinſon would not take. 


24» 


A meſſage was ſent from the King, to 26. 

the Duke of Newcaſtle, to offer him to 
come in again: if not, to ſay, if he would 
ſupport the preſent plan ; if not ſupport it, 
to name what plan he would ſupport, but 
to ſpeak politively, for his Majeſty would 
not admit of any more evaſive anſwers. 
We, however, think he will have one, and 
therefore conclude it moſt adviſeable to force 
Robinſon to be Secretary. 
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Lord Winchelſea kiſſed hands for the ArRiL 5. 
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1757. Mr. Pitt diſmiſſed. Mr. Fox and I were N 
ArRIL 6, ordered from the King, by Lord Holder- t 


neſſe, to come and kiſs his hand as Pay- h 
maſter of the Army, and Treaſurer of the * 
Navy. We wrote to the Duke of Cum- v 
berland our reſpectful thanks and accep- u 
tance of the offices; but we thought it * 
would be more for his Majeſty's ſervice, 4 
not to enter upon them publickly, till the 00 
enquiry was over; which the King ap- g 
proved of. t 

1 


N. B. The Duke of Newcaſlle, prepared, 10 
and all along informed by Lord Hallifax h 
(who acted ſhamefully in the affair) joins 
Pitt; takes the Treaſury ; makes Pitt Se- - 
cretary again ; Lord Temple, Privy Seal ; E 
Lord Anſon, the head of the Admiralty ; 
&c. &c. and his Grace tells Lord Hallifax, 
that it is ſettled, he (Hallifax) ſhould be the 
third Secretary for the Plantations ; which hi 
was his Lordſhip's object, and for which 4, 
he had overturned our whole plan. Lord 
Hallifax tells all his friends of it ; he goes 
to Court and talks to Pitt about it, as a 
thing ſettled : Pitt ſtared at him, and told 

his 


l 


his Lordſhip very coolly, and very truly, 
that he never had heard one word of it, and 
he did not conceive, that any body had a 
right to curtail his office to that degree, 
which was, already, too much encroached 


upon by the Board. Lord Hallifax, covered 


with confuſion, goes away in a rage, writes 
an angry letter to the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
complains to the King, but meeting no 
great comfort, he reſigns but aſks one or 
two things for his friends, and is refuſed. 
The Duke of Newcaſtle, as Lord Hallifax 
ſays, behaved with the utmoſt meanneſs; 
he owned he had not ſpoke to Pitt about 
it, and that his reaſon was, Pitt looked fo 
much out of humour, that he durſt not. Lord 
Hallifax talked of his Grace every where 
in the moſt opprobious terms, as the ob- 
je& of his contempt and deteſtation—but 
as his Grace had not filled up the office, 
his Lordſhip, about Michaelmas, con- 
deſcended to take it up again, juſt as he 


left it. 


The King kept his word with Fox, and 
made 


1757. 
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made him Paymaſter—but his Majeſty was. 
not pleaſed to behave ſo to me. 


Thus ended this attempt to deliver the 
King from hands he did not hike, and it 
failed from Lord Hallifax's duplicity, which 


drew a greater affront upon him, than J 


ever remember offered to any body ; from 
the Duke of Newcaſtle's treachery and in- 
gratitude, who, after having given his word 
to the King, that he would never join Mr. 
Pitt, but by his Majeſty's conſent, forced 
the King to conſent; and by his Majeſty's 
timidity, who dared not to ſupport any 
body, even in his own cauſe. 


The ſecret expedition was founded on 
the information of one Clarke, a Lieutenant 
in the Train, who told the Miniſtry that 
he paſſed through the place ſome years ago, 
and was ſhewn the works, as an Engliſh 
officer, by order of the Governor : that the 
ditch was dry ; the fortifications, garriſon, 
&c. ſuch as might be taken by ſtorm. This 
was believed, and then, without the farther 

© exami- 


1 


examination of any one perſon but a French 


pilot, Thierry, General Mordaunt was ſent 
out. 


It ſails. 


It arrives near Rochefort. 


It takes Aix. Mordaunt propoſed land- 
ing at, and taking Fort Fouras. Thierry 
offered to bring a ſhip within four hundred 
yards of the fort, and to lay her in ſoft 
mud at the ebb (which afterwards appeared 
he could not do). Hawke refuſed a ſhip. 


Spent in ſounding for another landing, 
and one was found four miles farther. 


Council of war. Queſtion if the ditch was 


dry ? The pilot of the Neptune, who had 


lived ſeveral years at Rochefort, affirmed he 
knew it to be wet. — The French pilot con- 
firmed it—Clarke perſiſted it was dry— 
Was aſked, in caſe it was wet, could the 
place be taken by eſcalade?—anſwered, No. 
The council was then unanimous, that the 


attempt 


24. 
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1757, attempt upon the place was impracticable. 
Ser. 25. The difficulties of landing at the new diſ- 


26, 


covered ſpot were very great—the tranſ- 
ports could not come within a mile and a 
half of the ſhore—the ſhips of war not with- 


in a league—there was a row of ſand banks 


upon the ſhore, ſufficient to conceal a 
number of men—the pilot, who had lived 
there, ſaid, that he had known a weſtern 


_ gale blow off ſhore, for ſeven weeks together, 


ſo ſtiff that no boat could land upon the 
coaſt, 


However, Mordaunt, though refuſed 
the protection of one ſhip, but terrified, 
perhaps, with the fate of Byng, reſolved 
to land wherever he could, to try to take 
Fouras and look at Rochefort. 


Spent in looking after better landings ; 
but finding none, Mordaunt embarks his 
troops the 28th, at night, but the wind 
made it unadviſeable to land. The next day, 
Hawke declared, that if Mordaunt would 
take upon himfelf the conſequences of 


keeping the great ſhips out, at that ſeaſon 
| of 


1 } 
of the year, he would ſtay; otherwiſe, he 


muſt go home. Mordaunt would not do 
that, ſo they returned together. And thus 
ended this expedition, contrived with ſo 
much ſecrecy, that every thing, neceſſary 


to its ſucceſs, was a ſecret to the contriver 
himſelf. 


As a proof of this, a year afterwards, 
when Mordaunt (who certainly ſhould 
have had living witneſſes of the futility of 
the plan) had been brought to a trial, and, 
alſo, worried by all the low Court flatter- 
ers and ſcribblers, it happened that Capt. 
Dennis took the Raiſonable, commanded 
by the Chevalier de Rohan. Mr. Fox told 
me, that being with Lords Waldegrave 
and Gower together, they both told him, 
that Dennis had aſſured each of them ſe- 
parately, that his priſoner, the Chevalier 
de Rohan, had told him, that he (the 
Chevalier) was at that time in Rochefort, or 
la Rochelle, (the Lords in comparing 
notes had no other doubt in their narrative) 
and that the enemy had 7 or 8000 men 


there at leaſt, That there were 3,500 men 
D d behind 
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behind the ſand-banks, and there was a 
maſked battery at each end. That, if we 


had landed when we firſt appeared, we 


ſhould have embarraſſed them. - But they, 
thought themſelves betrayed, when they 
found we did not land at the time we at- 
tempted it. 


Late in the Autumn this year, the army, 
that was ſuppoſed to remain in a ſtate of 
inactivity by treaty, took the field again 
under Prince Ferdinand of Erunſwick, the 
Duke of Cumberland and his treaty being 
diſowned by the King. | 


In the month of June or July, Sir George 
Lee told me (which was confirmed after- 
wards by Lord Hallifax) that he had been 
more than once ſollicited to be Chancellor 
of the Exchecuer to the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
in the Adminiſtration he was then negoct- 
ating. That Sir George conſented not 
without diſhculty. That the Friday before 
Whitſunday he was at Newcaſtle Houle, 
and the Duke told him, that all was ſettled 
in general with the King, and that he was 

to 


„ 


1 


to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 


Duke ſhewed him, what he ſaid was, the 
lift in detail, which he was going to carry 
to the King at Kenſington, and deſired to 
ſee Sir George the next morning. Upon 
Sir George's telling him, that he was to 
go next morning to his brother in Bucks, 
the Duke preſſed him to ſtay. His Grace 
was aſked, if he did not go to the Houle 
of Lords from Kenſington — Yes — Sir 
George met him there, and the Duke told 
him all was ſettled, and that the King 
agreed in form to his being Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; upon which they parted, 
Sir George being to return on Monday or 
Tueſday. When he came back to 'Town, 
he found the ſyſtem entirely altered, and 
another Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Legge) made part of it. And Sir George 
further told me, that he never had had any 
communication from, or with the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, either by word of mouth, 
note, meſſage, or common friend, ſince his 
parting from him at the Houle of Lords, 
till Sunday the 16th July, the day but one 


preceding our converſation, when the 


D d 2 | Duke 
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Duke came and ſat down by him at Lei- 


ceſter Houſe, and, with all the eaſe and 
familiarity of an old friend, communicated 


his no news to him. 


Mr, Martin informed me, that Holborne 
was very willing to agree with Lord Lou- 
don, in not attacking Louiſbourg. And 
that Anſon, ſince he laſt came in, had told 
the Miniſtry, that Holborne went out with 
no better ſtomach for fighting than Byng. 
That, at a meeting of the Lords, Newcaſtle, 
Hardwick, Holderneſſe, Anſon, and Mr. 
Pitt, it was propoſed to ſend the armament, 
then preparing, againſt Rochefort, to the 
aſſiſtance of his Royal Highneſs in Ger 
many, on account of the Duke's ill ſucceſs 
upon the Continent: that every man was 
for it, except Mr. Pitt, who inſiſted, if 
that reſolution was to prevail, that minutes 
of the meeting ſhould be taken, and his 
diſſent entered. Upon which the others 
deſiſted; but no one would acquaint the 
King with the reſult, and Mr. Pitt was 
left to do it himſelf. He further told me, 
that the King had ſaid, his revenues were 


ſeized, 
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ſeized, that he was 800,000/. in debt, and 
that the Army muſt diſband, if it was not 
ſupplied from hence: and that Pitt had 
conſented to give him 100,000/. and 
20, 000. to ſubſiſt his daughter. 


Lord Hallifax told me the following 
hiſtory of his friend Legge. Inſtigated, as 
I ſuppoſe, by his Lordſhip and Oſwald, 
(who hoped to enhance their favour with 
the Duke of Newcaſtle, while the negoci- 
ation with Mr. Pitt was open, by their 


bringing over ſo conſiderable a perſon) and 


following the low, ſhuffling diſpoſition of 
his own heart, Mr. Legge met a little be- 
fore Eaſter, the Duke of Newcaſtle, at 
Lord Dupplin's, coming in at the back door 
through the park, at nine o'clock. That 
meeting paſſed in aſſurances of good-will 
to each other, and went no farther. That 
the Duke propoſed another, which Legge 
was afraid to hazard, but the correſpon- 
dence was kept up by meſſage. This 
treaty was for Legge to come in, without 
Mr. Pitt, if the latter perſiſted in his exor- 
bitant demands, | 
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The Duke of Newcaſtle, chiefly treated 
with Mr. Pitt by the Primate of Ireland, 
Stone. One day, in the beginning of the 
negociation, when Lord Bute and Mr. Pitt 
were in conference with the Primate, and 
inſiſted upon very extravagant terms, the 
Primate begg'd them as a friend, to be a 
little more moderate, and. before they went 
ſo far, to conſider whether they were ſure 
of all their friends. They were ſurpriſed, 
and ſaid, they thought ſo. He replied, 
that he thought otherwiſe, and could, if 
he would, (for he was authoriſed to do i. 
tell them a very different ſtory. Mr. Pitt 
immediately inlifted upon knowing it, or 
he would treat no farther. Upon which, 


the Primate told them this private, tranſac- 


tion of Legge with the Duke of Newcaſtle. 
This diſcovery occaſtoned great coolneſs 
to Legge at Leiceſter Houſe, which, as 
ſoon as he perceived, gave him much un- 
ealineſs. At laſt (I think from Lord 
Hallifax) Legge ſound out, that, in return 
for his thinking of leaving his friends for 
the Duke of Newcaſtle, the Duke had be- 
trayed him to them. He would have ex- 
2 poſtulated 
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poſtulated with his friends, but they would 


not ſuttcr it, and, the negociation taking 


place in their favour, they bade him take 
the exchequer ſcals under the Duke of 
Newcaſtic, and enter into no further ec- 
clairciſſement. He has done ſo, detected 
by Mr. Piit and Leiceſter Houſe; acting 
under one, hom he hates; who hates him, 
and has betrayed him; breaking faith with 
Lord Hallifax, without whom he engaged 
himſelſ not to act; and with Oſwald, to 
whom he had pledged his honour, never 
to come into the Treaſury without him. 


AND ALL FOR QUARTER DAY! 


After the battle of Haſtenbeck, and the 
diſowning the Duke and the convention 
of Cloſten Seven, by the King, late in 
the Autumn of the laſt year, the Hanove- 
rian army again took the field, and was 
commanded by Prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 


wick. 


A meſſage by Mr. Pitt for a ſupply to 
keep the Hanoverian army together—and 
oo, ooo. was granted. 
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Commodore Howe ſailed from St. He- 


Jung 1, lens with one ſeventy gun, three fifty gun 


ſhips, ſeveral frigates, one hundred tranſ- 
ports having on board ſixteen battalions, 
nine troops of light horſe, and all prepa- 
rations for a fiege, commanded by the Duke 


of Marlborough, Lord George Sackville, 


General Waldegrave, &c. Lord Anſon 
ſailed the ſame day. 


They arrived in the Bay of Concalle, near 


St. Malo, and burned a few ſhips of no great 


conſequence and ſeveral ſmall craft which 
were on ground: they were all fired by the 
light horſe. After ſtaying about ſix days 
without attempting St. Malo, and on be- 
ing informed there was a body of about 
10,000 men aſſembled, or aſſembling in the 
neighbourhood, they reimbarked, with the 
loſs of two or three men on a ſide. They 


continued in, or near the Bay of Concalle, 


till the men began to grow ſick, ragged 
and louſy, from want of room in the tranſ- 
ports, and were reduced to a quart of ſtink+ 


ing water a day. 


4 | Our 
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Our expedition returned. When it was 
known that they were come back, it occa- 
ſioned great diſputes among the Miniſters, 
whether they ſhould land or not, which 
laſted till the 5th inſtant ; when, at a meet- 
ing of the Cabinet, it was determined that 
the men ſhould land (as there was great 
ſickneſs among them) while proviſions, &c- 
were Preparing for them. Theſe orders 
were ſent on the 6th. At this meeting, 
there was great difference of opinion. 
Lord Granville declared, he was always 
for diſtreſſing France upon the Continent ; 
experience had taught him to have no 
great expectations from expeditions ; he 
meant no reflections upon the late ones, nor 
to make his court, for he wanted nothing ; 
his duty alone made him ſpeak, &c, Mr. 
Pitt ſaid, he had ſufficiently ſhewn, that 
he was for ſupporting the Continent, by 
paying an army of 50,000 men for its de- 
fence, That he had conſented to ſend 
10,000 more from hence. But ſtill he 
thought that expeditions, and keeping 
France in alarms upon the coaſt, was the 
moſt effectual way to diſtreſs her ;—That 

expe- 
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expeditions had always ſucceeded. Did 


Jury 1, you not take Port YOrient, if St. Clair 


10. 


31. 


would have accepted it? Did you not take 
Rochefort laſt year? it was entirely at your 
diſpoſition. Have you not taken St. Malo? 
&c. &c. Lord Ligonier ſaid; my Lord 
Granville, your Lordſhip muſt admit. 
Lord Granville interrupted him with, my 
Lord, I will admit nothing ; your Lord- 
thip is apt to admit, but I will admit 


nothing. 


The 10, ooo men, which were allowed 
by Mr. Pitt for Germany, were to be 
commanded by the Duke of Marlborough, 
Lord George Sackville and General Walde- 
grave, all having deſerted the expedition. 
Lord George ſaid, he would no longer go. 
Buccaneering : the King retuſed to let him 


go to Germany, but his Ma jeſty was obliged 
to ſubmit. 


The expedition again put to ſea, with a 
leſs force than before ; three of the re- 
giments, and half the light horſe, having 
been ſent to Germany, 
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A ſquadron of twenty Ruſſian and ten 1758. 
Swediſh ſhips of the line with tranſports Juiy 31. 


for 13, ooo Ruſſians to land in Pomerania, 
appear in the Baltick - to our great ur- 


priſe. 


It appears by the Duke of Marlbo- Aud. 3. 


rough's manifeſto to the magiſtrates of St. 
Malo, that he threatencd them with burn- 
ing the country in his poſſeſſion, if they did 
not order the inhabitants back to their 
houſes, and direct them to fend proper 
perſons to him, to {ſettle contributions. 
The magiſtrates did not obey his orders, 
and his Grace was in too much haſte to 
return, to put his threats in execution. 


An account came that Cherbourg ſur- 


rendered the 8th inſtant. —The troops, being 


two regiments, withdrew. There were 


about twenty-ſeven ſhips in the Harbour 


thirty pieces of braſs cannon taken. 


After having demoliſhed the baſon and 
the forts, our troops left Cherbourg, the 
16th, without any moleſtation, though it 
2 is 
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is ſaid there was a great body of troops in 
the neighbourhood. 


Our troops landed the 4th inſtant in 
Lunaire Bay, and burned twenty veſſels. 
They were to march to St. Guildo, the 
9th, and to reimbark, the 10th, at St. Cas, 
near Matignon. Our troops were repulſed 
on the 12th, between Matignon and St. 
Cas—and returned to Portſmouth the 
18th. 


J was told by a gentleman, who had it 
from Colonel Cary, that upon landing at 
St. Lunaire, Colonel Clerke told him 


that his plan was 1ſt, that Lord Howe 


ſhould bombard the forts of St. Malo, 
while they of the land were to take the 
town by eſcalade. That being impracti- 


 cable—2dly, that they ſhould go to St. 


Bride, where they were to find and burn 
300 ſhips, and where they found only as 


many fiſhing boats as might be worth 
about 5ol.—3dly, they were to march far- 
ther into the country, to intimidate the 
French, who had nothing but a few mi- 

litia 
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litia to defend them. Soon after, they 


were beaten by a number of regular troops Ocr. 15. 


inferior to their own. 


The Parliament was opened by commiſ- Nov. 23. 


ſion. Univerſal approbation of all that 
has, and of all that will be done. The 
King of Pruſſia's victories worth all we 
have given, and thoſe he will gain, worth 
all we ſhall give. Thus this country ſeems 


to think at preſent. The conſpirators taken 


up, for the aſſaſſination of the King of Por- 
tugal, the third of September. 


The appeal of the Dutch ſhip, America, 
was heard. She was condemned, ſhip and 
cargo, as French: in going directly to 
St. Domingo, and unlading there: in be- 
ing reladen by Frenchmen on their own ac- 
count: in returning directly to France, and 
by the French ordered to throw all their 
papers overboard, if attacked by the Eng- 
liſh, which they did. 


1758, 


1759+ 
APRIL 5. 


Lord Hallifax called on me, and told Mar 16. 


me, that the Duke of Newcaſtle was ex- 
tremely 
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tremely glad of having a vacancy in the | 
Treaſury, by making Lord Beſborough 
Poſtmaſter, and now he might take Mr. 
Oſwald, and all would be ſettled ; but 
that Lord Bute came to him, in the name 
of all of them on that ſide of the Adminiſ- 
tration, and told his Grace poſitively that 
they would not conſent to Oſwald's being 


in the Treaſury; and the rather, as they 


Juns 2. 


knew he was not his Grace's man, but 
was ſuggeſted to him by Mr. Legge : and 


this, the Duke, very much frightened, was 


plealed to own. He added, that they 
thought they had as good a right to re- 
commend as any one, and they expected 
that Mr. Elliott of the Admiralty ſhould 
ſucceed : the Duke did not abſolutely ac- 
quieſce-in the nomination, but he did in 
the excluſion. 


The Parliament prorogued. 


— — —— | ws 
The Diary ſeems to have been diſcontinued 
from this Time, till Ot. 25, 1760. 
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The King died ſuddenly between ſeven 1760. 
and eight in the morning, of which I re- Oer. 25. 
ceived an account immediately, and, the 
lame day, I ſent a letter to Lord Bute. 


1 kiſſed the young King's hand, 30. 


I was to wait on the King, in his cloſet; Nov. 14. 


and afterwards, on the Princeſs, at Leiceſter 
Houſe. 


Mr. Ellis was with me to let me know, 18. 
that the Duke of Newcaſtle was deſirous 
of ſeeing me about the election at Wey- 
mouth. I deferred giving an immediate 


anſwer: 


I wrote to Lord Bute, deſiring him to 19. 
ſettle the anſwer I ſhould ſend to the Duke 
of Newcaſtle. | 


Mr. Ellis came for the anſwer, which 20. 
was, that I begg'd to be excufed troubling 
his Grace, becauſe my intereſt at Wey- 
mouth was engaged to gentlemen, who, I 
could not doubt, but would be . agreeable 
10 


1759. 
May 16. 
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tremely glad of having a vacancy in the 
Treaſury, by making Lord Beſborougi 
Poſtmaſter, and now he might take Mr. 
Oſwald, and all would be ſettled ; but 
that Lord Bute came to him, in the name 
of all of them on that fide of the Adminiſ- 
tration, and told his Grace poſitively that 
they would not conſent to Oſwald's being 
in the Treaſury ; and the rather, as they 
knew he was not his Grace's man, but 
was ſuggeſted to him by Mr. Legge : and 


this, the Duke, very much frightened, was 


pleaſed to own. He added, that they 
thought they had as good a right to re- 
commend as any one, and they expected 
that Mr. Elliott of the Admiralty ſhould 
ſucceed : the Duke did not abſolutely ac- 
quieſce in the nomination, but he did in 
the excluſion, 


The Parliament prorogued. 


— 


The Diary ſeems to have been diſcontinued 
from this Time, till Oct. 25, 1760. 
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The King died ſuddenly between ſeven 


I kiſſed the young King's hand, 


1760. 
and eight in the morning, of which I re- Oer. 25. 
ceived an account immediately, and, the 


lame day, I ſent a letter to Lord Bute. 


30. 


I was to wait on the King, in his cloſet ; Nov. 14. 


and afterwards, on the Princels, at Leiceſter 


Houle. 


Mr. Ellis was with me to let me know, 
that the Duke of Newcaſtle was defirous 
of ſecing me about the election at Wey- 
mouth. I deferred giving an immediate 
anſwer: 


I wrote to Lord Bute, deſiring him to 


ſettle the anſwer I ſhould ſend to the Duke 


of Newcaſtle. 


Mr. Ellis came for the anſwer, which 
was, that I begg'd to be excuſed troubling 
his Grace, becauſe my intereſt at Wey- 


mouth was engaged to gentlemen, who, 1 


could not doubt, but would be agreeable 
to 


19. 


20. 
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1760. to him, becauſe I had reaſon to believe 
Nov. 20. they would be acceptable to the King. 


22. 


29. 


Lord Bute ſent to deſire to ſee me, at my 


| own houſe, in Pall Mall. He ſtaid two 


hours with me: we had much ſerious 
and confidential talk : he gave me repeated 
aſſurances of his moſt generous friendſhip, 
and freſh inſtances of the King's benignity, 
by his Majeſty's order. 


Lord Bute came to me by appointment, 
and ſtaid a great while. I preſſed him 
much to take the Secretary's office, and 
provide otherwiſe for Lord Holderneſſe 
he heſitated for ſome time, and then ſaid, 


if that was the only difficulty, it could 
be eaſily removed; for Lord Holderneſſe 


was ready, at his deſire, to quarrel with 
his fellow Miniſters (on account of the 
flights and ill uſage, which he daily ex- 
perienced) and go to the King, and throw 
up in ſeeming anger, and then he (Bute) 
might come in, without ſeeming to diſplace 
any body. I own the expedient did not 
pleaſe me. | 


I was 
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I was at council, and ſigned a letter to 
check the government of Ireland for not 
ſending over a bill of ſupply, as is always 
the form, before their diſſolution on the de- 
miſe of the Crown. 


Lord Buckinghamſhire, George Town- 
ſhend, Belendine, Daſhwood, Macky, 
Vaughan, and Stanley, dined with me.— 
Much diſſatisfaction at the King's making 
Lord Fitzmaurice, Aid de Camp—and the 
meaſure of bringing country Lords and 
conſiderable gentlemen about the King, as 
Lord Litchfield, Mr: Berkley, &c. ridi- 
culed by the creatures of the Adminiſ- 
tration. 


The Duke of Richmond reſigned the 
Bedchamber, which he had juſt aſked for, 
becauſe Lord Fitzmaurice was put before 
his brother. I had ſeveral friends to dine 
with me, when the Duke of Richmond's 
affair was much canvaſſed. Lord Hallifax 
ſaid, that the Duke had afſured the perſon, 


from whom his Lordihip heard it, that 
| Ee de 
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the King ſent and offered his Grace the 
Bedchamber—which is not true. 


The whole affair, as I had it from: Lord 
Bute, was this —The Duke, after having 
talked very offenſively of the Scotch, on the 
promotion of Sir Henry Ereſkine, aſked, in 
a private audience of the King, to be of his 
Bedchamber : his Majeſty gave him a civil, 
but not a deciſive anſwer, and acquainted 
Lord Bute with it, who told his Majeſty, 
that the Duice's quality and his age made 
him a very proper ſervant to be about his 
perſon ; upon which Lord Bute was ordered 
to let the Duke know that the King accepted 
his ſervice, which Lord Bute performed, and 
then mentioned to the Duke, how his Grace's 
behaviour about Sir Henry Ereſkine was 
particularly offenſive to him (Bute), The 
King was diſpleaſed that he was not inform- 
cd of it before, and Lord Bute ſaid, that he 
thought the Duke a proper ſervant for his 
Majeſty, and as ſuch, recommended him, 
but not as his friend. The Duke came to 

ſee Lord Bute, to thank him for his kind 


offices, 


( 419 ] 
offices, and to diſown all political connec- 1760. 
tions with Mr. Fox. Lord Bute ſaid, that Dc. 8. | 
the King had no manner of objection to Mr. 
Fox, and that he himſelf had a great regard 
for lim perſonally: and then Lord Bute fairly 
told the Duke, that the King knew how he 
had talked about Sir Henry Ereſkine's affair, 
and of him (Bute) in particular; which the 


Duke endeavoured to palliate, and ſaid, it 
had been much aggravated. 
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Lord Bute called on me, and we had 20. 
much talk about ſetting up a paper and 
about the Houſes, in caſe of reſignations, 
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Mr. Glover was with me, and was full 21. 

of admiration, of Lord Bute : he applauded 
his conduct and the King's; ſaying, that 
they would beat every thing; but a little 
time muſt be allowed for the madneſs of 
popularity to cool. He was not determined 
about political conneCtions, but, I believe, 
he will come to us. 


Lord Bute was with me, and we weighed gz, 
and conſidered all things, and, though af- 
Ee ter 
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1760. ter long diſcuſſions we parted without any 
Dxc. 23. deciſion, I think he inclines much to my 


27. 


ſcheme. 


I had a long converſation with Lord 
Bute about Lord Egmont, whoſe election 
I undertook to ſecure, if the King com- 
manded me, on his being refuſed the Peer- 
age. His Lordſhip's anſwers to my que- 
ries of the 25th inſtant. We talked about 
the city militia, and the demand of the 
Lieutenancy for the whole corporation— 
about the Dukes of Newcaſtle and Argyle 
flattering Lord Bute with the King, and 
their offering to act under him. The Duke 


of Chandois's pretenſions—the Duke of 
York's eſtabliſhment, &c. 


Lord Egmont's affair is as follows. I 
yeſterday received a letter, letting me know 
that Lord Egmont had lately written to 
his ſteward, Biddlecombe, with orders to 
ſhew the letter to the Mayor of Bridgewa- 


ter, wherein he lets him know, that it was 


probable, there would be an election at 
Bridgewater eithex on the 23d or 24th. 
In 
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In which caſe, he ſhould propoſe Lord 1760. 
Percival in his room. All this appeared Dec. 27. 


to me ſo ſtrange, that I aſked Lord Bute 
about it. He, after putting me in mind 
that he had told me, a week ago, that there 
never was a thought of making Lord Eg- 
mont a Peer, or that even any application 
had been made, ſaid, that very lately Lord 
Egmont had been with him, and begg'd 
earneſtly to go into the Houſe of Lords — 
that his election at Bridgewater was very 


uncertain— that he was very ill, and much 
dejected, &c. 


That he (Bute) told him there was very 
little encouragement, and told me that the 
King was very little diſpoſed: he aſked 
me, what I would do in his election, to 
which I replied, throw him out. Lord 
Bute ſeemed to think it hard he ſhould be 
in neither houſe. Perceiving that, I ſaid 
that, if the King would keep him out of 
the Houſe of Lords, and he (Bute) deſired 
it, I would ſecure his election at Bridgewa- 
ter. He ſaid, it was too much for me to 
give up family intereſt. I replied, nothing 

Ee 3 18 
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Dec. 27. 
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is too much that 1s uſeful, where friendſhip 
is real and mutual. - And here it now 


ſtands, 


Lord Bute came and faid, he was fare 
that the Miniſtry had ſome glimpſe of get- 
ting off our ſyſtem, by ſetting up that of 


abandoning Hanover, and of applying the 


money to diſtreſs France into a peace ; that 
they would, by their popularity, force this 
meaſure upon the King, who muſt conſe- 
quently loſe a great deal of his own. I told 
him, as the truth was, that this meaſure 
was the only ſound one to get out of the 
war. That I had yeſterday begun to put 
my thoughts upon it into writing, to per- 
ſuade him to obtain powers of the King to 
carry it into execution. That my only 
doubt was, whether the new Parliament 
ſhould not be ſuffered to meet, only to de- 
clare in the ſpecch that his Majeſty found 
himſelf involved in this war, to which he 
had no ways contributed : that, ſeeing the 
bent of the nation ſo violent, he had ac- 
quieſced in it, without approving of it, 
perivaged that EF. would ſoon feel, if 

they 
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they did not ſee, their error: that he was 1761. 
convinced that the preſent method of de- Jan. 2. 
fending Hanover would ruin this country, 
without defending that; and he therefore 

would no longer expoſe his regal dominions 

to ſuch hardſhips, for fruitleſs attempts to 
protect his electoral; but would leave them 

in the hands of his enemies, and apply the 
expence to force them to a reaſonable peace, 

by means more probable and proper to at- 

tain that end. 


He pauſed a conſiderable time, and did 
not ſay poſitively, that he could, or could 
not, get the King to conſent to this ſyſtem, 
but he returned to ſay, that he thought the 
Miniſtry had an eye that way. If ſuch 
ſhould be their ſcheme, I ſaid, it would 
be irreſiſtible; but there was one way to 
defeat the uſe they propoſed from it, 
which was, to put himſelf at the head of 
it, in a great office of buſineſs, and to take 
the lead, and the merit of bringing with 
him the true Britiſh principles of making 
war, Peace, &c. 
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Lord Bute ſaid, that, tho' he was ſure the 


Jan. 2. Miniſtry looked that way, he hoped and 


believed they would not ealily follow it: 
that I, indeed, always talked of them, as 
if they were united, whereas they neither 
were nor could be. That the Duke of 
Newcaſtle moſt ſincerely wiſhed for peace, 
and would go any lengths to attain it. That 
Mr. Pitt meditated a retreat, and would ſtay 
in no longer than the war. 


But, for my part, I think they will con- 
tinue the war as long as they can; and keep 
in, when it 1s oyer, as long as they can; 
and that will be, .as long as they pleaſe, if 
they are ſuffered to make peace, which 


will ſoon be ſo neceſſary to all orders and 


conditions of men ; that all will be glad of 
it, be it what it will, eſpecially if it comes 
from thoſe, who have all the offices and the 
powers of office. All which can never end 
well for the King and Lord Bute. His 


Lordſhip now ſhewed me a letter to Lord 


Fgmont, which he wrote in the King's 
preſence, ſaying, © that the King is reſolv- 
ed to make no more Peers, at preſent, 

3 than 
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than thoſe now before him; that if his 
Lordſhip thinks his perſonal application to 
his Majeſty will make him alter this reſo- 
lution, he hoped his Lordſhip would take 
that ſtep: and then added, if you think 
your election uncertain, and I can be of 
any ſervice to you in it (as 7 think I can) 
your Lordſhip may command me.” I hope 


he will not accept the ſervice offered. 
. 


His Lordſhip then ſaid, he was perſuaded 
it would be ſeen this very winter, if the 
Miniſtry endeavoured to prolong the war; 
for he thought, that the King of Pruſſia 
himſelf would inſiſt upon their making a 
peace, and even a ſeparate peace. 


This I confeſs, I do not underſtand— 
we agreed upon getting runners, and to 
ſettle what we ſhould diſperſe, 


I dined at Sir Francis Daſhwood's. 
Lord Bute came, and he ſhewed me Lord 
Egmont's anſwer ; he is diſpleaſed, but de- 
fires to know, if he is to underſtand his 
Majeſty refuſes him the Peerage for ever, 

or 
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or for this time only. We are now quit 


Jan, 9. of his Lordſhip. Lord Bute thinks the 


French will make a ſeparate peace upon 


the preſent foot think not—and, I en- 
deavoured to ſhew him, that nothing but 
ruin could flow from our perſiſting in the 
preſent meaſures; nothing could produce 
peace, but withdrawing from the Conti- 
nent; that it muſt be, either from neceſ- 
fity, or from being driven into it by thoſe, 
who brought this ruin upon us, or from a 
petition to the throne by the united voice 


of his Majeſty's beſt ſubjects. But, at all 
events, it ought to appear, that the giving 
up Hanover was his Majeſty's own ſyſtem; 


and therefore in caſe any thing, that looked 
that way, ſhould be moved, he (Bute) 
ſhould be prepared to take the lead, and 
that he and I ſhould begin the affair in the 
Houſe of Lords. I wiſh I may have con- 
vinced him. I had written, and afterwards 
I mentioned Lord Talbot's ſon-in-law to 
fucceed Boſcawen, who was dying, He 
was ſorry I had not thought of it ſooner, 
but he had agreed to fill his place by a re- 
moval out of the board of trade. I tried ta 

get 
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get the Jewel Office for him by an arrange- 
ment for Lord Lyttleton - hut in vain. We 
wiſhed to have ſome coffee-houſe ſpies, but 1 
do not know how to contrive it. Went 
to Court at Leiceſter Houſe—at the Houſe 


of Commons on Lord Mariſchall's pe- 


tition. 


Lord Bute came, and ſaid, that he was 
now ſure that Pitt had no thoughts of aban- 
doning the Continent, and that he was 
madder than ever. He was uneaſy with 
Talbot, as he would have put the Steward's 
ſtaff into Talbot's hands the firſt day if he 
could, That he had heard, that Talbot 
thought Granby could perſuade his father 
to quit it, and that, otherwiſe, he would 
not accept it, on account of the friendſhip 
between him and Granby. That Talbot 
would make an excellent officer to reform 
that moſt corrupt office. That, in what- 
ever he (Bute) ſhould do for his friends, 
he ſhould always, at tlie ſame time, con- 
ſider the ſervice of his maſter and of the 
public. I preſſed him much for Lord 
Talbot; to which he replied, that he had 
marks of all the diſtinclions that were 
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going. The Council accepted, and refuſed : 


in the promotions of Peerage, an Earldom. 
That he perceived, Lord Talbot meant a 
place of more conſequence than he. (Bute) 
wiſhed. He was ſorry for it for he was 
violent, and I might depend upon it, he 
would be impracticable in buſineſs. That 


Lord Talbot had uſed him unkindly. I 


ſaid all I could, and from my heart. I 
touched again upon Rice—he ſaid, he 
thought the board of trade no improper 
beginning, and that might poſſibly be 
ſhaped out. 1 ſaid, the offer of any 
thing directly from him, accepted or not 
accepted, I thought would be very kindly 
taken. That Henley owed his being made 
Chancellor, from Keeper, entirely to him, 
and that he had brought Henley's letter to 
ſhew me. I begged his Lordſhip to pre- 


ſerve that letter, as well as ſome others, 


he had ſhewn me, properly labelled and 
tied up: for the ingratitude of mankind 
might, make it of uſe to have preſerved 


them. He ſmiled, and faid he had already 


found it ſo: and then told me Martin's 
impettinent converſation at the Admiralty, 
in preſence of a dozen people, about a line 
92 to 
4 


— 
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to be drawn between the Scotch and the 1761. 
Engliſh, and that it ought to be obſerved Jan. 16. 


and continued. 


Lord Bute then ſaid, that he muſt ſee 
the Duke of Newcaſtle, to ſettle with him 
about the elections ſthorily. That, to thoſe 
who had propoſed to him to unite with the 
Duke upon conditions, he had ſaid ; he 
would agree to no conditions till he ſaw 
Talbot, Daſhwood, and Charles 'Town=- 
ſhend (which laſt, he ſaid, had ſworn al- 


legiance to him, for a time), had ſuch 
places as he wiſhed. 


As to the army, he wiſhed he could 
talk with an impartial officer: that he 
thought the King of Pruſſia and Prince 
Ferdinand were as popular as ever. I an- 
ſwered, that I thought the King of Pruſſia 
began to be very little 10: and that there 
was ſomething ſo ſervile in the education 
of an officer, that, if the officer found out 
what he deſired to hear, he might be ſure 
of hearing nothing elſe. That I thought 
Prince Ferdinand was become as unpopular 
in 
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in the army, as he was once popular—that 
he was accuſed of threes great heads of 
malverſation. The firſt was, that he had 
exacted complete pay for uncomplete 
corps: tlie ſecond; that not one ſhilling 
of all thoſe devaſtating contributions had 
been carried to the public account : the 
third, that he had received good money, 
and had paid the troops in bad; to a very 
great amount, and at a great diſcount : that 
this laſt was an affair mercantile and of 
exchange—and that, if the charge was 
true, I would undertake to find thoſe who 
ſhould lay it open to the world beyond 
contradiction. Lord Bute's notions about 
the war are very ſingular, and, I believe, 
not thoroughly digeſted : he thinks, the 
enemy will make a peace upon the preſent 
footing, if we go on conquering their 
lands, &c, I think, that they will never 
make peace with us, till we withdraw our 
troops actually, or till they think we deſign 
it. His opinion is, that withdrawing our 
troops would either effect a peace, or en- 
able us to carry on a war much cheaper» 
and by national means for national ends ; 

but 
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but what compenſation is to be made for 1761. 
Hanover? I replied according to the da- IAN 16. 
mage done, and the foundation muſt be, 
how much heavier the taxation of the 
electorate has been, than what it was un- 
der its natural Prince. He ſaid, that, if 
we made this ſeparate peace, we muſt ſtill 
pay the King of Pruſſia, which would 
make the war look more unnational. I 
thought not; but then, he ſaid, we muſt 
ſtop here, and not think of conquering 
any farther. I anſwered, I ſaw nothing 
to conquer, that France had as much loſt 
Martinico, as ſhe could loſe it that the 
French government had not received a ſix- 
pence from the duties, nor the ſubjects 
from their eſtates, theſe two years. He 
ſaid, all the produce came home in neutral 
ſhips. He then returned to the difficulties 
of indemuifying Hanover, if the troops 
ſhould be withdrawn, and the peace be 
made. And this makes me doubt, whether 
the King can be brought to abandon Hano- 
ver, which ſeems to me to be the only 


method to ſecure a good peace to that coun- 
try, as well as to this, 


The 
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The Keeper was yeſterday made Chan- 


cellor. 


Lord Bute came and was diffatisfied 
with the clamour about the beer, at the 
play-houſe, the evening in which the 
King was there. I mentioned to him the- 
intelligence which I had juſt received; 
that Mr. Pitt had told Mr. Beckford, laſt 
Friday, that all was over, and he would 
have no more to do. He replied, he did 
not believe it. He had not ſeen Mr. Pitt 
this fortnight, but had ſeen Mr. Beckford 
lately, who dropping in converſation that 
he wiſhed to ſee the King his own Miniſter, 
he (Lord Bute) replied, that his great 
friend Mr. Pitt did not defire to ſee the 
King his own Miniſter, and he might tell 
him ſo, if he pleaſed, for that it was very 


indifferent to him (Bute) if every word he 


ſaid was carried to Mr, Pitt. I aſked his 
Lordſhip, if he knew why the Parliament 
was kept on ſo long? he ſaid, he thought 
it was the better for him, as his friends had 
the more time to look about them, and 
that the Duke of Newcaſtle was deſirous 


to 


* 
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to have it end. I then aſked if he had 
ſettled the new Parliament with the Duke ? 
he replied, he had not ſeen his Grace for 
ſome days, but ſuppoſed he ſhould ſoon, 
and he would then bring his liſt with 
him. That what were abſolutely the 
King's boroughs, the King would name 
to; but where the Crown had only an 
influence, as by the cuſtoms, exciſe, &c. 
he could not be refuſed the diſpoſition of 
it, while he ſtayed in. That he had told 
Anſon, that room muſt be made for Lord 
Parker, who replied, that all was engaged : 
and that he (Bute) ſaid, what, my Lord, 
the King's Admiralty boroughs full, and 
the King not acquainted with it! that 
Anſon ſeemed quite diſconcerted, and knew 
not what to ſay. His Lordſhip was not 
for puſhing them yet, for if the peace was 
a bad one, as it muſt be; they would cer- 
tainly proclaim, that it was owing to their 
diſmiſſion, becauſe they were not ſuffered 
to bring the great work to a happy con- 
cluſion, to whom the glorious ſucceſſes, 
which had hitherto attended their conduct- 


ing it, were entirely to be attributed. In 
| F f ſhort, 
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ſhort, he ſeemed. to think, that nobody 
could ſtand ſuch a peace, as muſt be made 
upon the preſent ſyſtem, but thoſe who 


had brought us into that ſyſtem, and were 
the authors of it. 


His Lordſhip and I talked over Charles 
Townſhend's being Secretary at War, and 
Sir Francis Daſhwood's ſucceeding him. 
He ſeemed reſolved to come into Adminiſ- 
tration, but not yet. We agreed. that, if 
there was nothing irregular to be done, 
the new Parliament would be the King's, 
let who will chuſe it: he ſaid, it was very 
eaſy to make the Duke of Newcaſtle reſign, 
and he did not imagine that his Grace 
would do it in any hoſtile way, or make 
thoſe, whom he elected, oppoſe the Miniſ- 
try. But, who was to take it? was the 
queſtion, He did not ſeem to think it 
adviſeable to begin there, I replied, I 
ſaw no objection ; but if he thought there 
was, he might put it into hands that would 
reſign it to him, when he thought proper 
to take it; but that he muſt begin to be 
a public man, by taking ſomething, or elſe, 

the 


1 
the objection would be the ſame at ten years 1 761. 
end. He ſaid, that Holderneſſe knew no- FEB. 6. 
thing of what the Miniſter was doing for 
theſe laſt ten days, and therefore he began 


to think with me, that it was poſſible Pitt 
might reſign. 


HH ERE the Diary concludes ; but it is much to be re- 
gretted, that his Lordſhip did not continue it, during the 
very intereſting period, which immediately preceded his de- 
ceaſe. The confidential letters in my poſſeſſion, and his Lord- 
ſhip's anſwers to them (both of which he moſl carefully pre- 
ſerved) might aſſiſt me in carrying on the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, till within a month of his death : but, as I have nei- 
ther leiſure for ſuch an undertaking, nor ſufficient knowledge 
of that memorable era, to enable me to ſelect or digeſt the 
letters properly, I think it prudent to decline ſo arduous a ; 
taſk ; a taſk, indeed, that would have been attended with 
almoſt inſuperable difficulties : for we may naturally ſuppoſe 
that, in a written intercourſe between his Lordſhip and men 
of various principles, many of the letters and anſwers would 
convey repreſentations, very contradictory ta thoſe of others. 


Lord Melcombe was too experienced a courtier, to ſpeak 

the ſame language to all people : on the contrary, he was 

 fludious to aſſimilate his politicks to theſe of his correſpond- 

ents, and to make his ideas apparently conſonant to the 
opinions of thoſe men, from whom he expected emolument. 
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APPEND IX. 


THE enſuing Narrative is, by ſome years, prior 
to the earlieſt date of the Diary; but, as it is 
frequently alluded to in the work, the Editor has 
inſerted it in this Appendix; and he doubts not, 
that every honeſt man will unite with him in the 
patriotick wiſh, that this country may never again 
be diſtracted with diſſenſions, ſimilar to thoſe, 


which were the conſequences of the following 
tranſattion. 


For ſuch was the fatality of thoſe unnatural 
diſſenſions, that the judicious and provident part 
of the nation, and, alas! a Father too, could be 
juſtified in rejoicing, that a Prince of Wales was 
numbered with the dead. 
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or WHAT PASSED BETWEEN 
The PRINCE and Mr. DODING TON; 


AND AFTERWARDS BETWEEN. 


Sir ROBERT WAPOLE and Mr. DODINGTON : 


UPON 


The reſolution of his Royal Highneſs to bring a demand 
into Parliament, for an augmentation of his 
allowance to 100, ooo l. per ann. and for 
a jointure upon the Princeſs. 


9 7 EY 


N Monday, the 7th of February, 17 36-7, being 
informed that the Prince went to bed indiſpoſed, 

I thought it my duty to go to his lodgings next morn- 
ing ( Tueſday the 8th) to enquire of the Pages of the 
Back Stairs, after his health. I found his ſaddle 
horſes in the Court; they told me he was pretty well, 
and inſiſted upon letting his Royal Highneſs know I 
was there. I would not admit of it, being obliged, 
that morning, to attend the Treaſury, and the Houſe; 


but, before my coach could drive off, one of the Pages 


overtook me with a meſſage from the Prince to atzend 
him, 


| Ff4 I found 
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I found him with the ſervants in waiting about 
him, his boots on, and powdering his hair, to ride 
out. After having finiſhed his dreſs, he directed the 
gentlemen to withdraw; and then, with his uſual 
goodneſs, was pleaſed to talk to me very freely, upon 
the ſtate of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, and upon ſeveral 


other ſubjects, relating to tranſactions, and perſons, ot 
a publick nature. | 


After half an hour ſpent in this kind of converſa- 
tion, I humbly offered to take my leave; but he com- 
manded me to fit down again, and then ſaid that he 
would communicate a fecret to me of great importance, 
in which he ſhould deſire my aſſiſtance, and deſigned 
partly to employ me, I anſwered, that if his Royal 
Highneſs was pleaſed to truſt me with a ſecret, I had 
one favour to aſk, which was that he would tell it to 
nobody elſe, and then I would be anſwerable it ſhould 
remain a ſecret, He told me that it was not of that 
nature; that it would be known; that ſeveral people 
now knew it; but that no one ſervant of the Crown» 
as he believed, was acquainted with it: that having 
always had more kindnefs, and affection for me, than 
for any body, he thought he owed it me, (as he 
was pleaſed to expreſs himſelf) to communicate it to 
me, the firſt of any of the King's ſervants, and by his 
own mouth: that thoſe who were chiefly concerned, 
and engaged in it, were appriſed of this his reſolution, 
and not only approved, but even adviſed, that I 


ſhould be the firſt of the Court made acquainted 
with it, 


Exceedingly 


1111 


Exceedingly ſurpriſed as I was at this unexpected 
prelude, I only returned thanks, in the beſt manner I 
was able, for the gracious and condeſcending expreſ- 
ſions he was pleaſed to uſe, and really did not gueſs 
(as I naturally might have done, if I had not been ſur- 
priſed) what it tended to, He then entered into very 
bitter complaints of the uſage he had, all along, met 
with from the Adminiſtration, and even from their 
Majeſties: that he was not allowed wherewithal to 
live, &c. that he was reſolved to endure it no longer, 
and had determined to make a demand in Parliament of 
a jointure for the Princeſs, and of 1, ooo J. per ann. 
for himſelf, which his father had, when Prince, and 
which he looked on to be his right, both in law and 
equity. I objected to the very great danger of ſuch an 
undertaking ; put his Royal Highneſs in mind, how 
ſtrongly I had always been againſt it, when he for- 
merly mentioned it; and was going to ſhew the fatal 
conſequences it muſt produce, beſides the great impro- 
bability of ſucceſs. But he interrupted me, and ſaid, 
that it was too far gone for thoſe conſiderations; that 
he did not aſk my advice, but my aſſiſtance; he was 
determined upon the meaſure, and deſigned to ſend 
and ſpeak with my particular friends, namely, Sir 
Paul Methuen, Lord Wilmington, and the Duke of 
Dorſet ; but choſe out of Kindneſs to me, to acquaint 
me, firſt with it: that he would ſend to Sir Paul by 
Sir Thomas Frankland, and aſked me, if I would 
break the matter to them, and what, I believed, they 
would think of it. Senſible of the danger and diffi- 
culties that attend negociations of this delicate na- 
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ture, even among the beſt friends, I replied, as to the 
firſt part, that I humbly begg'd to be excuſed from 
breaking it; that whatever friendſhip thoſe gentlemen 
did me the honour to admit me to, I thought it a 
matter too high to undertake : that, as he had men- 
tioned his intentions of ſending to them, and as they 
were, by their rank, and affection to his Royal High- 
neſs, every way qualified to be conſulted, I thought it 
highly proper that he ſhould know their ſentiments 
from their own mouths, in an aftair of this very great 
importance; that then, what they ſaid to his Royal 
Highneſs, could not be miſtaken, and what he was 
pleaſed to ſay to them, could not be miſrepreſented, 
As to what they would think of it, I was confident, 
by what I felt myſelf, that they would be infinitely 
ſurpriſed z too much ſo, in my judgment, to give his 
Royal Highneſs any poſitive and determinate opinion, 
He ſaid, he did not want their opinion, but their aſ- 
ſiſtance, and what would my friend the Duke of Argyll 
do? Be extremely ſurpriſed too, without all doubt, 
Sir, I replied; I do not know what he will do, 
but I am confident, I know what he would not do, 
which is, he would not adviſe your Royal Highneſs to 
this meaſure, He anſwered, that the meaſure was fixed, 
that he was reſolved, and wanted no advice, but he 
would not ſend to him, nor to Lord Scarborough, but 
to the Duke of Dorſet, and Lord Wilmington he 
would ſend, being reſolved it ſhould come into the 
Houſe of Lords the ſame day, or ſoon after, let the 
fate of it be what it would in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. He ſtopped here a little, and uſed ſome ex- 
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preſſions, as if he would have me underſtand, that he 
had ſaid enough about all thoſe that he thought J lived 
with, in the cloſeſt connection. TI endeayoured, after 
aſſuring him with what affectionate duty we had always 
been his ſincere ſervants, to ſhew the great improba- 
bility of ſucceſs in ſuch an undertaking; but he cut 
me ſhort, and ſaid, None at all, that there were prece- 
dents for it; and mentioned that of the Princeſs of 
Denmark, in King William's time : that all the op- 
poſition, and the Tories were engaged in it; that as 
it was his own determination, and he had been adviſed 
by nobody, when he had reſolved it in his own mind, 
he thought it neceſſary to ſpeak to people himſelf ; he 
had done ſo, to Mr. Pulteney, Lord Carteret, Lord 
Cheſterfield, Maſter of the Rolls (Jekyll), and Sir 
William Wyndham ; that they were all hearty in it; 
that Mr. Pulteney, at the firſt notice, expreſſed him- 
ſelf ſo handſomely, that he ſhould never forget it: 
but ſaid he could, at that time, only anſwer for him- 
ſelf, not expecting the propoſition, but begg'd leave to 
conſult with ſome of his friends; which his Royal 
Highneſs granted him, and he had, fince, aſſured him 
that they were unanimous: that Sir William Wynd- 
ham had faid, that he had long deſired an opportunity 
of ſhewing his regard, and attachment to his Royal 
Highneſs; that he would anſwer for his whole party, 
as well as for himſelf; and that he was very happy, 
that an occaſion preſented itſelf to convince his Royal 
Highneſs, by their zealous and hearty appearance in 
ſupport of his intereſt, how far they were from being 
Jacobites, and how much they were miſrepreſented 
SEE, | under 
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under that name. [N. B. He ſpoke in the debate, but 
did not vote, and forty-five Tories were abſent. ] That 
Lord Winchelſea was gone down to Petworth, to 
bring up the Duke of Somerſet, who he thought would 
move it in the Houſe of Lords; that Mr. Sandys, Sir 
Thomas Saunderſon, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Waller, Sir 
John Barnard, and ſeveral others were acquainted 
with it, and highly approved it: that, poſſibly, Sir 
John Barnard might move it. He then aſked me, if 
I had really heard nothing of it from the Court, 
J aſſured him, with great truth, that I had not; from 
whence he was pleaſed to infer, how generally odious 
the Miniſter muſt be, that nobody would tell him a 
thing that ſo nearly concerned him, when by his Royal 
Highneſs's calculation of thoſe that knew it, and aſked 
leave to conſult their friends, there could not be leſs 
than from forty-ſix to fifty that muſt be acquainted 
with it: he added, that it would make an end of his 
power, or to that effect, which I had no reaſon to be 
ſorry for. I told him that, indecd, I had no reaſon, 
nor did I pretend to be partial to the Miniſter, but it 
was my misfortune to differ ſo far with his Royal 
Highneſs, that I thought this meaſure would be the 
moſt effectual one to ſecure and ſtrengthen him, He 
ſeemed much ſurpriſed at that, and aſked my reaſon. 
I faid I thought ſo, becauſe the Miniſter had, I believed, 
long ſince experienced, that he could have no hopes 
of governing by the approbation, and affection, of the 
people: that his only ſecurity, therefore, was his fa- 
vour, and hold at Court: and in my poor opinion, 
this unhappy meaſure would make the King's cauſe, and 
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his, inſeparable, and rivet him yet faſter, where his 
only ſtrength lay. I then humbly begg'd him to con- 
ſider the circumſtance of time; how far it might be 
conſiſtent with the known greatneſs and generoſity of 
his character, to make ſuch an attack, when his father 
was in a languiſhing condition. He replied, that he was 
ſenſible of that, but he could not help it: he was engaged, 
and would go through: the King could not live many 
years, but might linger thus a good while, and he could 
not ſtay that while : that the time, indeed, had its in- 
conveniencies of one ſort, and he wiſhed it otherwiſe, 
but it had its conveniencies of another; it would make 
people more cautious, and apprehenſive of offending 
him: that, beſides, he had told the Queen of it in the 
ſummer, and aſſured her that he deſigned to bring it 
into Parliament; that ſhe had treated it as. idle, and 
chimerical; that it was impoſſible that he ſhould 
make any thing of it, and ſeemed to think he was 
only in jeſt: that if his friends ſtood by him, he ſhould 
carry it in the Houſe, but if he miſſed there, he could 
not fail of it, in ſix months: that I ſhould know the 
family as well as any body; he always thought I did; 
but found that I did not, or would not: but he him- 
ſelf knew his own family beſt, and he would make a 
bet that, if he failed, now, he gained his point in leſs 
than a twelvemonth, by this means: in ſhort, he was 
reſolved, and too far engaged in honour to go back: 
that it was his due, and his right; abſolutely neceſſary 
to make him eaſy the reſt of his life: he could never 
want his friends but on this occaſion : thoſe that would 
ſtand by him in this, be ſhould always look on as his 
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friends, and reward as ſuch; thoſe that would not; 
he ſhould not reckon to be fo, they would have no- 
thing to expect from him; and ſeveral other expreſſions 
to that purpoſe: that it was to be brought in, ſoon; 
in what ſhape, whether by addreſs, or otherwiſe, he 
believed was not yet ſettled, but ſoon it muſt be. I 
made no particular anſwer to this laſt part, but only 
expreſſed my concern for the conſequences, and wait- 
ing on him down ftairs to his horſe, begg'd of him to 
conſider, how neceſſary it was to delay it from the 
great impropriety of the time, He ſaid, if a little time 
would do, it might be conſidered, but the King might 
linger out the ſeſſion in the ſame way. I took the 
liberty to aſk, what would be the ill confequence if 
that ſhould happen, and it ſhould go over to another 
ſeſſion. He ſaid that could not be, his honour was too 
far engaged; he could not, he would not ſtay, 


Here this converſation ended, without any direct de- 
mand to vote for this propoſal, on his fide ; and with- 
out any direct promiſe, or refuſal, on mine: and I left 
his Royal Highneſs with very great uneaſineſs and 
perplexity upon my mind, conſiderably augmented by 
the great eaſe and tranquillity that appeared upon his; 
which is the natural effect of great reſolutions, when 
they are fixed and determined. 


Upon reflection on what had paſſed, finding it was 


reſolved to apply, perſonally, to the Duke of Dorſet; 
Lord Wilmington, and Sir Paul Methuen, I thought 


it a duty of the friendſhip in which we had, ſo many 
years, 
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years, lived, to prepare them for ſo diſagreeable a con- 
ference: and firſt, as he was to be called on, the next 
day but one, I acquainted Sir Paul Methuen with it. 
We joined in lamenting the fate of this country, to be 
divided and torn to pieces by a diſunion in this Royal 
family, which, with ſo many ardent wiſhes, with the 
profuſion of ſo much blood and treaſure, we had, at laſt, 
ſo happily placed on the throne, to end all our divi- 
ſions, and protect us in union and tranquillity, We 
agreed that Sir Paul Methuen ſhould not ſeem to be 
any ways appriſed of the. cauſe of ſending for him, 
but ſhould lay hold on all overtures that ſhould be 
given him, to repreſent ſtrongly to his Royal Highneſs 
the very fatal conſequences of this undertaking ; and 
by no means give him any the leaſt reaſon, or encou- 
ragement to think, that he would vote for it. 


I then opened the matter to the Lords, We had 
ſeveral conferences upon it; and agreed to communi- 
cate it to Lord Scarborough, by the Duke of Doyſet. 
The Lords unanimouſly agreed to do their utmoſt to 
prevent this ill- adviſed attempt (if they were ſent to), 
and not to be hindered by any interruptions, from repre- 
ſenting ſtrongly to his Royal Highneſs, the fatal con- 
ſequences of it, But in caſe he perſiſted in it, to declare 
plainly to him, that they ſhould think themſelves 
obliged in conſcience, and in honour, to oppoſe it, as 
fatal to his Royal Highneſs, injurious to the King, and 
deſtructive to the quiet and tranquillity of the whole 
country: and deſired me to do fo too, in caſe it ſhould 
be my lot to be firſt called upon. | 
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Sir P. Methuen was not ſent for on Thurſday, 
which gave me ſome hopes (vain ones indeed) that the 
great coldneſs I had received the propoſition with, 
might have had ſome weight. On Friday the xith, I 
received a meſſage from the Prince, at Mr. Stanhope's, 
where I dined, to attend him next morning to Kew. 


I was not ſorry for the opportunity, being reſolved to 


leave no ambiguity in his Royal Highneſs's mind about 
my behaviour, and very apprehenſive that names going 
about, and miſrepreſented as doubtful upon fo important 
a point (how inſignificant ſoever) might influence, or 


miſlead unwary people. Before we roſe from table, at 


Mr. Stanhope's, a ſervant brought me word that Sir 
P. Methuen had been at my houſe, and left word that 
he was gone home. I went directly to wait on him. 
He was then juſt come from the Prince, to whom he 
had repreſented the danger and impracticability of this 
meaſure, with all the force and weight that became ſo 
honeſt and ſo honourable a man; and uſed all poſſible 
arguments, that a good head and a good heart could 
ſuggeſt, to diſſuade him from it; but all without ef- 
fect: that he then declared to him, that he could not 
be for him ; but, at the importunate and repeated re- 
queſt of his Royal Highneſs, and reflecting that he had 
not attended the Houſe, ſo as to give one fingle vote, 
ſince the exciſe bill, he had been prevailed on to promiſe 
his Royal Highneſs to be abſent, as he uſed.to be. 


On Saturday the 12th, early in the morning, I re- 
ccived a meſſage from the Prince, that he had put off 
his journey to Kew that day. However, being willing 
to 
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to come to an explanation, it was thought proper that 
I ſhould place myſelf in the way, and go to his Royal 
Highneſs's apartment, to enquire after his, and her 
Royal Highneſs's health. The Pages told me that he 
was not come from the Princeſs's bed- chamber, but 
was pretty well, and had altered his reſolution of going 
to Kew. I went away on foot, and did not return 
home all the morning. Juſt before three, one of the 
Prince's ſervants found me in the Park; told me he 
had been at my houſe, but the ſervants knowing no- 
thing of me, he had been all over the town after me, 
to let me know there was a miſtake in the morning 
meſſage, and that the Prince ordered me to dine with 
him, that day, at his houſe in Pall Mall. 


I dreſs'd, and got thither before his Royal Highneſs, 
but not before the company, which confiſted chiefly of 
his bed-chamber. When he came, he deſired the gen- 
tlemen to amuſe themſelves, and that he would take 
a walk with me till dinner. In the garden, after a 
little common converſation, he began by telling me 
that he had ſeen Sir Paul Methuen, and inſinuated that 
Sir P. ſeemed well enough ſatisfied with the propoſi- 
tion. I ſaid I was infinitely ſurpriſed, and mortified 
that I ſhould differ with him in opinion, in an affair 
of ſuch conſequence, conſidering the long friendſhip 
between us, which implied ſome ſimilitude of thinking. 
Upon which, he receded a little from that, and ſeemed 
to give me leave to think that Sir P. did not much ap- 
prove of it, but however, had promiſed to be abſent. 
Then he ſaid he had talked to ſeveral people, and 
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they all entered into it moſt heartily. Having taken 
my own party, I did not think proper to enquire who - 
they were, though I was very curious to know : being 
perſuaded, (and I am ſo ſtill) that there could not be 
one unprejudiced man in the nation of competent age, 
weight, and experience, to adviſe a Prince, that would 
approve of ſuch a meaſure. After ſome pauſe, he told 
me he had ſpoken to Mr. Hedges (his Treaſurer) and 
Lord Baltimore (of his bed-chamber) who were zea- 
loufly for it. I ſaid, no doubt his ſervants would vote 
for it; nobody could take it ill of them; they would 
have leave to do it. He anſwered, that *twas no mat- 
ter whoſe leave they had, ſo he had their votes. He 
added, that he had ſpoken to Mr. Arthur Herbert, who 
not only engaged for himſelf, but would bring in all 
his friends. I ſmiled, and ſaid, I did not apprehend 
that he could make any vote but his own. [His bro- 
ther was in France.] He ſaid he would bet Mr, Her- 
bert could make above five. I replied, that, if it were 
ſo, it muſt- be by making uſe of his Royal Highneſs's 
name. He ſaid, that every body was for him: he was 
abſolutely determined to bring it in: he would hear 
no advice upon it, and if there were but ſeven in the 
Houſe of Commons, and three in the Houſe of Lords for 
him, he would do it. I told him that, ſince he was abſo- 
lutely determined, I thought it neceſſary to lay my humble 
opinion before him, when he would pleaſe to receive it. 
He ſaid, he did not want my opinion, his party was taken. 
] replied, that I did not preſume to offer my opinion as 
what was to guide his actions, but to lay. before him 


what was to diredt and govern my own; which I 
7 ſhould 
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ſhould be glad to take the firſt opportunity of doing, 
this not being a proper one, becauſe I ſaw one of the 
gentlemen coming to acquaint his Royal Highneſs 
that dinner was ſerved, He took no notice of that, but 
walked into the wood, and ſaid that he would ſhew me 
the Duke of Somerſet's letter; which he did. It con- 
tained a pretty long account of the precarious ſtate of 
his Grace's health, which made it impoſſible for him 
to come to town : referred to Lord Winchelſea for his 
opinion of the communication he had received of his 
Royal Highneſs's intentions; and concluded by wiſhes 
that his Royal Highneſs may live many years, in health, 
proſperity, and plenty : he made me take notice of the. 
word plenty. 1 ſaid that, with humble ſubmiſſion, 
this letter did not ſeem to me to amount to a promiſe, nor 
give the leaſt proſpect of his Grace's coming to town. 
He ſaid it was no matter, he ſhould have his proxy, 
which was the ſame thing, [as indeed he had.] He 
then, with a great deal of vehemence, fell upon the 
difficulties he lay under: that as he had ſacrificed him- 
ſelf to the nation, by demanding a marriage (though the 
Princeſs was the beſt, and moſt agreeable woman in 
the world) the nation ought to ſtand by him: that if 
people would value their employments more than right 
and juſtice, he could not help it; though he was ſo 
ſtrong that he was ſure the Court durſt not touch any 
one that voted for him. I got an opportunity of put- 
ting in a word here, and ſaid, that I ſaw very well, 
little regard would be had to any profeſſions of not be- 
ing biaſſed by one's employment, though I thought 
my behaviour towards thoſe in power plainly ſhewed 
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(and to nobody more plainly than to himſelf) that J 
was not very ſolicitous about mine: but I did, in my 
conſcience, think (and believe that every honeſt man, 
whoſe circumſtances were above neceflity, would think ) 
this matter to be far above any pecuniary conſidera- 
tions: that a breach, ſo irreparable as this proceeding 
muſt occaſion, would, for the future, take off all the 
grace and luſtre of any employment of either fide : that 
no man of honour above neceſſity, could ſerve, for the 
future, with pleaſure, under the uneaſy apprehenſions 
that duty on the one fide might be miſconſtrued into 
diſaffection on the other: and therefore I humbly be- 
ſought him to believe that gentlemen, in this great caſe, 
would lay aſide thoſe leſſer conſiderations, and act upon 
ſuperior and more affecting motives, their duty to the 
whole, which I thought evidently in danger. He re- 
plied, that it was to no purpoſe to talk about things 
ſettled, and reſolved amongſt friends : that it was very 
hard he ſhould be all his life in want, and the only one 
in the nation that was not to have juſtice done him : 
that, now, was the time, and the only one, for people 
to do what they owed him; that he ſhould expect it of 
them; he aſked his right, and neither apprehended, 
nor foreſaw, any ill conſequences from it. I aſked 
him, if he did not think it very dangerous to him to 
drive things to ſuch an extremity between him, and his 
father, as might make it the intereſt of one half of the 
gentlemen of England, that he ſhould never come upon 
the throne ? He replied, why would they make them- 
ſelves deſperate? Why would they not do what they 
owed him, and what was juſtice? It would be their 
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own faults: did he deſerve leſs than the Princeſs of 
Denmark? The gentlemen ſtood by her. I endeavoured 
to ſhew him the difference of the caſe, in one eſſential 
point, which I thought moſt likely to ſtrike him, viz. 
In that caſe the addition was propoſed when the civil 
liſt was precarious, and not granted to King William 
for his life; and upon re-granting the duties which 


were then in the power of Parliament, that addition 


was demanded in her favour, . But he gave no attention 
to it, but walked'about with great precipitation, and 
a good deal agitated. As I ſaw there was no room left 
to make any impreſſion upon him, I thought it was 
high time to put an end to the converſation, and there - 
fore told him that ſince I found him unalterable in his 
reſolution, I would not preſume to offer any thing more 
in oppoſition to it, but muſt beg leave to give him my 
plain ſentiments as to myſelf: that I would have been 
glad to have had liberty to conſult my friends, becauſe 
it would have given my opinion more weight with my- 
ſelf, but as that could not be, and as I believed no- 
thing they could ſay would alter it, I thought myſelf 
obliged to declare to him, and I did it with great con- 
cern, that if this matter came into Parliament, I 
ſhould think myſelf obliged, in honour and conſcience, 
to give my abſolute diſſent to it, as pernicious and 
deſtructive to all the Royal Family, and to the nation 
in general. He ſeemed very angry, but curbed himſelf 
a little; and ſaid he could never have expected this 
from me; but he ſuppoſed then, that he was to expect 
all my friends againſt him, [meaning thoſe gentlemen 
of the Houſe of Commons whom he thought I could 
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influence.] I told him that I ſpoke only for myſelf; 
that 1 had not dropped the leaſt hint to any one of 
them; they would know it but too ſoon. This con- 
verſation brought us to the door; I ſaw he was very 
much heated, and, going in, he ſaid he muſt do as he 
could ; that in the Princeſs of Denmark's time there 
were gentlemen that valued doing right, more than 
their employments ; he was ſorry the race of them was 
extinct : I had only time to ſay, that I was to ſubmit 
to whatever his Royal Highneſs pleaſed to think, or 
ſay, and content myſelf with doing what I thought my 
duty. Thus we went to dinner, with a great deal of 
anxiety on my part, from the real affection, as well as 
reverence, that I bear him; and with much more 
freedom, and gaiety on his, than I could poſſibly 
put on. 


As ſoon as dinner and drinking was over, we roſe, 
and I ſhuffled myielf into the midſt of the company, in 
order to get away with the firſt of them, when he 
pleaſed to make us his bow; but he diſmiſſed them 
all, and ordered me to come with him into the little 
room. This converſation was much the longeſt, laſt- 
ing near two hours ; but as there was a great deal of 
repetition, I ſhall only put down what has not been 
already ſaid ; though ſcarce any thing was ſaid by him, 
in the two former, that was not irongly repeated, and 
inſiſted upon, in this, 


His Royal Highneſs began by telling me that he 
bad done with aſking me any thing more for his ſake, 
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but, as he had always had the greateſt kindneſs and af- 
fection for me, he would now talk to me a little, for my 
own. — That he deſired me ſeriouſly to conſider, in this 
affair, my own reputation in the world ; that it would 
ſuffer extremely by leaving him: that I muſt be ſenſi- 
ble, I had done myſelf a great deal of hurt in the opinion 
of mankind, already, by acquieſcing ſo much as I had 
done, in meaſures, with thoſe who had treated me, and 
all my friends ſo ill; but that it would be a great ag- 


gravation to that prejudice, if I neglected ſo advanta- 


geous an opportunity as this of getting free from it : 
and much more to this purpoſe. After humble thanks 
for his goodneſs, I replied that I was very ſenſible of 
the difficulties I lay under: that I had no choice to 
make but what muſt be diſagreeable, and painful to 
me: that as to the Miniſtry, I had very little regard to 
thoſe who treated me, or any of my friends ſlightingly: 
that I thought nobody cared leſs who knew it, or took 
leſs pains to conceal it : that in an affair, where I was 
convinced the whole was concerned, I muſt prefer my 
own integrity to the opinion of the world, and keep 
peace at home, whatever other people might think, or 
ſay. He ſaid it was ſtrange, that his beſt friends, and 
thoſe he counted moſt upon, ſhould be againſt him: 
that he wondered I ſhould conſider my own character, 
and my intereſt ſo little : he had always had the greateſt 
kindneſs for me, he was reſolved to ſhew it in the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing manner; why would I make it 
impoſſible? Why, when he ſhould have it in his power, 
give occaſion to have it thrown in his teeth, that he 
was going to diſtinguiſh one who had left him at the 
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only time that he could want his friendſhip? That I muſt 
be ſenſible, after this, he could ſee me no more upon 
the foot he had done. I faid, I was extremely ſenſible 
of the truth of all he had been pleaſed to ſay, and that 
I had no comfort on either ſide, but from the ſenſe of 
doing my duty: that my reaſon informed me this was 
a meaſure fatal to himſelf, and to the whole country; 
I was convinced of it; and my honour and conſcience 
obliged me to diſſent from it. He aſked me, ſuppoſing 
that were ſo, if I never had given a vote againſt my 
opinion, in concurrence with thoſe I had no reaſon to 
like? I anſwered, I had, many; and believed it was 
the caſe of every body who had acted with a party, either 
for, or againſt an Adminiſtration : that, in my opi- 
nion, buſineſs was not to be carried on in an abſtracted 
way, by conſidering every point ſimply, and without 
connection to the whole: but that I had never acted 
contrary to my opinion, where I thought the whole 
immediately concerned, as I ſtood convinced it was, 
in this; and therefore, no earthly conſideration could 
make me be for it. He then preſſed me much with the 
authority of the people engaged : Would I talk with 
Mr, Pulteney and Lord Carteret? and if I was con- 
vinced it was their opinion, and they thought it right, 
would I then be for 'it? It could do no hurt to ſee 
them at leaſt, I replied, I could have no doubt that 
they were engaged in it, after what his Royal Highneſs 
had been pleaſed to ſay ; and that Lord Carteret might 
be the more eaſily induced to it from a perſuaſion that 
it muſt drop in the Houſe of Commons, He ſaid, that 
if there were but three votes for it, the. , it ſhould 

come 
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come into the Houſe of Lords: did I think him fo 
ſimple as not to know Carteret? Would I ſee them? I 
anſwered, that I had the greateſt regard for Lord Car- 
teret's parts and abilities, and the moſt ſincere re- 
ſpect and value for Mr, Pulteney, with whom I had 
lived in an intimate acquaintance for ſome years, and 
whom I always reckoned one of the moſt conſiderable 
men this country had bred : that if his Royal High- 
neſs commanded me, I was very willing to wait on 
them, but in no ways upon the foot of altering my opi- 
nion, ſingly upon their authority, and becauſe the con- 
trary might be theirs: but (I overfhot myſelf fo far as 
to add), to ſhew his Royal Highneſs how much I was 
in conſcience perſuaded of the truth of my opinion, 
unequal as I was (and in nobody's thoughts more ſo 
than in my own), I would venture to talk with both 
thoſe gentlemen, before his Royal Highneſs, upon the 
conſequences of this meaſure ; and if they could ſhew 
me that the bringing it into Parliament would not be 
attended with the greateſt dangers, prejudice, and di- 
viſions, both in the Royal Family and the nation, 
be it right or wrong in itſelf, when brought in, then 
I would be for it. His Royal Highneſs dropp'd this 
propoſition (which I was extremely glad of, having 
given a very indiſcreet opening againſt myſelf), and ſaid 
it was his due; he hoped it was no fault to claim his 
due; and the Maſter of the Rolls told him that it was 
his right in equity. I ſaid that equity amongſt gentle- 
men, indeed, was underſtood to mean a plauſible de- 
mand to a thing ; but as the Maſter was a Judge in 
Equity, I was ſurpriſed at the expreſſion from bim, 

and 
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and could hardly believe that he would affirm to me, 
that there could be grounded a legal equity upon that 
ſtatute, to take the allotment of the eſtate thereby 
veſted in the Crown, out of the King's diſpoſition. He 
faid it was his right, he had one hundred and eighty 
engaged to ſupport him, and he hoped he ſhould ob- 


tain it. 


Not ſeeing the end of the converſation, I was re- 
ſolved, if poſſible, to do what I thought my duty, and 
to ſet before him the precipices he was going to plunge 
into, let the reception it met with be what it would ; 


and accordingly, I took the liberty of ſaying, that ſince 
it was abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould have 50,000 J. 
per ann. addition, I humbly begg'd leave to know of his 
Royal Highneſs, why he would not rather chuſe to 
aſk it of the Parliament, than to puſh this dangerous 
and deſperate meaſure? That I was highly ſenſible 
this propoſition was very far from being prudent, or 
adviſeable in itſelf, but, bad as it was, yet it was fo 
infinitely preferable to the other evil, that I would not 
only be for it, but would ſupport and maintain it with 
all my ſtrength; and would engage that all my friends, 
not only thoſe of the Houſe of Commons, but thoſe of 
the Houſe of Lords, would be for it. He ſaid, no, 
he thought the nation had done enough, if not too 
much for the family already : that he would rather 
beg his bread from door to door, than be a farther 
charge to them ; and that he would have it in this way, 
or not at all, I replied, that ſince he expreſſed fo 


much tenderneſs to the nation, I intreated him to 
conſider 
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conſider the ſtate to which he reduced it: to reflect on 
the profuſion of blood and treaſure we had laviſhed, 
to maintain our liberties and conſtitution : to remem- 
ber at what a vaſt expence we had brought over, and 
maintained his family, ſolely, and ſingly, to ſecure to 
us, and protect us in the quiet enjoyment of thoſe 
liberties, and that conſtitution ; and then to think 
what ſentiments it muſt raiſe in every honeſt country 
gentleman of great property, who have warm wiſhes 
to all the Royal Family, and who expected no- 
thing but a good word, and a kind look from 
every part of it in return; to think a little, J ſaid, 
what that body of men muſt feel, to be dragg'd, un- 
avoidably, by that very Royal Family, into the fatal 
neceſſity of being deſperate with the poſſeſſor of, or 
the ſucceſſor to the Crown : that, for my part, I 
ſhould not be ſurpriſed, if they all abſented themſelves 
from the Houſe, with hearts full of diſcontent, and 
diſtaſte on both ſides. He ſaid, that if they would not 
do their duty cheerfully, they muſt be frightened into 
it; or to that effect; he could not ſuffer all his life, &c. 
I aſked him, if he thought they were to be frightened ; 
and if they were, I appealed to his generoſity, if that 
were a juſt return: that I moſt earneſtly ſupplicated 
him not to overturn the conſtitution, and the whole 
Royal Family together : that I had always been bred 
in monarchical principles, ſuch as were conſiſtent with 
a free people : that I could no more help the people to 
intermeddle with the juſt rights of the Crown, than 
tamely fit ſtill, and fee the Crown invade and deſtroy 
the 
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the juſt rights of the people. Did he, could he believe, 
that if the King were to propoſe to a council, for 
their opinion, whether he ſnould give his Royal High- 
neſs 50,0007. or 100,000 J. per ann. that any of thoſe 
Lords he had named, or myſelf, ſhould have a mo- 
ment's difficulty in delivering and ſupporting our 
opinion for the larger ſum ? Surely he could not; 
there we ſhould act according to our duty, and conſti- 
tutionally; but to bring the Parliament into the 
King's cloſet, for them to examine into his moſt pri- 
vate, domeſtick affairs, intrude themſelves into the go- 
vernment of his private eſtate and family, was, ſurely, 
the moſt fatal precedent that could be made, and the 
moſt unheard-of to be attempted by a Prince that was 
to ſucceed him : that I moſt earneſtly conjured him to 
conſider what he was doing: that we all hoped he 
would have children ; that he knew he had a brother ; 
if it ſhould happen, when he was on the throne, that 
diſcontents ſhould ariſe (and there had been diſcon- 
tents under the beſt Princes that ever reigned), how 
would he like to have a Parliament tell him, that the 
Duke was an amiable, and a popular Prince, of great 
merit and expectation, that they thought his appanage 
too ſmall, and deſired his Majeſty to double it: that he 
was born in England, and the nation could not think 
themſelves ſafe in keeping up ſuch an army, unleſs the 
Duke was declared General ? Would he like this ? and 
yet this they might do, they would have a precedent 
for it, and what was more extraordinary, and unan- 
ſwerable, a precedent of his own making. He ſaid he 
knew how to avoid that: he gave me his word he 

would 
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would make his children and his brother entirely eaſy, 
they ſhould have moſt ample allowances ; that would 
be a moſt effectual way to keep every body quiet. I 
aſked him if he was ſure that they would be all, and 
always reaſonable ? Would all thoſe that adviſed them, 
be ſo? Could he be blind to what fatal foundations he 
was laying for future diſturbances? And begg'd him 
to conſider, that even rebellions, with a Prince of the 
Blood at the head of them, loſt a great deal of the 
horror, and even of the danger of common rebellions. 
I deſired, that he would talk to the Duke of Argyll, 
and Lord Scarborough, to ſee if I was fingle in my 
apprehenſions. He ſaid, no, the Duke of Argyll was 
too deeply engaged with the Court, by his employments. 
J intreated him to look on the Duke in a far ſuperior 
and more juſt light, as one of the firſt of his father's 
ſubjects, and more ſo, by his firm and unalterable at- 
tachment, arid unavoidable connection to the whole 
Royal Family, than by his rank ; but, however, Lord 
Scarborough had no employment. He till ſaid, no; 
Scarborough, he knew, was always full of his fears, which 
he laughed at. I replied, that I was ſure, if Lord 
Scarborough had his fears, they were for his Royal 
Highneſs, and not for himſelf, He ftill refuſed to 
ſpeak to either of them, and ſaid that, now he did not 
think to ſpeak to the Duke of Dorſet or Lord Wil- 
mington. I begg'd him to believe, that I only ſpoke 
my own ſentiments, and not to alter his deſign of 
ſending for them upon that. He ſaid, no, it was to no 
purpoſe ; he knew we were in the ſame way of thinking, 
and was ſatisfied he could expect nothing from thence, 
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ſo would not ſend for them ; nor would he, now, for 
Sir Thomas Frankland, or Sir Conyers Darcy, as he 
once deſigned. I till perſiſted to defire, that he would 
not include thoſe gentlemen with me, who knew no- 
thing of it; but he perſiſted in the contrary, which 
made me ſay that I was extremely ſorry that he would 
not ſpeak to gentlemen of that character; and that I 
did not believe he would find one diſpaſſionate man, 
unheated by oppoſition, of figure enough to be conſulted, 
who would not moſt ardently and vehemently adviſe 
his Royal Highneſs againſt this meaſure, He then re- 
newed his inſtances ſtrongly to make me for it, and ſaid 
he ſhould make a very bad figure in the world, when it 
appeared that his beſt friends were againſt him, (and 
this he repeated often) in the only point he could want 
them, and in a point I well knew he was, always, entire- 
ly ſet upon, and had always had in view. I replied, it 
was true, I did know he was always bent upon it, 
but his Royal Highneſs as well knew, that I always 
as conſtantly oppoſed this way of attempting it: that 
| he well knew that my firmneſs on this head was the 
firſt, and chief cauſe of his withdrawing, for theſe two 
years laſt paſt, the confidence he formerly honoured me 
with : that I ſpoke it without the leaſt thought of 
complaint, but he knew it was ſo; and therefore, as I 
could, by no means, charge his Royal Highneſs with 
acting inconſiſtently in purſuing this view; he muſt 
alſo do me the juſtice to own, that I acted conſiſtently 
with myſelf in diflenting from it : that as he had been 
graciouſly pleaſed often to uſe the word friends leaving 
one, friends not aſſiſting one, &. I moſt humbly 
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begg'd leave to ſubmit, if it was friendly to take a re- 
ſolution of the higheſt nature, a reſolution one was 
known to be againſt, and unalterably to fix that reſolu- 
tion, with I could not ſay who; not with the friends, 
certainly, of thoſe he was graciouſly pleaſed to call 


friends; and all this, without the leaſt communication 


to them till it was irrecoverable ; without giving 
them the leaſt opportunity of having their objections 
weighed, or their ſcruples removed ; but only to tell 
them that the thing was fixed, and they mult follow, or 
refuſe it. He then ſet forth how unpopular the Court 
had made itſelf through the nation, which was much 
the reverſe on his ſide. I told him, that I reflected, 
with much concern, on any unpopularity, but was 
thoroughly perſuaded that this meaſure would leſſen 
the unpopularity where he ſeemed to expreſs the 
greateſt diſlike ; and lay a foundation for it, where he 
thought, and I was perſuaded there was none; be- 


cauſe I was convinced that an attack upon his Royal 


Father, of this nature, and at this time, would produce 
ſo incurable a diviſion, that when men's firſt paſſions 
ſubſided, and they began to reflect coolly ; the authors 
and adviſers of this meaſure, (I did not know them, 
but the world would certainly fix it ſomewhere, un- 
juſtly perhaps) would, in the end, become the deteſta- 
tion of mankind, and perhaps of poſterity, He till 
continued to preſs me warmly, and faid that my 
being againſt him cut off his fingers; but ſure I could 
not deny him to be abſent, if I would not be for him, 
I told him, that as I now ſtood informed, it was im- 


poſſible for me to be abſent; when I had taken a ma- 
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ture reſolution upon a thing of this weight, I thought 
it would be inconſiſtent with my honour and reputa- 
tion, not to dare to ſhew it : that, however, if I could 
find any means to ſatisfy my honour to myſelf in being 
abſent, I would wait on his Royal Highneſs again, 
but, as I now was informed, I thought it impoſſible ; 
and that nothing could happen to me ſo fatal, not even 
his Royal Highneſs's diſpleaſure, as to leave the leaſt 
ambiguity upon his mind of my conduct. He afked 
what I meant by ambiguity? I aid, to leave any 
doubt with his Royal Highneſs, or reaſon for him to 
ſuppoſe, that I would be for him, or abſent, when he 
would afterwards hear that I was againſt him. He 
ſaid, it was very ſtrange that I would not be abſent, 
when I had faid, that I thought it natural that many 
gentlemen of great honour and property would refuſe 
to vote in this queſtion. I replied, that I could not be 
abſent, becauſe I did not come under the latter part of 
the deſcription I had made of them, for I had faid, 
that what would make ſuch gentlemen be abſent, 
would be a motive of diſlatisfa&tion againſt both, for 
having driven them to that extremity : now that could 
never be a motive with me, to whatſoever extremities I 
might be reduced. He ſaid, he ſaw then that he was to 
expect me, and all my friends (meaning the Common- 
ers) againſt him, I told him, that as to my friends, I 
had not dropp'd the leaſt hint to them of this affair : 
that I hoped, for his ſake, they would not ſee it in 
the light that I did; and did promiſe him, that I 
would uſe no one argument to induce them to do ſo: 


but for myſelf, it was with great concern I was obliged 
: to 
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to lay, that T muſt be againſt it, unleſs I could find 


reaſons, which I did not then ſee, and which I be- 


lieved it impoſlible to find, to be abſent; if I did, I 
would certainly wait on his Royal Highneſs again, 
and let him know it. Thus ended the moſt painful con- 
verſation I ever had, or, I believe, ever ſhall have; 
whilſt I live. 


As what is put down here Is only to aid my own 
memory, while the tranſaction is freſh, and in parti- 
culars, only, where I was immediately concerned, L 
will not ſay when the Miniſtry firſt knew of this reſo- 
lution : though, I think, I have undeniable reaſons to 
believe, they did not know it till Sunday the 17th, at 
ſooneſt; more probably not till Monday the 14th, which 
is extremely ſurpriſing. On Wedneſday the 16th it 
was publick, and I was ſtopp'd by ſeveral gentlemen in 
the Houſe of Commons, who deſired my opinion; 
which I gave to none. Sir Robert Walpole deſired me 
to ftay the riſing of the Houſe, that he might ſpeak 
with me: I did fo; and when the Houſe was almoſt 
empty; we went behind the chair together, He was, 
then; ſo little informed of people's opinions, that he 
began by ſaying, that he defired to ſpeak to me without 
reſerve ; and therefore would aſk me, frankly, if upon 
this great queſtion, I would give him a meeting: I an- 
ſwered, that this great queſtion was not new to me: 
that for three years preceding the two laſt, it had been 
the great ſtruggle of my life to prevent it from break- 
ing out then: that I would not have done fo, if I had 
not entirely diſapproved it; and that from that time, 
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up to this very hour, I had never ſeen any one reaſon 
to induce me to alter my opinion. He ſaid it was a 
very handſome declaration, and he thanked me; but 
that I well knew many things were liable to be im- 
puted to us, which we were not guilty of, and there- 
fore begg'd me to ſpeak to my friends. I ſaid, that I 
deſired there might be no miſtakes between us upon 
a ſubject of this importance; that I ſpoke for myſelf 
plainly, and openly, I always diſapproved of this meaſure 
as pernicious, and fatal to the whole Royal Family, and 
as ſuch, would give my publick diſſent to it. As to 
what he called my friends, I ſuppoſed he meant Mr. 
Dodington, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Beaghan, and the 
two Meſſrs. Tucker. He ſaid, yes. I replied, that as 
to this matter, I would tell him the whole truth, in- 
different how far he credited it: that it would be idle 
to tell him that I did not know of this meaſure, for I 
did, long fince, but under ſuch reſtrictions that hin- 
dered me from communicating it to any body ; that I 
regarded thoſe ties, and had not even hinted it to any 
one of thoſe gentlemen ; but as the thing was now 
publick, I had already ſpoke to ſome of them, and did 
deſign to do ſo to the reſt, to meet me that night; 
but, as yet, could give him no manner of gueſs as to 
their opinion in this matter. He again deſired me not 
to do the thing by halves, becauſe it would be im- 
puted, I told him that they were independent gentle- 
men ; that though their fortunes were not large, yet 
they were ſufficient, and they were reſolved they always 
ſhould be ſufficient to keep them in independency ; 
that he beſt knew they had not been regarded, or treated 
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in a manner to give them any great preſent expectations. 
He interrupted me here, and ſaid we underſtood one 
another; that what I ſaid with relation to thoſe gen- 
tlemen was true, and had proceeded from not being in 
a ſituation to have it otherwiſe, [meaning the coldneſs 
between us.] I replied, that I did underſtand him, 
but as he knew they had no preſent expectations, I 
could by no means ſay how far they would care to for- 
feit the proſpect of all future favours and advantages. 
He preſs'd me again to ſpeak to them, for, indeed, it 
would be imputed. His repeating that ſo often heated 
me a little, and made me tell him, that I very little 
regarded what might be imputed to me unjuſtly : had 
I any pretenſions? any expectations? What had I 
aſked, or pretended? He knew I had none; if I had, 
let him ſay it. He ſaid it was very true; that I muſt 
be ſenſible that there had been great miſunderſtandings 
between us, he was willing to ſuppoſe on both ſides, 
but that ſo great a ſervice as this wiped out a multi- 
tude of things. I anſwered, that what I ſhould do was 
from a motive of my duty, that I neither aſked, nor 
expected any reward for it, nor pretended any thing 
from it: that as to the gentlemen, I would, as I de- 
ſigned, lay the matter fairly before them, and plainly 
tell them which way I ſhould vote : whether my exam- 
ple would influence them, they muſt determine, but I 
ſhould uſe no arguments to do it. 


I did fo the ſame night: and they, from their own 
judgments, entirely unbiaſſed, or attempted to be ſo 
by me, all determined to vote for the King. 
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On Sunday the 20th, about twelve gentlemen met 
#t Sir Robert Walpole's to be informed (as the cuſtom 
is of all thoſe meetings) of what is reſolved upon, in- 
ſtead of being conſulted (as the cuſtom ought to be) 
upon what ſhould be reſolved on. 


When the company was gone, I told Sit Robert 
Walpole that I had laid the matter before the gentle- 
men, and that I found they were diſpoſed to act in the 
ſame manner that I had declared I would do. He 
thanked me, and was going on (as I thought) to 
mention future expectations; but I prevented him, by 
continuing to ſay, that if I had been ſo unfortunate as 
to take another part in this unlucky affair, than that 
which the real ſenſe of my duty, and zeal for the whole 
Ro al Family had determined me to take, I believed he 
mult be very ſenſible that the connection between 
thoſe gentlemen and me was ſuch, that we ſhould not 
have differed in opinion. He ſaid there could be no 
manner of doubt of it. I added, that I then left him 
to conſider whether, beſide that real ſenſe of my duty, 
J had had, from the day this King came upon the 
throne, up to that hour, any one inducement to 
do what I had reſolved to do. He anſwered, to be 
ſure not ; the miſunderſtandings between him and me 
were very publick, but now——>and was going on, but 
I thought it not proper to enter into explanations, and 
interrupted him by ſaying, I did not mention this in 
any the leaſt way of complaint, but thought I owed 
myſelf ſo much juſtice as to put him in mind of it: 
that as I acted from à principle of honour and con- 
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ſcience only, I was very regardleſs of the conſequences 
that might happen to me from it ; though I was not fo 
blind as not to ſee that I ſtood expoſed to future re- 
ſentments by it, at leaſt as much as any gentleman in 
England : with which I took my leave. On Tueſday 
the 22d, the motion was made by Mr, Pulteney, and 
ſeconded by Sir John Barnard ; the meſſage and anſwer 
produced by Sir Robert Walpole. The Houſe divided 
between twelve and one; the numbers for the King 
were 234, for the Prince 204. There were 45 Tories 
abſent; 35 members voted for the Prince againſt us, 
who, I think, never voted againſt us before, 


On Friday the 25th, the ſame motion was made in 
the Houſe of Lords ( where I was alſo), by Lord Carteret, 
and ſeconded by Lord Gower: the debate laſted till 
paſt eight, when the motion was rejected, The num- 
bers for the King were z for the Prince _. 


Thus ended this unhappy affair in Parliament : 
God only knows where the conſequences of it will 
end in a nation, where, by the profligacy and diſſo- 
luteneſs of their manners, the people ſeem to have for- 
feited all pretence to the divine favour and interpoſition ; 
and where baſeneſs, degeneracy, and corruption, is ar- 
rived to ſuch a height, as to make them an eaſy prey, 
not only to the. glaring qualities, and miſcalled virtues 
of great, ill-deſigning Princes; but even to the moſt 
barefaced, deſpicable attempts of the weakeſt, when- 
ever they ſhall think fit to employ a little low cunning, 


and open corruption to enſlave them, 


H h 3 


Mr. Dodington's Anſwer to the Prince, delivered, 
by Mr. Ralph, to the Earl of Middleſex, who 
preſented it to kis Royal Highneſs, March 11, 
1748-9. | 


Alluded to in page 2. 


7 
r HAT his Royal Highneſs may be thoroughly 
convinced, that Mr. Dodington is, in earneſt, diſpoſed 
to be as ſerviceable to his Royal Highneſs, and this 
country, as his circumſtances and abilities will give 


him leave, he has reſigned the office he had the honour 
to hold under his Majeſty. 


And having premiſed thus much, he humbly hopes 
he may be indulged in ſaying, That, if, by the moſt 
gracious offers his Royal Highneſs is pleaſed to make, 
of receiving him to the ſame degree of favour and pro- 
tection as he once enjoyed, his Royal Highneſs means 
to admit him to the honour of being about his perſon, 
at his leiſure hours, as a moſt reſpectful, moſt affec- 
tionate, and moſt diſintereſted attendant, he ſhall re- 
ceive that great condeſcenſion, with all the reverential 
duty and reſpect, that becomes him, to a great and 
amiable Prince, who is thoroughly capable, by that 
means, of making the decline of his life much the hap- 
pieſt part of it. 


H h4 But 
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But as to entering into his Royal Highneſs's publick 
buſineſs ; to adviſe, or dire& the meaſures, which his 
Royal Highneſs may think fit to have purſued in Par- 
liament, by his family, and followers, while himlſelt, 
and his yery few, moſt efficient friends, are not in his 
Royal Highneſs's ſervice, or preſuming to take a lead; 
or invite, or engage others, to follow his Royal High- 
neſs's ſtandard ; he humbly hopes it will, in no degree, 
be expected from him ; becauſe he knows, and is con- 
vinced, that his rank and fortune mult render ſuch an 
attempt vain and impracticable : nor does he believe, 
that any body, much his ſuperior in both, could effec- 
tually ſerve his Royal Highneſs in that way, how ne- 
cellary ſoever it may be, without thoſe additions. 


The following Letter and Memorial, was ſent to 
the Prince of Wales, by Mr. Dodington, October 
13, i749, and is taken notice of in page 12. 
Mr. Dodington adviſes his Royal Highneſs not 
to appear at the head of oppaſition, and attempts 
to diſſuade him from even encouraging any op- 
poſition, with ſuch ſenſible and honeſt arguments 
that would refiett honour upon the moſt upright 
Stateſman, 


SIR, Hammerſmith, Oct. 13, 1749, 


I CAME from Eaſtbury, to Hammerſmith, laſt night, 
but too late to pay my duty to your Royal Highneſs, 
1 We as 
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as I deſigned when I fat out. I hope to have that 
honour and happineſs, ſome time this morning, if 
your Royal Highneſs ſhould happen to be at leiſure. 


In the mean time, I humbly preſume to lay the in- 
cloſed Memorial before your Royal Highneſs, to fill 
up a ſerious quarter of an hour; and as a proof that 
your ſervice has not been out of my head, or heart, 
ſince I left your Royal Preſence, 


I am, &c. 
— — 


Memorial for the Prince. 


OQober 12, 1749, 
SIR, 


Trove H I muſt own I am under but little, per- 


haps too little conſtraint, when I converſe with your 
Royal Highneſs, in the familiarity of private life, 
which your condeſcenſion, often, calls me to: Yet, 
when I approach you in the light of a great Prince, 
of admirable endowments, by nature ; highly improved 
by art and obſervation ; a Prince with one foot on the 
throne of a, once, great, and powerful People; called 
thither by Providence, to prevent, or compleat its 
ruin: when I approach you in this light, and, above 
all, when I conſider, that I am called to offer my ſerious 
opinion, relating to a conduct that muſt determine 
this awful event; I confeſs I am too much agitated, 
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between the reſolution of doing my duty to my country, 
and the fear of offending by too full, and plain a diſ- 
charge of it, to ſpeak to your Royal Highneſs with 
that calmneſs of mind, that full poſſeſſion of myſelf, 
which the greatneſs of the object, the operation, and 
the actor require, upon ſo ſolemn an occaſion, 


J have, therefore, choſen this way of memorial, as a 
means to lay my thoughts before your Royal Highneſs, 
in a leſs confuſed manner, and, at the ſame time, to 
give you an opportunity of examining them, as your 
leiſure and inclination ſhall dictate : humbly hoping, 
only, that you will give them a full and calm conſi- 
deration, as the ſettled opinion, after much reflection, 
of a man bound by duty, and impelled by gratitude 
and inclination, to prefer your true glory and intereſt, 
and the welfare of this country (which are inſeparable), 
to all other, earthly, conſiderations; and one, who 
looks upon the faithful diſcharge of this great duty, as 
the moſt important article he is anſwerable for, to 
Almighty God, before whom he expects, ſhortly, to 


As nobody has ſeen this paper; elegance, and accu- 
racy, it may, poſſibly, want: ſincerity, and affection, 
it, certainly, will not: the head may err; the heart 


cannot, 


I ſhall begin, Sir, with parliamentary affairs, ſo far 
forth only, as they relate to the part your Royal High- 
neſs, in your preſent ſituation, ought to take in them, 

5 | by 
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by thoſe who are more immediately honoured with 
your character, and protection. 


I chuſe to begin with this head, becauſe it is moſt 
preſſing in point of time; becauſe it is what you are, 
moſt deeply, engaged in; and becauſe (though per- 
haps unavoidably at firſt) it is, now, become the 
ſource, and cauſe of all the moſt conſiderable diffi- 
culties you labour under; and which, each in its turn, 
may be the ſubject of different memorials, if you ſhall 
pleaſe to approve of this method of laying my thoughts 
before your Royal Highneſs. 


The narrow meaſure of governing by a party, which 
has, unfortunately, attended the frequency of Parlia- 
ments, (a thing, in itſelf, moſt deſirable) ſeems to 
have been the occaſion, that oppoſition has, too fre- 
quently, changed its views, from the redreſs of grie- 
vances, (its ancient, and only juſtifiable object) to a 
purſuit of private preferment, or private reſentment. 
Let us take them ſeparately, and ſee, if a Prince of 


Wales can appear at the head of either, conſiſtent with 
his true greatneſs. 


And firſt, let us conſider an oppoſition carried on 
for the private preferment of the oppoſers.— Can a 
Prince of Wales be preferred? He muſt be King; and 
as he can be nothing elſe, can ſuch an oppoſition make 
him ſo, one hour before his time? or if it could, would 
he not reject it with horror and indignation ? 


Let 
* 


E 
Let us, next, form to ourſelves an oppoſition 
founded upon reſentment; a reſolution to pull down, 


poſſibly to puniſh, thoſe that have offended us, without 
conſidering conſcquences. 


Will a Prince of Wales appear to act publickly, 
from reſentment, and paſſion only? and that too, un- 
der the diſadvantage of appearing to do it, peeviſhly, 
perſonally, ineffectually; when he muſt, one day, have it 
in his power to do it, nobly, nationally, and effectually? 


Having ſhewn that the ends, to which oppoſitions 
have been, uſually, directed, are inconſiſtent with the 
intereſt, and true glory of a Prince of Wales, in your 
preſent ſituation ; let us examine, if the methods of 
oppoſition, employed to attain thoſe ends, are better 
calculated for your Royal Highneſs's great purpoſes, 


In the firſt caſe, then, that I have ſtated, which is 
that of an oppoſition founded on ſelf-intcreſt, only: 
the methods, in ſhort, are a ſteady and unvariable 
attention to propoſe every thing that is ſpecious, but 
impracticable, or unſeaſonable: to depreciate and leſ- 
ſen every thing that is blameleſs, and to exaggerate 
and inflame every thing that is blameable; in order to 
make the people deſire, and the Crown conſent, to the 
diſmiſſion of thoſe in power, and place, to make room 
for the leaders, and followers of the oppoſition. But 
a Prince of your elevation, Sir, cannot act as the head 
of any Adminiſtration; *tis deſcending too low : nor 
can your followers act under any, without ceaſing to 


be 
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be ſo. I humbly think, it is not your intereſt to drive 
them from you; and I am ſure, it is not theirs, to 
quit the certain favour of a King, whom they wilt 
have contributed to make a great King, for the uncer- 
tain, ill-will'd, precarious emoluments, which they 
may ſnatch, in the ſcramble of a new Adminiſtration, 
forced upon the Crown. 


The methods of carrying on the ſecond ſort of op- 
poſition I have mentioned, in which, reſentment is the 
chief motive and ingredient, admit of a very ſhort 
diſcuſſion: they are much the ſame with the other, 
only heightened, and inflamed. Propoſing things, not 
only unſeaſonable, but dangerous, and ſubverſive of 
government itſelf : oppoſing right, and wrong, with 
equal vehemence: and endeavouring to overturn the 
whole ſyſtem, rather than not reach thoſe, who have 
the ſupreme direction of it. I preſume, you, Sir, who 
are, by Providence, called to govern, will not contri- 
bute to make all government impracticable, or ſacrifice 
to reſentment and paſſion, the welfare and proſperity 
of the people, in which, your own intereſt and glory 
is inſeparably implicated, and involved : nor will thoſe, 
who hope to govern under you, find their account in 
ſuch a method of oppoſition. 


Be pleaſed, Sir, to let us make a little ſtand, here, 
to ſee what we have proved; and to conſider, what 
conſequences, neceſſarily, follow from the things 
proved, that ought to influence your preſent, and future 
conduct, 


It 
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It is proved, I hope beyond all poſſibility of doubt, 
that the oppoſitions we have ſeen carried on, in this 
country, hitherto, are neither becoming your Royal 
Highneſs, in your preſent ſituation, nor advantageous 
to your followers : that ſuch an oppoſition never can, 
either by its means or its ends, eſtabliſh that point, 
which, alone, ought to influence the publick actions 
of a Prince: of a Prince like you, Sir, who want only 
to be ſeen, as you really are, not as you are miſrepre- 
ſented, (to which miſrepreſentations, the oppoſition 
has, unavoidably, furniſhed ſome foundation and pre- 
text) to become the ſole object of mankind's expecta- 
tion, for the redreſs of all the grievances they feel, 
and the diſpenſation of all the future benefits they 
hope for, 


Admitting, then, all this to be proved, what follows 
from it? Are we to infer, that the oppoſition, which 
your Royal Highneſs countenanced and protected, 
was improperly and injudiciouſly entered into, and 
conſequently, that there ought to be no oppoſition 
at all? Are one, or both of theſe points, the doc- 
trine you would eſtabliſh? Neither the one nor the 


other. 


I am ready to own, that, conſidering the humiliating 
ſituation prepared for your Royal Highneſs, at your 
firſt coming to Britain, perhaps you had no means of 
procuring yourſelf a proper independeney, but by 
having recourſe to the unprincely weapon of oppo- 


ſition. | 
I will, 
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I will, alfo, willingly admit, that ſuch an indepen- 
dence was neceſlary to eſtabliſh the dignity, and great- 
neſs of your repreſentation, and to ſhew you, in the 
proper light of a mediator between the King and the 
people: one, from whom they are to hope, and ex- 
pect every benefit they wanted, either by your inter- 
ceſſion with, or ſucceſſion to ſovereign power, 


But as theſe conceſſions are true, and juſtify your 
conduct towards the attainment of that neceſſary inde- 
pendence, your Royal Highneſs muſt, on the other 
fide, own, that your being obliged to purſue it, by 
thoſe means, has forced you to ſubmit to many things, 
painful to you, in the execution: improper audiences 
and applications, condeſcenſions and familiarities, 
that, I humbly apprehend, you feared, and felt, muſt 
leſſen that greatneſs, and publick ſignificance, which, 
by the independence then ſtruggled for, you were la- 
bouring to advance, and eſtabliſh, 


Your Royal Highneſs muſt alſo allow, that, as this 
purſuit carried in its face the full likeneſs of a private, 
pecuniary eſtabliſhment; the bulk of mankind, not 
being taught to ſee it as the foundation of that inde- 
pendence neceſſary to make you their advocate, or their 
defender, in caſe they ſhould be aggrieved ; the bulk 
of mankind, I ſay, not being taught to ſee, or rather 
being taught not to ſee it in that light, judged of it in 
groſs, and, as it carried private intereſt in the face, 
concluded (fince you went into Court upon gaining 
your point), that the ſame private intereſt was inter- 
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woven with the whole, and compoſed the conſtituent 
and effential parts of your intention, and deſign. 


So that the unavoidable coriſequences of this method 
of oppoſition became a drawback upon itſelf; and, it 
ſome degree, defeated its own ſucceſs. For, though 
the neceſſary independency was eſtabliſhed, there was 
ſtill ſomething wanting, to ſtamp, and impreſs upon 
the minds of the people, that exalted opinion, that 
fervent, affectionate confidence and expeRation, which 
the benevolence of your heart, and the force and ex- 
tent of your natural genius (much embelliſhed and 
improved) exact from all thoſe, who have the happi- 
neſs to ſee your Royal Highneſs, in a near and natural 
light: to find, and to fix this ſomething, ſo as it may 
produce to my country, the full bleflings of your moſt 
gracious intentions, and beneficent reſolutions, is, un- 
der Heaven, the whole object of all my care, pains, 
ambition, and reward. Nor do I deſpair of ſucceſs. 


For I cannot believe, now the end is attained, that 
your Royal Highneſs will continue upon yourſelf 
thoſe inconveniences, which it might be neceſſary to 
ſubmit to, in order to attain it; we, indeed, your 
ſervants, by going on in the ſame eager method, and 
throwing your great name, and auguſt patronage be- 
fore us, might gratify our reſentments, and poſſibly, 
our intereſts, by forcing ourſelves into place under the 
Miniſtry : I ſay poſſibly might, but I verily believe, 
that there is not one of us, that harbours ſo mean a 
thought; and if any one differs in opinion with me, 

upon 
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upon theſe great points, I humbly hope your Royal 
Highneſs will be perſuaded (as I am from the convic- 
tion of my conſcience), that it proceeds from a different 
conception of things, only, but from a heart as affec- 
tionate and zealous as my own, for your Royal High- 
neſs's true intereſt, and glory. But I, ſtill, return to 
this point, that I do not imagine, that a Prince of your 
prudence and diſcernment will continue a purſuit, 
that cannot, in all human probability, be attended with 
ſucceſs: and if it was, could be employed to no de- 
firable end, that falls within the compaſs of my poor 
comprehenſion. 


The purſuit I mean, is a majority in Parliament, 
which I hold, morally, impoſſible to gain; and if it 
could be gained, I am entirely at a loſs to gueſs, what 
advantageous uſe to your Royal Highneſs could be 
made of it; on the contrary, I think it the thing, of 
all others, the leaſt to be wiſhed. For, if we were a 
ſufficient majority to drive out the preſent Miniſtry, 
your Royal Highneſs would not, I preſume, have us 
take their places; that were to drive us from you, in- 
deed ; for, in the preſent unhappy diſpoſition of the 
Royal Family, you well know, that to keep the places 
into which we had intruded, we muſt act like our pre- 
deceſſors, very diſhonourably and diſgracefully to 
ourſelves, indeed, but certainly, very offenſively to 
your Royal Highneſs. Beſides, if we were that ma- 
jority, with all the emoluments and temptations full 
within reach, and in our power, is your Royal High- 
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neſs very ſure you could ſtop us, all, ſhort, and hinder 
us ſrom ruſhing in to the plunder ? 


This great ſomething, then, that is wanting, this 
neceſſary point of light, which is not to be found in 
the preſent methods, or ends of oppoſition, muſt be 
fixed and aſcertained, in order to proportion, and 
adapt the means to the meaſure. 


Now, according to my underſtanding, this great 
and neceſſary point is, to fix in the minds of mankind, 
by the dignity, and ſteadineſs of your own behaviour, 
a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion of your warm, and beneficent 
intentions for the welfare of this country, without 
private view, or reſentment : and by ſuch a choice 
of thoſe, to whom you delegate the principal direction 
of your affairs, as may create a full confidence, that 
you are not only thoroughly determined, but alſo, 
properly prepared, to carry thoſe intentions into 


full execution, when you are veſted with power to 
do it, 


And now, Sir, I, whom your Royal Highneſs may, 
hitherto, have thought an enemy to all oppoſition, be- 
come an humble advocate, in my turn, for an oppoſi- 
tion; ſuch an one, as may be productive of this noble 
purpoſe, ſuitable to the greatneſs of your name, your 
reputation, and moſt princely accompliſhments : an 
oppoſition ſtrongly marked with the publick good, 
where your private views all plainly center in the 
publick welfare; and thoſe of your followers, are 
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openly, and declaredly, corifined to the honour of, one 
day, carrying your great deſigns into execution; till 
that time, to aſ for nothing, to accept of nothing, 
but devote themſelves to watch over the publick, ant 
prevent, as far as they can, any farther encroachments 
being made upon it, till, by decoming the glorious 
inſtruments of your gracious intertions, they can 
redreſs all the grievances they have not been able 
to prevent, 


Thenoble ſimplicity of this oppoſition, fupported with 
ſuitable gravity, Readineſs, and dignity, without doors, 
will awake, and fix the attention of mankind on your 
Royal Highnels, as their proper object of defence, and ex- 
pectation. And even thoſe perſonal points, which, though 
moſt juſtly grounded, and ably ſupported, would now 
be attempted ineffectually, as the movements of reſent- 
ment only, and end in a ſanction, inſtead of a cenſure : 
the proſecution of thoſe very points will, when your 
power to puniſh, as well as reward, is equal to your 


will, be called for by the people, as national juſtice, 


and publick ſatisfaction. 


To the ſtandard of an hin thus arongly 
marked, and characterized with the publick good, and 
the oublick good only ; thus cleared from every cloud, 
and ſtain of private intereſt, and reſentment, the 
honeſt, the brave, and the impartial, will gather, by 
degrees, and no flow ones, to increaſe the dignity, as 
well as numbers, of your Royal Highneſs's party. But 


while they ſee, or think they ſee, the leaſt appearance 
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of trifling with the public; or, indeed, till they ſee the 


contrary : in my humble opinion, the proſpect is ſo full 
of misfortune, that I chuſe to hide it from your Royal 
Highneſs, and wiſh I could hide it from myſelf. 


All which is humbly ſubmitted to your Royal High- 
neſs's ſuperior diſcerament and direction. 


G. D. 


This narrative of Mr. Ralph appears to be a juſ- 
tification of Mr. Dodington, from 4 malicious 

report that he had intruded himſelf upon the 
late Prince of Wales, and bad forced bimſelf 

Into the ſervice of bis Royal Highneſs. It was 

_  eoritien in the year 1751, and is el; 
binted at in the rk 


[ T pleaſed his 10 Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, ſometimes to diſcourſe of political matters 
with Mr. Ralph. 


On all ſuch occaſions, the Earl of Middleſex was 
preſent, and ſometimes Dr. Sharpe, 


Theſe diſcourſes were generally pretty long ; and it 
ſeldom happened, but that his Royal Highneſs men- 
tioned 
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tioned Mr. Dodington's name before they were brought 
to an end: ſometimes with complaints that he, Mr. 
Dodington, had left his Royal Highneſs, but oftener 
with expreſſions of ſelf-perſuaſion, that he ſhould re- 
cover him again one day or another. — Adding theſe, 
or ſuch words as theſe - We have good ſubalterns 
enough ; but we want leaders.” 


Mr. Ralph, all this while, either kept on the reſerve, 
or threw in ſuch general ſuggeſtions concerning Mr. 


Dodington, as were rather dictated by ſentiment than 


policy. 


Once, and but once, when the converſation grew 
very particular, he did moſt humbly offer himſelf to 
communicate his Royal Highneſs' s commands to Mr. 
Dodington, in cafe he had any to communicate, and 
ſhould think fit to do him (Mr. Ralph) that honour. 
But his Royal Highneſs waved the motion at that time, 
by ſaying, Lord Baltimore had been ſpoken to on that 
head ; and, therefore, when he had any thing to ſay, 
his Lordſhip would be the moſt proper perſon. to 
ſay it, 


Notwithſtanding which, at ſome diſtance of time, 
his Royal Highneſs reſumed the topic one evening; 
and, at parting, clapping his hand on Mr. Ralph's 
arm, dropped certain expreflions, which, to the beſt 
of Mr. Ralph's remembrance, were theſe—Dear Ralph, 
or, good Ralph, get me Dodington, if poſſible - I muſt 
have Dodington at any rate. | 

Ii 3 Mr, 


* 
{ 
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Mr. Ralph was rather perplexed, than pleaſed, with 
this commiſſion: and Dr. Sharpe coming to him at 
Turnham Green, (he believes to know his (Mr, 
Ralph's) opinion concerning it) Mr, Ralph told him 
he could not proceed upon it, as it was too general ; 
and, conſequently, tended more to draw him into a 
difficulty with Mr. Dodington, than to anſwer his 
Royal Highneſs's purpoſe. 


What followed was an order for him to come to 
town immediately; which, on his arrival, was fol- 
lowed by another, requiring him, expreſsly, in the name 
of his Royal Highneſs, to invite Mr. Dodington into his 
Royal Highneſs's ſervice; or rather, as it was phraſed, 
to live with him, as he had formerly done, and as if 
that ſort of life had never been interrupted: which in- 
vitation was unaccompanied with any offer or ſtipula- 
tion of any kind whatſoever. Nay; when Mr. Ralph 
aſced - if no character or employment, either in preſent ? 
or future, was allotted to him ; the anſwer given was, 
that nothing of either kind had been ſo much as men- 


tioned. 


This invitation Mr. Ralph carried to Mr. Doding- 
ton, who took two or three days to conſider of it; and, 
having, in that interval, reſigned his employment, did, 
by Mr. Ralph, ſend a letter, to, be delivered into the 
hands of Lord Middleſex, (who was the perſon em- 
ployed by. his Royal Highneſs in this tranſaction) 
the contents of which Mr. Dodington is beſt able to 
explain, 


About 


Te, 


About four months paſſed over, after this, without 
producing any farther explanation of either ſide ; during 
which interval {though Mr. Ralph did wonder much 
that his Royal Highneſs ſhould be fo earneſt to have a 
gentleman at his devotion, whom he did not ſeem to 
have any commands for, and might, poffibly, take the 
liberty to expreſs that wonder to his friends at times) 
he never once preſumed to importune his Royal High- 
neſs, or to defire that he might be importuned on Mr. 
Dodington's account. 


Laſtly ; when his Royal Highneſs did, of his own 
mere motion, as Mr. Ralph apprehends, take Mr. Do- 
dington into his aQual ſervice, he, Mr. Dodington, 
did require Mr. Ralph, by and through my Lord 
Middleſex, to repeat the humble requeſt which he had 
before made to him in perſon; viz. that he might 
have the honour to ſerve him without ſalary, till it 
pleaſed God that his Royal Highneſs ſhould accede to 
the Throne. Mr. Ralph did, accordingly, commu- 
nicate this requeſt to my Lord Middleſex, to be com- 
municated to his Royal Highneſs, which his Royal 
Highneſs refuſed to admit: notwithſtanding which, 
Mr. Dodington did again renew the ſame ſolicitation, 
and perſiſt in it, through the ſame channel ; till Mr, 
Ralph was, at laſt, told by my Lord Middleſex, that 
his Royal Highneſs was ſo firm to his purpoſe, on that 
head, that he did not think it adviſeable to preſs him 


any farther. 
JAMES RALPH. 


114 This 
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This remarkable Memorial was ſent, by the penny- pol, 
incloſed in a cover to General Hawley, on the 20th of 
December 1752, and is referred to in the 200dth page 
of the Diary. 


The paper being received in the queſtionable ſhape of an 
anonymous letter, the reader will naturally be cautious 
in giving too much credit to the very ſevere allegations 
contained in it. 


As this Memorial was, by fome neglect, omitted in the 
former edition of the Diary, a ſufficient number is now 
printed off, to ſupply the purchaſers of 11 volume 
with this additional paper gratis. 


A Memorial of ſeveral Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
the firſt rank and fortune. 


TRE memorialiſts repreſent That the education 
of a Prince of Wales is an object of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the whole nation; that it ought always 
to be intruſted to Noblemen of the moſt unblemiſhed 
| honour, and to Prelates of the moſt diſtinguiſhed vir- 
tue, of the moſt accompliſhed learning, and of the 
moſt unſuſpected principles, with regard to Govern- 
ment both in Church and State, 


That 
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That the misfortunes which the nation formerly 
ſuffered, or eſcaped, under King Charles I. King 
Charles II. and King James II. were owing to the 
bad education of thoſe Princes, who were early ini- 
tiated in maxims of arbitrary power: — That for a 
faction to engroſs the education of a Prince of Wales 
to themſelves, excluding men of probity and learn- 
ing, is unwarrantable, dangerous, and illegal: That 
to place men about the Prince of Wales, whoſe prin- 
ciples are ſuſpected, and whoſe belief in the myſteries 
of our faith is doubtful, has the moſt miſchievous 
tendency, and ought juſtly to alarm the friends of 
their country, and of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion :— That 
for a miniſter to ſupport low men, who were origi- 
nally improper for the high truſt to which they were 
advanced, after complaints made of dark ſuſpicions, 
and unwarrantable methods made uſe of by ſuch men in 
their plan of education, and to protect and counte- 
nance ſuch men in their inſolent and unheard.of be- 
haviour to their ſuperiors, is a foundation for ſuſ. 
pecting the worſt deſigns in ſuch miniſters, and ought 
to make all good men apprehenſive of the ambition of 
thoſe miniſters :— That it being notorious, that books 
inculcating the worſt maxims of government, and de- 
fending the moſt avowed tyrannies, have been put into 
the hands of the Prince of Wales, it cannot but affect 
the memorialiſts with the moſt melancholy apprehen- 
fions, when they find that the men who had the ho- 
neſty and the reſolution to complain of ſuch aſtoniſh- 
ing methods of inſtruction, are driven away from 
court, and the men who have dared to teach ſuch 

| | doctrine 
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doctrine are continued in truſt and favour : — That the 
ſecurity of this government being built on Whig prin- 
ciples, and alone ſupported by Whig zeal ; that the 
eſtabliſhment of the preſent Royal Family being 
ſettled in the timely overthrow of Queen Anne's laſt 
miniſtry, it cannot but alarm all true Whigs to hear 
of ſchoolmaſters, of very contrary principles, being 
thought of for preceptors; and to ſee none but the 
friends and pupils of the late Lord Bolingbroke en- 
truſted with the education of a Prince, whoſe family 
that very Lord endeavoured by his meaſures to ex- 
clude, and by his writings to expe], from the throne 
of theſe kingdoms : — That there being great reaſon to 
believe that a noble Lord has accuſed one of the Pre- 
ceptors of Jacobitiſm, it is aftoniſhing that no notice 
has been taken of a complaint of ſo high a nature: — 
On the contrary, the acculed perſon continues in the 
ſame truſt, without any enquiry into the grounds of 
the charge, or any ſteps taken by the accuſed to purge 
himſelf of a crime of fo black a dye: —That no ſa- 
tisfaction being given to the Governor and Preceptor, 
one of whom, though a Nobleman of the moſt unble- 
miſhed honour, and the other a Prelate of the moſt 
unbiaſſed virtue, have been treated in the groſſeſt 
terms of abuſe by a menial ſervant of the family, it is 
derogatory to his Majeſty's authority, under which 
they acted, is an affront to the Peerage, and an out- 
rage to the dignity of the Church: — That whoever 
adviſed the refuſal of an audience to the Biſhop of 
Norwich, who was fo juſtly alarmed at the wrong 


methods which he ſaw taken in the education of the 
E Prince 
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Prince of Wales, is an enemy to his country, and can 
only mean at leaſt to govern by a faction, which in- 
tends to overthrow the government, and reſtore the 
exiled and arbitrary houſe of Stuart : — That to have a 
Scotſman, of a moſt diſaffected family, and allied in 
the neareſt manner to the Pretender's firſt miniſters, 
conſulted in the education of the Prince of Wales, 
and entruſted with the moſt important ſecrets of go- 
vernment, muſt tend to alarm and diſguft the friends 
of the preſent Royal family, and to encourage the 
hopes and attempts of the Jacobites. — Laſtly, the Me- 
morialiſts cannot help remarking, that the three or 
four low, dark, ſuſpected perſons, are the only men 
whoſe ſation is fixed and permanent ; but that all 
the great offices and officers are ſo conſtantly varied 
and ſhuffled about, to the diſgrace of this country, 
that the beſt perſons apprehend there is a ſettled deſign 
in theſe low and ſuſpected people to infule ſuch jea- 
louſies, caprices, and ficklenefs, into the two mini- 
ſters, whoſe confidence they engroſs, as may render 
this government ridiculous and contemptible, and fa- 
cilitate the revolution which the Memorialiſts think 
they have but too much reaſon to tear is meditating, 


God preſerve the KING. 


A Con- 
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A Conference between the Duke of Newcaſtle and 


Mr. Dodington, Oftober 10, 1755, with the 
treliminaries agreed on between them Oftober 
19th following, This bargain and ſale, which, 
to thoſe who are unacquainted with the manners 
of a Court, may appear a ſingular curiefity, is 
mentioned in page 378. | 


My Loxp, 


T unDERSTAND, by Mr. Fox, and by a letter 
from your Grace to Lord Hallifax, that the King is 
diſpoſed to accept my ſervices : and I am very ready to 
ſerve him, if I can do it, with n his Majeſty 
and with honour to myſelf: for I do not want the ſer- 
vice, either to mend my fortune, or for an introduction 
into the world; I want it for neither, I am come, 
therefore, my Lord, to know of your Grace, in what, 
and in what ſhape and ſituation his Majeſty expects my 
ſervices, 5 


He faid it was true: and that the King had received 
what he laid before his Majeſty of my zeal for his fa. 
mily, and of my abilities, much more favourably of late, 
than when he formerly had done all that he could with 
his Majeſty, to 


My Lord, I beg we may not look back: that, I am 
ſure, will not advance any thing I came hither about. 


He 
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He ſaid it was very obliging in me, to forget what 
was paſs d - but he muſt have his own thoughts about ĩt. 


And I mine, my Lord. 


He proceeded to ſay, that as Mr. Fox was a perſon 
agreeable to me, the King had directed that Mr. Fox 
ſhould come to Dorſetſhire to me, to ſettle matters, and 
that his Majeſty would conſent to any thing for myſelf, 
that I liked and ſhould be agreed amongſt us; not then 
knowing that I ſhould be ſo ſoon at Hammerſmith, 


1 ſaid I had ſeen Mr. Fox, and that he had ſpoke ts 
me, in generals only, about public affairs, and his 
Majeſty's favourable diſpoſition to me. 


He ſaid he underſtood it ſo: and that Mr. Fox had 
only reported that I was well diſpoſed to enter into the 
ſervice, and if meaſures could be made agreeable, I had 
no objection to men.—And that, if there was any thing 


T liked, and would let it be known, it might be ſhaped 
out to my ſatisfaction, &c. 


My Lord, where there is no offer, no anſwer can 
be expected. | 


He ſaid, all would depend upon meaſures, if thoſe 
could be made agreeable, every thing would be made 
eaſy ; and therefore it would be proper to go upon that, 


My Lord, if your Grace pleaſes, one thing at once, 
8 As 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
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As you have no offer to make, you can expect no an- 
ſwer upon that head: and be pleaſed to obſerve that 7 
have nothing to offer, and nothing to aſk, 


Why, to be ſure, he faid, if what was thought of 
was not agreeable, any thing elſe that I liked might 
be brought about : but what the King firſt wr - wel of 
was the Comptroller's Staff, 


My Lord, I will ſuppoſe I did not hear you, and as 
you have nothing to offer, and J have nothing to aſk, 
there can be no anſwer, and we may ſhut the book. 


He ſaid, that if they had known I ſhould not. have 
liked the Staff, it would not have been thought of. 


My Lord, it ſhould not have been thought of. _—— If 
you pleaſe, my Lord, let us ſuppoſe that nothing ſpeci- 
fical has been offered: and I repeat my expectation that 
your Grace will remember, that I have nothing to of- 
fer, or propoſe to you, and nothing to aſk. 


He ſaid, he underſtood it fo : and that I came at his 
Majeſty's requiſition, who was deſirous I ſhould come 
into the ſervice. And as for meaſures, they had no 
particular ones, but the two treaties with Heſſe and 
Ruſſia, which .laſt had been negociating theſe two 
years, (what he meant by that, I neither know, nor 
thought proper to aſk) and he ſuppoſed Mr, Fox had 
explained them. 


Upon 
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Upon my anſwering in the negative, and ſaying that 
T did not believe that Mr. Fox underſtood them tho- 
roughly himſelf; his Grace began to enter into that 
with Ruſſia; but I ſtopp'd him, by ſaying, that I ſup- 
poſed they were two ſubſidiary treaties, which, like all 
others, bargained for a certain number of men, for a 
certain time : ſo much ſubſidy to the Princes, and ſuch 
pay to the troops, when called for. 


Ves - exactly ſo—and then proceeded to ſhew that 
the Ruſſian treaty was the beſt, and only way to defend 
Hanover, and prevent a Continent war. That if Ha- 
nover was attacked for the ſake of England, it ought 
to be looked upon as England, &c. and then would 
have gone on into the particulars, but I interrupted 
him, by ſaying, then I would not loſe your Grace's 
time in explanation, which can only affect the mode 
of the thing, and not the ſubſtance; I may poſſibly 
think of it, as of a diſh dreſſed by your Grace's cook, 
the more palatable, the more unwholeſome. But J 
will be plain with your Grace; I think this Ruſſian 
ſubſidy to be ruinous to this country, of moſt dangerous 
precedent, moſt hurtful to his Majeſtv's true intereſt, 
and deſtructive of the intereſt of his family; at the ſame 
time inſufficient to the ends propoſed by it, and inſtead 
of preventing a Continental war, the moſt certain ſeed 
and foundation of it. And I can never think I am 
ſerving his Majeſty by ſupporting it. | 


At the ſame time I will agree with your Grace, and 


am willing it ſhould be underſtood, I am for defending 
| Hanover, 
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and that I not only never will conſent to, but will 
hinder, to the beſt of my poor little power, the ſwords 
being ſheathed, till Hanover be indemnified. I will 
go farther, and will allow without farther examination, 
that if it be now attacked, it is on the account of 
England :—but I do not think this Ruſſian ſubſidy is 
the way to defend it, or to make the people fond of it. 
Beſides, my Lord, your Grace knows, and I know, 
that (without this Ruſſian ſubſidy) it will never be at- 
tacked, He ſaid, he wiſhed he did; that if I could 
eonvince him of that, it would be the beſt news that 
had come to England a great while, _ | 


I do know it, my Lord, and 1 thought your Grace 
had: unleſs we are to ſuppoſe that people will do the 
direct contrary to what they have promiſed, and en- 


gaged to do. 


But at the ſame time I ſay this of the. Ruſſian 55 
fidy, your Grace will obſerve. that J de not ſay. that 1 
will be for the Heſſian: I deſire not to be miſunder- 
ſtood, or miſrepreſented. Oh no ! he underſtood me 
very well, and would be ſure not to nigen me 
any where. | 


My Lord, I will not be miſrepreſent: :d. I do not 
ſay that I will approve of the Heſſian ſubſidy, if. there 
were no Ruſſian, becauſe conſidered by itſelf, 'tis a 
ſilly, unadviſed ſtep, the beſt one can think of it, or 


call it, is a jobb ; tis ſo apparently of no ti znificancy, 
and 


11 


and inadequate to the purpoſes held out; and nobody 
can think you in earneſt when you declare them: but, 
however, as to that, there may be modes and qualifi- 
cations, eſpecially as that is ratiſied and concluded, 
(and your Grace ſays that you are not ſure you ſhall 
get the other) and as great reſpect to, and deſire to 
comply with, his Majeſty's word, when it was ſolemnly 
engaged, is our duty, as far as is conſiſtent with our 
duty to our country ; I ſay, there may, poflibly, be 
found ſome temperament, in that caſe ſingle, 'that 
might enable one to ſpeak to gentlemen, and one's 
friends ; and if, upon proper explanations, they were 
diſpoſed to make ſo great a compliment, I ſhould not 
endeavour to inflame, but rather, poſſibly, be inclined 
to acquieſce. After a little, and not very material in- 
terrupiion, I reſumed the diſcourſe, and faid : 


My Lord, I did not come here to diſpute with your 
Grace : my opinion of the general tendency of theſe 
ſubſidies, both at home and abroad, will admit of no 
variation; and it is fit that I ſhould acquaint your 
Grace, that as to the Ruſſian, I will oppoſe it with 
all' the little credit and efficacy I have, both in the 
Houſe, and out of it : but I will do it with all the 
decency that is conſiſtent with truth. He ſaid, they 
were convinced of the great decency of my behaviour 
on all occaſions. And I went on to ſay, that as to 
the Heffians, I did not ſay that I would be for them: 
that point, however, might admit of ſome modifica- 
tion: but if they both came in, I would indubitably 

49 K k oppoſe 
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oppoſe both, for; wandere 1 did, I. S e 4 n 
roughly. va 6 jg 


After civil expreſſions of concern, that we did 
not agree in our opinion about meaſures, he let him- 
felf into the danger of provoking other maritime 
Princes to join France againſt us ; from the preſent 
too openly profeſſed doctrine of being maſters of the 
feas : that Sweden and Denmark would, in conjunc- 
tion with France, have a fleet of fifty fail in the 


Baltic, &c:—that we had the greateſt fleet, the beſt 


provided, officer'd, and directed, that ever was: that I 
faw it could not be depended upon: they could not 
hinder ſquadrons from going out, and coming in, 
through the moſt winding, difficult paſſages, &c. I 
got up, and ſaid, if we were not ſuperior at ſea, we 
muſt give it up: that I had taken up too much of his 
time, and begg'd leave to recapitulate what had paſſed, 
that there might be no room for miſtake, or miſrepre- 
ſentation : that, in the firſt place, as to myſelf, I had 
made no manner of offer, nor afked any thing, of any 
body: that as to meaſures for the Heſſian ſubſidy, I 
had no ways ſaid that I would be for it, if it ca 


ſingle ; but, in that cafe, it might admit of farther 


conſideration ; but if it was to be combined with the 
Ruſſian, I would moſt certainly oppoſe both: that J 
had ſaid I would oppoſe the Ruſſian, to the utmoſt of my 
power, but with all the decency that truth would ad- 
mit: that there rciz-1ined but one thing, and that was 
got e becauſe I had not ſaid it before, 


which 
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which was, that he. ſhould. find, (though I did not 


know whether ever they told him one word of truth) 


he ſhould find (if they did) that I oppoſed it ſolely 


from the unfitneſs of the thing, and not becauſe any 
body there thought fit to oppoſe it; that I ſhould 
ſhew it was from opinion, my on opinion only, and 
not from any bady's elſe; or out of diſlike to, or 
againſt any body, that I oppoſed it. I was uncon- 
nected with any one, and would be ſo, upon this 
queſtion: how long I ſhould continue ſo I could not 
tell, but I was ſo now. Nobody had any demand, 
any right to call upon me, but one gentleman, a near 
relation of his Grace's, Lord Hallifax ; he had a right, 
and when he did call, at any time, and upon any oc- 
caſion, I ſhould always be ready to obey it. 


After a little inſignificant talk, and reciprocal CiViz 
lities, we parted. 7 


TT —— 
The Preliminaries. 


W nar is hinted at for Mr. Dodington, is more 
than he deſires for himſelf; but without the concur- 
rence of his friends, and: the following conditions for 
them, it is impoſſible for him to enter into any en- 
gagement. 


Earl of Halifax to be of the Cabinet. Such provi- 
Gon in poſſeſſion, or reverſion, for Mr. Furneſe, as 


K k 2 | {hall 


— 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſhall be agreed upon between him and Mr. Attorney 
General. 


Sir Francis Daſhwood to be offered the Comptroller's 
Staff, or ſomething that is proper for, and would be 
agreeable to him ; if he can be x ra on to Ae 
any thing, which I very much doubt. 


Ie 


Lord Talbot to be comprehended. Mr. Tucker tq 
be provided for, at, or before the end of the ſeſſion. 


Full liberty to oppoſe the ſublidies, honeſtly and 
fairly; which is never to cauſe the leaſt os: ex- 
poſtulation, or remogſtrance. Ten 


Mr. Dodington is alſo obliged to be of the Triſh 
fide of the queſtion, about the linens. © 


It is preſumed that there is to be no trifling ; but 
that the correſpondence and communication between 
Mr. Dodington's friends and the pn, is ta 
1 Stan honourable, and unreſerved, 


d 9117 
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The Editor,” at the requeſt of a particular friend, 
_ bas added the following Letter to the Appendix, 
it being a juſtification of the Duke of Richmond 
from the charge implied in the account of 'his 

: Grac?s actepting and: reſigning a place in the 

King's Bede bhamber. Ser page 417, Aud 

Bere the Editor begs leave to obſerve, that as 

olber "tranſaftions contained in this Diary may, 

© poſſibly, have been either unfairly ftated, or par- 


tially reprejented, he will be bappy' to inert all 


explanations, that may come properly eutbenti- 
cated to him, i in a future edition. 5 
*ud on 50 eee, Wan 21, 1783. 
en. | 


munication he has allowed . Fre to me of Mr. 
Dodington's Diary, which has afforded me great en- 
tertainment; for few readings, in my opinion, are 
more amuſing than this ſort of original memoirs, which 
give the trueſt picture of the times in which they were 


written. 


As the excellence of ſuch a work canſifts in its being 
perfectly original, the ſmalleſt alteration would, in my 
opinion, deſtroy its merit; and therefore, although. the 

part, 
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part, where I am mentioned, contains by no means 2 
true ſtate of that buſineſs, yet I am far from wiſhing to 
have it ſuppreſſed or altered. All I deſire is, that when 
Mr. Wyndham thinks proper to publiſh Mr, Doding- 
ton's Diary, he will permit this letter, containing the 
true ſtate of facts, to be inſerted as an explanatory note 
to that tranſaction, 


Soon after his Majeſty's acceſſion, Sir Harry Erſkine, 
who had been removed from the Army by the late 
King, was reſtored to it by his preſent Majeſty, with 
the ſame rank he would have had, if he had continued 
in the ſervice ; by this means he came in again over 
my head. This induced me to deſire an audience, in 
which I reſpectfully repreſented to his Majeity, that 
as I had particularly attached myſelf to the Military, 
and had ſought ſervice upon all occaſions, I was in 
hopes that no perſon would have been put over me. 
But finding from his Majeſty's anſwer, that Sir Harry 


Erſkine's removal in the late reign was owing to his 


attachment to his Majeſty when Prince of Wales, and 
that he had then made him a promiſe to reſtore him to 
his rank when he ſhould come to the Crown, I moſt 
chearfully ſubmitted, and begg'd of his Majeſty to be- 
lieve, that nothing could be further from my wiſh, 
than that he ſhould break his word on any account, and 
particularly on mine. His Majeſty then aſked me, how 
it happened that I had never thought of any other line 
than the Military! ? my anſwer was, that I had not choſe 
to put myſelf under an obligation to the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, or even to my brother-in-law Mr. Fax, 


＋ being 


Ws: 


being unwilling to connect myſelf with any Miniſter. 
His yrs was pleaſed to receive wy e, all 
I had 4. 


Being reſent at the next levee day, has Bute took 
me aſide, and told me the King was much pleaſed with. 
my behaviour in the cloſet : that his Majeſty had ob- 
ſerved my ſaying that I had never thought of any line 
but the Military, and had ordered him to ſound me 1 
perfectly well recollect the expreſſion) whether I ſhould 
have any inclination to a civil employment? Lord 
Bute added, that he thought the beſt way of ſounding 
was at once to tell me the whole. That the King 


thought of makins me a Lord of his Bedchamber ; that 


I might know it would not be proper for the King to 
make a formal offer, but that, jt I was diſpoſed to have 
it, I might aſk it, and be could aſſure me I ſhould not 
be refuſed. I thanked his Lordſhip, expreſſed my 
gratitude to his Majeſty, and deſired twenty-four hours 
to conſider of it. I then aſked for it in form, and was 


immediately appointed. 


A few days after I had kiſſed hands, news arrived of 
the battle of Cloſter Campen in Germany, in which 
the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, who commanded 
there, had been worſted. Lord Shelburne (then, Lord 
Fitzmaurice) had been preſent at this action as a vo- 
lunteer : Lord Downe commanded the 25th regiment, 
and received the wounds of which he afterwards died: 
my brother, Lord George Lennox, commanded a bat - 


tallion of Britiſh grenadiers he had been in the hotteſt 
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part of the action, and, although he had the good luck 


not to be hurt, his cloaths were ſhot through in ſeveral 
places, and he had the peculiar ſatisfaction of remaining 


to the very laſt with the Hereditary Prince in the wood, 
which was the ſcene of action, and when all his people 
were either killed or driven off, he, with a Captain 


MacLane, aQually carried off in their arms the Here- 


ditary Prince, who had no horſe or attendants, and 
who, from the wound he had received in his leg, was 
unable to walk. Lord Fitzmaurice and Lord Downe 
were both junior Lieutenant Colonels to Lord George 
Lennox, but his Majeſty was adviſed to reward their 
ſervices in this action, by giving them the rank of Colo- 
nel over his head, 


I thought it my duty to repreſent to his Majeſty how 


great a mortification it muſt be to my brother, after 


having much diſtinguiſhed himſelf during the whole 
war, to be not only negleRed, but even to ſee his juniors 
rewarded, by being put over his head, for their ſervices 
in this battle, where his behaviour had been fo re- 


markable. 


My repreſentations, however, proved ineffectual; up- 
on which I reſigned the Bedchamber, a fortnight after I 


| had received it. I afterwards communicated to Lord 


Bute the ſtep I had taken, but have not the ſmalleſt 
recollection of his Lordſhip's mentioning to me © My 
„having talked offenſively of the Scotch on the pro- 
© motion of Sir Harry Erſkine, and of him (Bute) in 
© particular.“ On the contrary, his Lordſhip was very 
civil 
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civil to me, and expreſſed his regret that I had not firſt 
cotnmunicated to him my intentions of reſigning, as 
poſſibly he might have found means to ſatisfy me about 
my brother, and have prevented my quitting the aſks 
chamber. 

But the point I am moſt anxious to clear up is, Mr. 
Dodington's aſſertion, that the account which Lord 
Halifax ſaid T had given, © That the King ſent and of- 


fered me the Bedchamber*”” —zs not true—the account 


I have given will ſhew whether Lord Bute was not 


ſent to me; and whether the manner in which his 


Lordſhip expreſſed the orders he had received to ſound 
me, do not in the language of plain dealing amount to 
an offer of the Bedchamber from the Ring. It is true 
that I did aſk it in form (I believe by letter to Lord 
' Bute) but this was ſubſequent to, and in conſequence 
of his orders to ſound me, and not at the audience I had 
on the buſineſs of Sir Harry Erſkine's affair, which 
was previous; for I do very poſitively declare, that till 
Lord Bute mentioned the Bedchamber to me in that 


converſation, as an idea of the King's, it had not en- 
tered into my thoughts, which were never turned to 


that ſort of employment. 


The difference of whether I firſt aſked for, or was: 


offered this place, is very immaterial, except as to the 
charge Mr. Dodington brings againſt me, of having 
ſaid what is not true. For, although it was very flat- 
tering to me to be thought of by his Majeſty to be 
about his perſon, I * not the ſilly impertinence to be 

LI above 
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| above aſking for that honour, if my turn of mind had 


led me that way, but I cannot feel indifferent as to a 
fact which I am ſtated to have miſrepreſented. 


Your ſending this letter to Mr. Wyndham with the 
extract of the memoirs which I return incloſed, will 
much oblige, 


DIR, 
| Your moſt obedient, 
And ſincere 


Humble ſervant, 


- RICHMOND, &c. 
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